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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Thk character and scope of this treatise I have en- 
deavoured to explain fully in the introductory chapter ; 
it remains for me here to acknowledge my debts 
to the works that have chiefly aided me in com- 
posing it. .^er J. S. Mill’s book, from which I first 
learned political economy, and on which the present 
work must be understood to be primarily founded, I 
believe that I owe most to Jevons’s Theory of Political 
Economy, the leading ideas of which have been con- 
tinually in my thoughts. I am also considerably in- 
debted both to Cairnes’s Leading Principles of Political 
Economy and to the Economics of Industry, by Mr and 
Mrs Alfred Marshall, together with some papers by 
Mr Marshall on the theory of Value diagrammatioaUy 
treated, which have been privately printed I have 
also derived valuable si^gestions from Mr Hearn’s 
Plutology, and from Mr F. A. Walker’s Wages', also 
from Mr Macleod, as regards the theory of Money, and 
to some extent in treating of Wealth and Capital — 

^ Mr Marahall alao lent me for peniBal, Bereral years ago, some MSS on 
Foreign Trade which have not-~eo far ae 1 know— been printed, 
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though I do not agree with most of Mr Ma>cleod’s views. 
1 must also express my obligations to the writer of an 
article on “Industrial Monopolies” in the Qua/rterly 
Review of October 1871. 

Among foreign writers, I have derived most assist- 
ance from the works of Professor A. Wagner and the 
late Professor A. Held ; especially from the former’s 
elaborate systematic treatise on the subject. 1 am also 
indebted to Cournot’s Prmci'pes Math&fnatiques de la 
Thiorie des Richesses, and to Schfiffle’s Quintessenz dee 
Socialism/us and Bau und Leben des Socialen Korpers. 

Finally, I must acknowledge gratefully the aid 
that many friends have kindly given me, by supply- 
ing information or suggesting corrections required for 
various portions of the work while it was in progress ; 
among whom l.must particularly mention Mr F. W. 
Maitland, of Lincoln’s Inn, and Mr J. N. Keynes, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. To the latter I 
am especially indebted for his kindness in reading 
and criticising the proof-sheets of the greater part 
of the book : which - has enabled me to improve it 
in many respects. 

H. SlDGWICK. 


ManA 1883 . 
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PBEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In revising the book for a second Edition I have 
carefully considered all the published criticisms of it 
that I have seen, and also the criticisms that have been 
kindly sent me in private by several persons — among 
whom I ought especially to thank Mr F. Y. Edge- 
worth, Mr Carveth Bead, and Mr P. H. Wicksteed. 
I have usually modified, and sometimes rewritten, the 
passages criticised : but I have not altered my views 
on any point of fundamental importance. I have also 
endeavoured to shorten and simplify several parts of 
my exposition which appeared to me needlessly prolix 
or complicated : and have thus been able to make room 
for a certain amount of new matter without materially 
adding to the size of the book. Further, I’ have been 
aided in my revision by some of the books on Political 
Economy which have appeared since my first Edition ; 
to some of these I have had occasion to refer by name 
in notes : of those to which I have not so referred the 
most important is the Handbuch der poUtischm Oekono- 
mie, edited by G. Schbnberg. I must also thank 
Mr Keynes and Professor Fox well for useful sugges- 
tions which they have made, at my request, on certain 
sections of the book while it was passing through the 
press. 

H. SiDGWICK, 

Augvst 1887. 
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PEEFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

In preparation for a new Edition of this work 
Professor Sidgwick had made notes of certain modifi- 
cations that appeared to him to be desirable. These 
modifications have now been introduced; but they 
are not numerous or of fundamental importance. The 
further changes in this Edition consist mainly in the 
incorporation, principally in Chapters 2 and 3 of the 
Introduction, of portions of articles contributed by 
Professor Sidgwick to Mr Palgrave's Dictionary of 
Political Ecornmy. It was the author’s wish, ex- 
pressed when these contributions were originally sent 
to Mr Palgrave, and repeated to me shortly before 
his death when he asked me to prepare this Edition 
for the press, that such use should be made of the 
articles ; and the requisite permission has been readily 
given by Messrs Macmillan and Co., who are the 
publishers of the Dictionary, as well as by the editor. 

I derire to express my indebtedness to Mrs 
Sidgwick for tire aid she has given me in revising 
the proof-sheets. 

J. N. Eetnibs. 

Jfovmber 1901. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF ECONOMIC CONTROVERSY IN ENGLAND 
AND THE SPECIAL AIM OF THE PRESENT WORK. 

1 1. Some thirty-five years ago, both the Theory of Political 
Economy in its main outlines, and the most important practical 
applications of it, were considered as finally settled by the great 
majority of educated persons in England. Two causes appear 
to have chiefly co-operated in producing this result. The pro- 
sperity that had followed on the abolition of the corn-laws had 
given practical men a most impressive and satisfying proof of 
the soundness of the abstract reasoning by which the expediency 
of Free Trade had been inferred ; and a masterly expositor of 
thought (J. S. Mill) had in 1847 published a treatise containing 
a skilful statement of the chief results of the controversies of 
the preceding generation; in which the doctrines of Ricardo 
were presented with many of the requ^ite explanations and 
qualifications, and much of what was sound in the objections 
and supplementaiy suggestions of other writers was duly taken 
into accoimt. It seemed that the science had at length emerged 
fix>m the state of polemical discussion on fundamental notions 
and principles, and that whatever further remained to be done 
would be building on a foundation already laid. J. S. Mill’s 
language had a considerable share in producing this belief. 
No English thinker, since Locke, who has exercised so wide and 
intense an influence on his contemporaries, has been generally 
86 little open to the charge of overrating the fiiudity — as regards 
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either eubstance or form — of the theories he has expounded: 
and no one since Bacon has been more concerned to point the 
way to the illimitable worlds of knowledge that remain to be 
conquered. Hence it is all the more remarkable that he should 
have commenced his account of value with the unhesitating 
assertion that “there is nothing in the laws of value which 
“ remains for the present or any future writer to clear up : the 
“ theory of the subject is complete.” It is not surprising that 
the younger generation, to whom his treatise soon became the 
chief— and often the sole — source of economic knowledge, should 
be equally confident ; and that it should become the fashion to 
point to Political Economy as unique among moral sciences 
for the clearness and certainty of its method and the admitted 
trustworthiness of its conclusions. 

Probably many of the generation taught by J. S. Mill were 
not aware how recent was the date of this confident tone. 
In fact, however, during the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century almost every English writer on Political Economy 
took note in some form or other of the rudimentary and un- 
settled condition of his study. For example, Senior, in an 
Introductory Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
in 1826, spoke of the science as “in that state of imperfect 
development, which... throws the greatest difficulty in the way 
‘of a beginner and consequently of a teacher, and offers the 
“ fairest scope to the objections of an idle or interested jidver- 
“saiy.” Malthus^ in the following year remarked that “the 
“differences of opinion among political economists” have “of 
“late been a frequent subject of complaint.” The Edinburgh 
lleviewer of M*'Oulloch’s first edition (183J) characterised 
Political Economy as “a moral science of which the doctrines 
“ are not recognised ” : and McCulloch himself, through his suc- 
cessive editions, was obliged to note that “ the differences which 
“ have subsisted among the most eminent of its professors have 
“proved exceedingly unfavourable to its progress, and have 
“generated a disposition to distrust its best established con- 
“ elusions.” Even in 1852, when he again addressed the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, Senior announced that his subject was still 
“in a state of imperfect development,” and devoted his first 


^ D^nitiom in Political Economy (preCace). 
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lecture to an explanation of "'the causes that have retarded 
“its progress/* 

No doubt many of these writers express a confident hope 
that this 'retardation* will soon cease. M^ulloch has no doubt 
that “ the errors with which the science was formerly infected 
“are fest disappearing/* and Colonel Torrens ventures to prophesy 
more definitely that “twenty years hence there will scarcely 
“exist a doubt respecting any of its more fundamental principles.’* 
And by the time that MilFs work had gone through several 
editions an impression began to prevail widely that this better 
time had actually arrived. The generation whose study of 
Political Elconomy commenced about 1860 were for the most 
part but dimly conscious of the element of stormy controversy 
from which the subject had so recently emerged^ It is 
true that there were still loud voices heard on the opposite 
side; but comparatively little notice was taken of them. 
For instance, the condemnation of Political Economy by 


1 Tbe foliowinig extract from an article in the Edinburgh Review^ yoI. 114, 
by Sir James Stephen, appears to represent accurately the view of the sub- 
ject which was current about the time (1861) that it was written: and it is 
all the better evidence of the general state of opinion, because it ooenm 
incidentally in an article on * English Jurisprudence.’ *‘That some depart- 
**ments of human conduct are capable of being classified with sufficient 
** exactness to supply the materials of a true science is conclusively proved by 
the existence of Political Economy.” . . ** Political Economy is the only moral 
science in which definitions of fundamental terms sufficiently accurate to 
** obtain general currency amongst all persons conversant with the subject have 
** yet been produced. The consequence has been that the conclnsions of those 
**who understand the science are accepted and acted on with a degree of 
** confidence which is felt in regard to no other speculations that deal with 
** human affairs. Political Economists can appeal to the only test which really 
** measures the truth of a science — success — with as much confidence as 
** astronomers. The source of their success has been that they have succeeded 
'*in affixing a precise meaning to words which had for ages been used by 
“ millions who attached to them vivid but not definite notions, such as wages, 
** profits, capital, value, rent, and many others of the same kind.” 

The preface to Fawcett’s Manual — first published in 1868 — exhibits the 
same undoubting confidence in the established scientific character of Political 
Economy. It begins with the following sentences: 

*'I ^ve often remarked that Political Economy is more frequently talked 
about than any other science, and that its principles are more frequently 
appealed to in the discussions of ordinary life. No science, however, is 
** perhaps more imperfectly understood. 1 believe that profound mathema* 
** ticians, or aooomididied geologists mid botanists, are far more numerous than 
** real masters of the principles of Political Economy.” 
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Augqste Comte was generally disregarded — in spite of the 
great and growing interest that was then taken in the Positive 
Philosophy — as being plainly irrelevant to Mill’s exposition of 
the subject ; in fiast, it seemed to be bascfd on a misunderstand- 
mg nearly'as palpable as that involved in the vulgar dislike of 
the political economist as a preacher of the gospel of Mammon 
and selfishness. I hardly think that even the eloquent diatribes 
of Mr Frederic Harrison^ induced any considerable number of 
reader8-<-rOut8ide the working classes — even to doubt the esta- 
blished position of economic science. Nor did the elaborate 
attacks made by Mr Macleod* on the received doctrines succeed 
in attracting public attention : his books were bought and read, 
but were valued almost exclusively for their information on the 
special subject of Banking. Mr F. D. Longe’s refutation of the 
Wages-Fimd Theory (1867) fell quite dead : even the Q^arterly 
Bsniew, which in 1871 attacked Thornton for ignoring his 
obligations to Mr Longe, and meered at Mill for admitting 
when urged by a friend a hostile argument to the force of 
which he had previously remained deaf, had up to that date 
never found occasion to mention Mr Longe’s name. 

In 1871, however, these halcyon days of Political Economy 
had passed away. Their termination was of course not abrupt ; 
but so &r as any date can be fixed for it, I should place it 
at the appearance of Mill’s notice of Thornton’s book On 
Labour in the Fortnightly Review of March, 1869. I do not 
tliink that th^ work itself, apart finm the review, would have 
produced so much effect; since Thornton’s criticism of the 
Theory of Value shewed so serious a misapprehension of the 
general relation which economic theory necessarily bears to 
econdmic &cts, that a disciple of Mill might be pardoned for 
underrating the real use and importance of this and other parts 
of Thornton’s book. But the manner in which Mill repli^ 
to this criticism appeared to most of his disciples highly 
unsatisfiustory, and the facility with which he resigned a 
doctrine (the old ' Wages-Fund Theory’) which he had taught 
for years caused them an unexpected shock; thus they were 
naturally* led to give a more respectful attention not only to 

^ Of. ForfnighOy Siview, 18S6. 

* In his Theory of Bonking^ 1855-A, and his Dietionary of Eeonomieul 
Phi^mefky, 186 $.^ 
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Thornton’s assaults, but also to other utterances of dissent 
from economic orthodoxy to which they had hitherto turned a 
deaf ear. A second shock was given in 1871 by the publication 
of Jevmis’s Tliecry of Political JEconotny; which took up in 
reference to the received mode of treating the subject an 
attitude almost similar to that which each new metaphysical 
system has hitherto adopted towards its predecessors. Again, 
in 1874, Caimes’s Leading Principles of Political Economy^ 
though written by a disciple of Mill and in fundamental agree- 
ment with his doctrines, still contributed to impair the unique 
prestige which Mill’s exposition had enjoyed for nearly half a 
generation. As a controversialist Caimes, though scrupulously 
fair in intention, was deficient in intellectual qrmpathy; he 
could hardly avoid representing any doctrine that he did not 
hold in such a way as to make it almost inconceivable to his 
readers that it could possibly have been maintained by a man 
of sense ; and when this treatment was applied to some of his 
master’s most important statements, the expressions of personal 
regard for Mill by which it was accompanied only made the 
result s^m more damaging to a reader who was convinced by 
Caimes’s reasoning. Meanwhile the strife between Labour and 
Capital had come to occupy more and more of the attention of 
cultivated society; and the conviction bad gradually gained 
ground that Political Economy had failed to ascertain the law 
“that determines the stable equilibrium of work and wages”': 
and even that “ the attempt to solve great indu^rial questions 
“ on the hypothesis which Mr Mill states to be the fundamental 
“one of Political Economy” — ijs., that men are governed by 
self-interest only — is to confuse rather than to elucidate the 
“ problems which it behoves us to investigate.” 

In short, when the concluding quarter of the nineteenth 
century began, it was evident that Political Economy had returned 
to the condition in which it was in the second quarter; and 
that McCulloch’s melancholy admission that “the differences 
“ which have subsisted among the most eminent of its professors 
“ have proved exceedingly un&vourable to its progress, and have 
“generated a disposition to distrust its best established con- 
“elusions” was again only too applicable. This unfortunate 


1 Of. BdMwrgk Review, roh 188, 1878. 
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i-eault would probably have been brought about merely by the 
disputes and diveigences of opinion among economists who 
adhered to the mode of treating the subject which has pre- 
vailed in England since Ricardo. But a powerful contribution 
to it was supplied by a thoughtful and independent writer, 
Cliffe Leslie; who in 1870, in an article on the Political 
Economy of Adam Smith, began that attack on the ' Ricardian ’ 
or ' k priori * method which he continued in several subsequent 
articles, afterwards reprinted in his Essays Moral and Political, 
One part of Cliffe Leslie’s work consisted in drawing the 
attention of English economists to the movement in opposition 
to their method which had for some time been carried on in 
Germany, and which has since gained strength and exercised 
a wide influence outside Germany itself. The leaders of this 
movement, however widely they also diflFer among themselves, 
are generally agreed in repudiating as Manchesterthum ” — or 
even “ Smithianismus ” — ^the view of Political Economy mainly 
adopted in England; and their influence has constituted an 
additional force under which disputes as to particular doc- 
trines among English economists have tended to broaden into 
more fundamental controversy as to the general method of 
dealing with economic questions. A reaction has manifested 
itself in the so-called Austrian school who, in opposition to 
the German historical school, insist on the importance of an 
abstract treatment of economic science, and who have exerted 
some influence in England. The doctrines of this school differ 
widely, however, from the doctrines generally accepted in England 
thirty-five years ago, and their innovations have given rise to 
fresh controversies. 

At the same time the opposition of influential artisans to 
the traditional Political Economy has not diminished, if a 
judgment may be formed from Mr Howell’s Conflict of Labour 
and Capital ; it has only changed somewhat from sullen distrust 
to confident contempt : while, finally, the great practical success 
of Free Trade — which, as was observed at the outset, con- 
tributed largely to the prestige enjoyed by Political Economy 
during its halcyon days in the third quarter of the last cen- 
tuiy— has recently been called in question by an apparently 
growing party of practical men; and is certainly rendered 
dubious through the signal disappointment of CTobden’s confident 
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expectations that the example of England would be speedily 
followed by the whole civilised world. 

§ 2. This brief sketch of the recent histoiy and present 
condition of Political Economy in England has seemed necessary 
in order that an explanation may be given of the exact object of 
the present work, which has been written in the belief that the 
reaction above described against the treatment of Political 
Economy as an established science, whilst inevitable and even 
salutary, has been carried too £a,r, so that the waves of disputation 
are in danger of submerging the really sound and valuable 
results of previous thought. My primary aim, then, has been to 
eliminate unnecessary controversy, by stating these results in a 
more guarded manner, and with due attention to the criticisms 
and suggestions of recent writers. Several valuable contribu- 
tions to abstract economic theory have been made by Cairnes, 
Jevons, and others, who have written since Mill; but in my 
opinion they generally admit of being stated in a form less 
hostile to the older doctrines than their authors suppose. In 
the same way the opposition between the Inductive and Deduc- 
tive Methods appears to have been urged by writers on both 
sides in needlessly sharp and uncompromising tenns. An 
endeavour will be made to shew’ that there is an important 
part of the subject to which economists are generally agreed in 
appljdng a mainly inductive or “realistic” treatment. On the 
other hand, there are probably few who would deny the utility 
and ev«'n indisponsability of deductive reasoning in the Theoiy 
of Distribution and Exchange; provided only the assump- 
tions on which such reasoning proceeds are duly stated, and 
their partially hypothetical character continually borne in mind. 
I folly admit the importance of this latter proviso; accordingly 
in those parts of this work in which I have used chiefly deduc- 
tive reasoning, I have made it my special aim to state explicitly 
and keep clearly in view the limited and conditional applica- 
bility of the conclusions attained by it. 

With this view I have been generally careful to avoid any 
dogmatic statements on practical points. It is very rarely, if 
ever, that the practical economic questions which are presented 
to the statesman can be unhesitatingly decided by abstract 


^ Cf. post. Chapter iii. 
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reasoning finm elementary principles. For the right solution 
of them full and exact knowledge of the fsusts of the particular 
case is commonly required; and the difficulty of ascertaining 
these facts is often such as to prevent the attainment of posi- 
tive conclusions by any strictly scientific procedure. 

At the same time the function of economic theory in relation 
to such problems is none the less important and indispensable; 
since the practical conclusions of the most untheoretical expert 
are alwa}rs reached implicitly or explicitly by some kind of 
reasoning- iix>m some economic principles ; and if the principles 
or reasoning be unsound the conclusions can only be right by 
accident. For instance, if a practical man affirms that it will 
promote the economic welfare of England to tax certain of the 
products of foreign industry, a mere theorist should hesitate to 
contradict him without a careful study of the facts of the case. 
But if the practical person gives as his reason that “one-sided 
“free trade is not free trade at all,” the theorist is then in a 
position to point out that the general arguments in favour of 
the admission of foreign products are mostly independent of 
the question whether such admission is or is not reciprocated. 
So again, if it is argued that, in order to remedy agricultural 
depression in this country, a restriction of freedom of contract 
and freedom of bequest is imperatively required, it would be 
presumptuous to affinn dogmatically that such restrictions are 
undesirable. But if the advocate of these restrictions explains 
that they are required in order that more farming capital may 
be applied to the land, it then becomes opportune to shew him 
that 80 far as land in England is cultivated, on the average, 
with an amount of capital larger than that which would give 
the greatest proportional produce, and so far as the fall in 
fsmners’ profits is due to increased facilities of foreign importa- 
tion, the mere application of more capital to the land would 
tend to aggravate the fall. And similarly in dealing with other 
questions of the day, abstract economic arguments almost always 
come in, and are almost never by themselves decisive. 

In thus making prominent the hypothetical character of 
the deductive reasonings of Political Economy, I am follow- 
ing the lines laid down by J. S. Mill in his general account of 
economic method — as expounded most fully in his Essays on 
Unsettled Questions in Political Economy ( 1843 ). This view of 
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the subject rendered his whole treatment of it more profoundly 
different from that of Ricardo and James Mill, than is at first 
apparent t^ hasty readers; though, as was only natural, the 
modifications in the old doctrine, which its consistent applica- 
tion required, were not alwa}rs carried out with perfect precision 
and completeness. Still, the work that was actually done by Mill 
in supplying corrections and limitations to the dogmatism of 
the earlier Ricardian school seems to me to have an import- 
ance which some recent critics have overlooked ; and to which, 
in my present attempt to cany this work a stage further, I am 
especially called upon to do justice. 


Note on Ricardo and J. S, MiU. 

In the preface to the second edition of Jevons’s Theory of 
Political Economy — a work which was the most important con- 
tribution to economic theory that had been made in England for a 
generation — the lamented author announces as a conclusion to 
which he is “ever more clearly coming, tha^ the oiily hope of 
“attaining a true system of Economics is to fling aside, once and 
“ for ever, the mazy and preposterous assumptions of the Ricardian 
“ School He subsequently speaks of the doctrines of this school 
as “Ricardo-Mill Economics,” explaining how “that able but wrong- 
“ headed man, David Ricardo, shunted the car of Economic science 
“ on to a wrong line, a line, however, on which it was further urged 
“ towards confusion by his equally able and wrong-headed admirer 
“John Stuart IMill 

The expression of opinion in these passages appears to me exag- 
gerated and violent, even so far as Ricardo ils concerned; while so 
far as it applies to Mill 1 cannot but regard it as entirely false and 
misleading. I certainly should agree with Jevons in deprecating 
as excessive and overstrained the eulogistic language in which many 
competent judges have described the work of Ricardo. Though 
undoubtedly an original and important thinker, I cannot perceive 
that Ricardo was a thoroughly clear and consistent reasoner ; and it 
has always seemed to me highly unfair to the deductive method 


^ Theory of Political Economy, preface, p. xliz. 
* L. c. p. Ivii. 
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of economics to treat Eicardo's writings as a peculiarly faultless 
specimen of its application At the same time 1 hold that many of 
the characteristic doctrines of Ricardo, stated with proper qualifica- 
tions and reserves, ought to find a place in any complete exposition 
of economic theory ; and I have been careful to give them, in the 
present treatise, the place which appears to me to belong to them : 
though I equally hold that the statement of them by Ricardo 
himself has frequently serious, and sometimes glaring, deficiencier. 
In some cases, as in the determination of Wages and Profits, while 
recognising an element of truth in Ricardo’s view, I think that the 
defects of his doctrine are beyond patching, and that an entirely 
new treatment of the subject has to be adopted. On the other hand, 
as regards the relation of Value to Cost of Production, Ricaido’s 
doctrine is of fundamental importance (though requiring to be 
qualified and supplemented); and any teaching which ignores or 
obscures it appears to me fatally defective. t, whatever judgment 
may be passed on the work of Ricardo, it is certainly misleading to 
say that Mill urged the car of Economic science further towards 
“ confusion ” on the “ wrong line ” on which Ricardo had shunted it. 
Indeed I am unable to conjecture how Jevons would have supported 
a statement which appears to me so perverse. He cannot, I think, 
refer to the general theory of Value, where Mill corrects and supple- 
ments Ricardo’s view, by giving due place to the operation of Supply 
and Demand in the determination of market-price; and where he 
quietly gets rid of Ricardo’s serious confusion between Measure of 
Value and Cause or Determinant of Value. Nor can be have been 
thinking of the theory of Rent ; for here Mill’s exposition of the 
Ricardian doctrine is improved and guarded in several important 
respects, especially by the account taken of Carey’s indisputable 
limitation of the law of diminishing returns, and by the stress laid 
on the influence of general industrial progress in counteracting this 
law. Nor, again, can he have in view the theory of Wages and 
Profits; in which, among other improvements. Mill reduces to. 
harmlessness Ricardo’s dangerous paradox that wages cannot rise 
without profits falling.” Nor, finally, can his statement relate to 
the theory of International Values ; since he expressly says that this 
is probably the most valuable part of Mill’s work. But if Jevons’s 
ohaige cannot be justified in relation to any of the four topics that 
I have mentioned, it is difficult to conceive how so strong a state- 
ment can possibly be justified at all. It must be admitted that on 
more than one important point Mill hss not made dear to the reader 
the interval that separates his dootrine from Ricardo’s: which, 
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with CSiffe Leslie, I partly attribute to that piety of a disciple ” 
which Mill always manifests towards Ricardo’s teaching. This 
disposition has had some unfortunate consequences, and must be 
regarded as a weakness ; still, in a subject where most writers have 
shewn so marked a tendency to emphasise the novelty of their ideas, 
and exaggerate their divergence from their predecessors, it appears 
to me a weakness that “leans to virtue’s sida” 



CHAPTER IL 

SCOPE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

§ 1. PouTiOAL ELconomy, in England at least, is now almost 
universally understood to be a study or inquiry concerned with 
the Production, Distribution, and Exchange of Wealth in a 
society. I shall afterwards* propose, in certain parts of the 
inquiry, to substitute for 'wealth’ a term which will include the 
transient utilities resulting from labour — which we call ‘ser- 
vices* — as well as the utilities “embodied in material objects** 
to which the term ‘wealth* is commonly restricted. But since 
the relations of men to Wealth, strictly taken, will in any case 
constitute the chief object of our study, we may acquiesce 
provisionally in the definition above given : understanding that 
by ‘Production of wealth* is meant the production of new 
value or utility in pre-existing materials; and that under the 
head of ‘Distribution and Exchange* we examine, not the 
material processes by which goods are conveyedf fix)m place to 
place*, or the legal processes by which they are transferred 
from owner to owner, but the different proportions in which the 
produce of industry is shared among the different economic 
classes that have co-operated in producing it, the ratios in which 
different kinds of wealth are exchanged for each other, and the 
causes determining these proportions and ratios. 

A more fundamental divergence of opinion relates to the 
point of view from which Political Economy contemplates these 

1 Cf. Bookl. Chapter iii 

> It may be obeer^ that '^dietribatioii’* in this material sense is, in the 
view 4if the politieal economist, a kind of prodnotion, since it adds to the utility 
and valne of the goods oonv^ed. 
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relations. Is its primaiy aim to establish certain general pro- 
positions, either positively or hypothetically true, respecting the 
coexistence and sequence of fbcts, or to give practical rules for 
the attainment of certain ends ? Is it, in short — to use an old 
distinction recently revived in this connexion — a Science or an 
Art ? The former view is that now generally adopted by writers 
on economic theory in England. Their treatises no doubt in- 
clude topics belonging' admittedly to Art rather than to Science ; 
namely, the discussion of the principles on which Taxation should 
be managed and of the general nature and limits of Governmental 
interference, so &r as it affects the amount* or the distribution 
of the national wealth. But these matters are generally handled 
by the writers in question under the head not of Political 
Eiconomy strictly speaking, but of its application to Politics 
or the Alt of Government. They hold that the precepts or 
rules of this department of practice are properly based, in a 
great measure, on the generalisations or deductions of Economic 
Science; but they do not mean these rules of Art when they 
speak of the ‘laws of Political Economy*; and they have 
frequently censured as a vulgar error the habit of thinking 
and speaking of economic ‘laws* as liable to ‘violation,* and 
as needing to be realised by voluntary conformity or even 
enforced by public opinion. Still this habit has been found 
very difficult to eradicate^; and indeed, the sharp distinction 
which English economists have drawn between economic 
theory and its application to practice has not worked itself 
into the common thought even of cultivated Englishmen, and, 
it has not b^n generally accepted by Continental writen^ 
When, in discussing the same matters, one set of disputant^ 
blend the consideration of ‘ what exists * or ‘ tends to exist ’ 
with the consideration of ‘ what ought to be done,* while another 
set emphatically distinguish the two questions, the gravest 
misunderstanding is likely to result: hence it seems very 
important to examine carefully the causes and the justifica- 
tion, if there be any, of this widespread confusion— -or at least 
fusion — of distinct inquiries. 

^ I think it may be eaid that, at least in nine oases out of ten, when reference 
is made by public speakers or journalists to the laws of Political Economy, it is 
implied that Political Economy pre9eribe$ ** freedom of contract,” and does not 
merely assume it as a condition ofthe applicability of its conclusions. 
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§ 2. The causes are partly historical or linguistic; partly, 
again, they lie deep in the nature of the subject and the normid 
conditions of the application of the human intellect to practice. 
To begin with the former, we may observe that the generic 
term Economy has always denoted an Art or method of attaining 
a practical end rather than a Science, and that it has naturally 
been found difficult to alter its meaning altogether in prefixing 
to it the epithet Political; especially since, the compound 
‘ politico-economical ’ having been found unendurable, the 
simple ‘ economical ' has been used to do adjectival duty both 
for ‘economy* and ‘political economy.’ Recent writers, it is 
true, have generally used ‘economic* as the adjective corre- 
sponding to ‘ political economy * : but though they have thereby 
to some extent obviated an ambiguity of language ^ they have 
not done away with the general impression that Political 
Economy is one branch of a larger subject which includes 
Domestic Economy as another branch. This, of course, was 
the relation of the two studies as originally conceived : other- 
wise the term Political Economy would never have come into 
use. “ Economy ” originally meant, in Greek, the management 
of the affairs of a household, especially the provision and ad- 
ministration of its income; and it was because a monarch or 

^ It is worth observing that, in its current use, the adjective ** economic” 
retains its relation to ** economy ” in the department of Production, where — as 
will be pointed out subsequently — ^the line between Science and Art is par- 
ticularly difficult to draw. Thus when the word ** economic” is used either 
along with such terms as **gain,” **loss,” ** advantage,” “drawback,” or as a 
term of approval implying gain or advantage, it always refers to the relation of 
cost or expenditure to the quantity of some result attained by it. An arrange- 
ment “economically” preferable to some other is one that produces either a 
given result at a less cost or a greater amount of a certain kind of result at no 
greater cost: there is an ** economic gain” when either cost is saved or produce 
increased, and an ** economic loss” when the reverse of either process occurs. 
There is no similar use of the term to imply an ideal system of distributing 
wealth; we should not, for instance, speak of laws relating to property as 
eeonomteally advantageous or desirable, meaning that they led to a right 
division of property. We might no doubt speak of an “ economic” distribution 
of wealth, no less than of labour; but this is really a confirmation of the view 
just stated; since in so q>eaking we should be understood to be assuming that 
the end of the distribution was to produce the greatest possible amount of 
.happiness or satisfaction, and affirming that the arrangement spoken of as 
‘^economic” was well adapted to this end. This peculiar use of the adjective 
“economic” should be carefully noticed; as it is almost indispenteble, while at 
the same time it is a little liable to confuse- the reader. 
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statesman was conceived to have the function of arranging the 
industry of the country somewhat as the father of a feinily 
arranges the industry of his household, that the Art which 
offered him guidance in the performance of this function was 
called Political Economy. The term is used to denote the 
financial branch of the art or business of government in a 
treatise translated as Aristotle's in the thirteenth century; 
and so when, in the transition from mediaeval to modem 
history, the question of ways and means obtrusively claimed 
the attention of statesmen, “ political economy ” was the name 
naturally given to that part of the art of government which had 
for its aim the replenishment of the public treasury, and — as a 
means to this — the enrichment of the community by a provi- 
dent regulation of industry and trade. The term retained this 
meaning for a considerable time, the enrichment of the people 
coming, however, to be less exclusively regarded from the point 
of view of public finance, and more sought as a condition of 
social wellbeing. If we turn, for example, to Sir James Steuart, 
the first of our systematic writers, we find that his Inquiry into 
the Principles of Political Economy (published in 1767, nine 
years before the Wealth of Nations) commences with the 
following account of the subject: 

‘'Economy in general is the art of providing for all the 

“wants of a family with prudence and frugality The whole 

“ economy must be directed by the head, who is both lord and 

“ steward ; as lord he establishes the laws of his economy, as 

“ steward he puts them into execution 

“What economy is in a family. Political Economy is in a 

‘ state, but the statesman is not master to establish what 

“fonn of economy he pleases; the great art, therefoi-e, of 

“ Political Economy is first to adapt the different operations of it 
“ to the spirit, manners, habits, and customs of the people, and 
“afterwards to model these circumstances so as to be able to 
“introduce a set of new and more useful institutions. 

“ The principal object of this science is to secure a certain 
“ fund of subsistence for all the inhabitants, to obviate every 
“circumstance which may render it precarious; to provide 
“ everything necessary for supplying the wants of the society, 
“ and to employ the inhabitants (supposing them to be freemen) 
“in such a manner as naturally to create reciprocal i-elations 
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'' and dependencies between them, so as to make their several 
“ interests lead them to supply one another with their reciprocal 

" wants Political Economy in each country must necessarily 

be different ; it is the business of a statesman to judge 

“of the expediency of different schemes of economy, and by 
“ degrees to model the minds of his subjects so as to induce 
“ them, from the allurement of private interest, to concur in the 
“ execution of his plan.” 

Before the close, indeed, of the eighteenth century, an 
essentially different view of a statesman’s duties, in relation 
to industry and trade, had begun to be widely taken, under the 
influence first of the Physiocrats and afterward of Adam Smith. 
Still, notwithstanding the gulf that separates Adam Smith’s 
economic doctrine from Steuart’s, he is equally decided in re- 
garding Political Elconomy as a study with an immediate 
practical end^ “Political Economy,” he says, in the intro- 
duction to the fourth book of the Wealth of Nations, “ proposes 
“two distinct objects: first, to provide a plentiful revenue 
“or subsistence for the people, or, more properly, to enable 
“them to provide such a revenue or subsistence for them- 
“ selves; and secondly, to supply the state or commonwealth 
“ with a revenue sufficient for the public services. It proposes 
“to enrich both the people and the sovereign.” Accordingly 
by the “systems of Political Economy” of which he treats 
in this book he seems at the outset to mean not systems in the 
scientific sense, that is, connected sets of general statements 
of fact ; but modes of organised governmental interference with 
a view to “ enriching the people and the sovereign.” But each 
of these systems was of course based upon certain quasi-scientific 
principles, a certain* view of economic facts; for instance, the 
“mercantile” system of restraints on importation, encourage- 
ments of exportation, &c., rested on the supposition that the 
balance of gold and silver procured by any branch of national 
industry and commerce was a trustworthy criterion of its advan- 

1 No importance ia to be attached to the faot^that Stenart, Adam Smith, 
and Others call Political Economy a Science while defining it as (what we shoold 
now call) an Art. The present general recognition of the distinction between 
the two terms, in its application to eeonomic matters, is doe, 1 think, to the 
combined infinence of Senior and J. S. Mil], and cannot be traced farther back. 
MKhilloeh,'for instance, altogether ignores it. 
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tage to the countiy. Hence in his discussion of the mercantile 
Intern Adam Smith naturally expounds and refutes this quasi- 
scientific doctrine (and the conf^cms and errors on which it 
Was founded) along with the practical deductions drawn from it ; 
though he is chiefly occupied in describing these latter and 
tracing their consequences. So far there is no particular dis- 
advantage in the ambiguity of the term ' system ’ ; as it might 
legitimately denote either a body of scientific doctrines or a set 
of practical precepts, there is no serious confusion caused by using 
it for a combination of the two. 

But when Adam Smith passes in the ninth chapter to treat 
of ‘‘Agricultural Systems,” the ambiguous term becomes a 
manifestly awkward instrument for the conveyance of his 
meaning, and is certainly liable to cause a confusion in the 
reader’s mind. For we naturally expect to find in an agri- 
cultural ‘system* the same kind of organised governmental 
interference in the interest of agricultural producers that we 
found in the mercantile system in the interest of manufiicturers 
and merchants; and in fact Adam Smith’s own language 
expressly suggests this antithesis. He introduces his account 
of the views of Quesnay and the other French Physiocrats, 
which occupies two-thirds of this chapter, by a reference to 
Colbert’s protective policy ; remarking that “ as in the plan of 
“ Mr Colbert the industry of the towns was certainly overvalued 
“ in comparison with that of the countiy, so in their system it 
seems to be as certainly undervalued.” He passes on from 
his discussion of the Physiocrats to speak of the policy of 
China, Indostan, and ancient Egypt, which, as he says, “ favours 
“ agriculture more than all other employments ” ; he also refers 
to the ancient republics of Greece and Borne, whose policy 
“honoured agriculture more than manufactures (though it 
“ seems rather to have discouraged the latter employments than 
to have given any direct or intentional encouragement to the 
“ former).” And he concludes by arguing that “ those agricul- 
^‘tural systems... which prefekring agriculture to all other em- 
“plo}rments, in order to promote it, impose restraints upon 
mamififtctures and foreign trade... really and in the end dis- 
“ courage their own favourite species of industiy...and are 
“therefore more inconsistent than the mercantile system”; 
^tnd that, therefore, “all systems of preference and restraint 

2 


8. P. S. 
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“ should be completely taken away.” Hence the careless reader 
might excusably carry away the impression that Quesnay's 
doctrine, which was certainly a “system of preference” for 
agriculture, was like the “ plan of Mr Colbert,” a S 3 rstem of legal 
regulation and restraint: and even the careful reader, if not 
previously informed on the subject, must be startled when he 
suddenly learns that in Quesnay’s view “ perfect liberty ” was 
“the only eflFectual expedient” for encouraging agriculture; 
and that the only positive governmental interference proposed 
by the Physiocrats, ais a deduction from their speculative 
preference for agriculturists, was the raising of all revenue by 
an “imp6t unique” on rent. 

The truth is that Adam Smith has really not seen the 
extent to which, in the haiids of the Physiocrats as well as 
his own, the method of Political Elconomy has changed its 
fundamental character and become the method of a science 
rather than an art: since the change is due not to any 
difference in the question primarily asked by the economic 
inquirer, but to the entirely different answer now given to it. 
The question is still the same, “ How to make the nation as rich 
“ as possible ” : but as the answer now is “ By letting each 
“'member of it make himself as rich as he can in his own way,” 
that portion of the old art of Political Economy which professed 
to teach a statesman how to “provide a plentiful revenue or 
“ subsistence for the people ” becomes almost evanescent : since 
the only service of this kind which the sovereign can render — 
besides protecting his subjects from the violence of foreigners 
and from mutual oppression and injustice — is to “erect and 
“ maintain certain public works and certain public institutions, 
“ which it can never be for the interest of any individual, or any 
“small number of individuals, to erect and maintain.” What 
remains for Political Economy to teach the statesman is merely 
how to provide himself with a “ revenue sufficient for the public 
“services” in the best possible way: and accordingly such 
teaching, since Adam Smith’s time, has constituted the sole 
or chief part of Political Economy considered as an art. As 
regards the “plentiful revenue or subsistence of the people,” 
Adam Smith, instead of shewing the statesman how to pro- 
vide it, has to shew him how Nature herself would make 
imple provision if only the statesman would abstain from 
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interfering with her processes: instead of recommending lavs 
(in the jurist's sense) by which the national production and 
distribution of wealth ought to he governed, he has to trace the 
laws (in the naturalist’s sense) by which these processes actually 
are governed. In short, the substance of his economic doctrine 
naturally leads him to expound it in the form of the science to 
which later writers have applied the name of Political Economy; 
before entering (in Book v.) on the discussion of the principles 
of the Art of Political Economy, of which the legitimate sphere 
is, in his view, reduced to the principles of governmental expen- 
diture and taxation. 

§ 3. But however great the change that was thus made, 
through the teaching of tjie Physiocrats and Adam Smith com- 
bined, in the current conception of Political Economy, it is 
important to observe that the transition thus effected from 
Art to Science was, in the nature of the case, incomplete. 
Political Elconomy became primarily a study of ' what is ’ rather 
than of ‘ what ought to be done ’ : but this was because the two 
notions were, at least to a considerable extent, identified in the 
political economist’s contemplation of the existing processes of 
the production and distribution of wealth. He described and 
analysed these processes, not only to shew what they were, but 
also to shew that they were not likely to be improved by human 
restraints and regulations. This is tnie not only of Adam Smith, 
but of almost all his disciples and successors for more than half 
a century. It should be noted, however, that they have main- 
tained this identity of the actual with the ideal in very different 
degrees and on very different grounds ; and that a considerable 
amount of mutual misunderstanding and mistaken inference 
has resulted from not observing these differences. Such mis- 
understanding has been a good deal aided by the ambiguity of 
the term ‘ natural,’ applied by Adam Smith, Ricardo, and others, 
to the shares of different producers as determined by the eco- 
nomic. laws which these writers expound. For by the term 
‘ natural ’ as commonly used, the notion of ‘ what generally is,’ 
or ‘ what would be apart from human interference,’ is suggested 
in vague combination with that of ‘ what ought to be * or ‘ what 
is intended by a benevolent Providence ’ : and it is not always 
easy to say in what proportions the two meanings are mixed 
by any pa^icular writer. Indeed it is somewhat difficult to 
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determine this even in the case of Adam Smitli himaelf. 
There is no doubt that — as Mr Cliffe Leslie^ has pointed 
out — ^Adam Smith’s advocacy of the "obvious and simple sys- 
" tern of natural liberty ” is connected with his strongly marked 
theistic and optimistic view of the order of the physical and 
Bociid world. He is convinced that " all the inhabitants of the 
" universe are under the immediate care and protection of that* 
"great, benevolent, and all-vrise Being, who directs all the 
"movemente of nature, and who is determined, by his own 
"unalterable perfections, to maintain in it, at all times, the 
"greatest possible quantity of happiness ” * : and this conviction 
gives him a peculiar satisfaction in tracing the various ways in 
which the public interest is "naturally” promoted by the spon- 
taneous co-operation of individuals seeking each the greatest 
pecuniary gain to himself. At the same^ time he is too cool an 
observer of social facts to carry this optimism to an extravagant 
pitch. He takes care to point out, for instance, that the " in- 
" terest of the employers of stock ” has " not the same connexion 
" with the general interest of society ” as" that of landlords and 
labourers : and even that " the interest of the dealers in any 
"particular branch of trade or manufactures is always in some 
"respect different from and even opposite to that of the 
"public”’. So again when he speaks of "hands naturally 
" multiplying beyond their employment ” in the stationary state 
of a country’s wealth, and describes the " starving condition of 
"the labouring poor as a natural symptom of the declining 
" state,” we can hardly suppose that the term " natural ” is in- 
tended directly to imply the design of a benevolent Providence. 
The Natural is her^ what actually exists or what tends to exist 
according to general laws, apart from casual disturbances and 
deliberate human interference. In consideration of these and 
similar passages we should, I think, refrain from attributing to 
Adam Smith a speculative belief in the excellence of the exist- 
ing arrangements for producing and distributing wealth, to 
any further extent than is required to support his practical 
conclusion that they are not likely to be bettered by the 

1 In an Euaj on the Politieid Economy of Adam Smith, reprinted in 
M$iay 9 in PolUital and Moral Philotophiy. 

* Theory of Moral SewHmentit Part VL | xi. o. iii. 

* Wealth o/Naiiont, Book 1. e. xi. 
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interference of government. Still less should we attribute to 
him any intention of demonstrating that these arrangements 
realise distributive justice, in the sense that each man’s remu- 
neration is an exact measure of the service that he renders to 
society. On the contraiy, he expressly affirms the opposite of 
this in the case of the landlord, whose rent costs him neither 
** labour nor care ” and is '' not at all proportional to what the 
** landlord may have laid out upon the improvement of the land, 
" or to what he can afford to take ; but to what the fiumer can 
afford to give.” If at the same time, as a Moralist and 
Natural Theologian, he holds that there is nothing unjust in 
the established order of distribution, and that each individual 
is duly provided for by a beneficent Providence, it is not be- 
cause he considers that each enjoys wealth in proportion to his 
deserts, but rather because he sincerely believes in the delu- 
siveness — so hx as the individual is concerned — of the common 
struggle to get rich, and holds that happiness is equally distri- 
buted among the different ranks of society in spite of their vast 
inequalities in wealth K 

There is, therefore, a great interval between the position of 
Adam Smith and that, for instance, of Bastiat. In Bastiat’s 
conception of the fundamental problem of Political Economy 
the questions of Science and Art ore completely fused ; his aim 
being, as his biographer says, to prove that that which is or 
rather would be, if government would only keep its hands off — 
“is conformable to that which ought to be”: and that every 
one tends to get exactly his deserts in the economic order of 
unmodified competition. None of the English followers of 
Adam Smith has ever gone so far in this direction as Bastiat ; 
and the most eminent of them, Ricardo, represents, we may say, 
the opposite pole in the development of Adam Smith’s doctrine. 
When Ricardo, using Adam Smith’s term to denote a somewhat 
different fiu^t, speaks of the “ natural ” price of labour, his phrase 
carries with it no optimistic or theistic suggestions whats^ver ; 
he means simply the price which certain supposed permanent 
causes fu^ continually tending to produce. Indeed he explains 
that “ in an improving society ” the market-price of labour may 
remain an indefinite time above the “natural” price; and he 


^ Cf. Theory of Moral SentimenU, Port lY. e. i. 
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qontemplates with anything but satisfaction the result of the 
natural advance of society/* which in his view tends to the 
benefit of landlords alone. He remains true, no doubt, to Adam 
Smith’s “ system of natural liberty ” as regards the distribution 
of produce no less than the direction of industiy; but he is 
further even than Adam Smith from any attempt to demonr 
strate a necessary harmony of interests among the producers, 
whom he would leave to settle their shares by tree contract. 
In fact, two of his most characteristic doctrines are diametric- 
ally opposed to any such harmony : his demonstrations, namely, 
that marked improvements in agriculture have a tendency to 
diminish rent, and that the substitution of machineiy for human 
labour is often very injurious to the interests of the class of 
labourers. And though he is averse to any direct legislative 
interference with the natural detemiination of wages, he is 
disposed to encourage “some effort on the part of the legis- 
“lature” to secure the comfort and well-being of the poor 
by regulating the increase of their numbers. This last sug- 
gestion indicates a main source of the difference between 
Ricardo’s teaching and that of his great predecessor. It was 
the Malthusian view of Population which rendered the optimism 
of the eighteenth centuiy imjiossible to Ekiglish economists of 
the nineteenth. If the tendency of Nature left alone was to 
produce, as the ultimate outcome of social progress, a multi- 
tude of labourers on the veige of starvation, it was difficult 
to contemplate her processes with anything like enthusiasm. 
A less “jaundiced” mind than that of the hero of Locksley 
HaU might well feel depressed at the prospect. 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion creeping nigher 
** Glares at one that nods and winks beside a slowly dying fire.’* 

Hence in England, the more thoughtful even of those eco- 
nomists, who have adhered in the main to Adam Smith’s 
limitations of the sphere of government, have enforced these 
limitations sadly rather than triumphantly; not as admirers 
of the social order at present resulting from “ natural liberty,” 
but as convinced that it is at least preferable to any artificial 
order that government might be able to substitute for it. 

Still it remains true that “ orthodox ” Political Elconomy, in 
England no less than on the Continent, has generally included 
an advocacy of Laisaer Faire ; and that not only in ti'eating of 
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the attempts to regulate Production, with which Adam Smith 
was practically most concerned, but also in dealing with the 
questions of Distribution, which the movement of nineteenth 
century thought has brought into continually greater promi- 
nence. If our orthodox economists have not gone the length 
of maintaining that distribution by free competition is perfectly 
just, as proportioning reward to service, they have still gener- 
ally maintained it to be practically the best mode of dividing 
the produce of the organised labour of human beings; they 
have held that through the stimulus it gives to exertion, the 
self-reliance and forethought that it fosters, the free play of 
intellect that it allows, it must produce more happiness on the 
whole than any other system, in spite of the waste of the 
material means of happiness caused by the luxurious expendi- 
ture of the rich. Or if they have not even gone so far as this, 
they have at any rate taught that it is inevitable, and that any 
attempt to deviate from it will be merely throwing effort away. 
Thus, by one road or another, they have been led to the same 
practical conclusion in favour of non-interference; and it is 
hardly surprising that practical persons have connected this 
conclusion with the economic doctrines with which it was found 
in company, and have regarded it as an established “law of 
“ political economy ” that all contracts should be free and that 
every one should be paid exactly the market-price of his 
services. 

It must be obvious, however, as soon as it is pointed out, 
that the investigation of the laws that determine actual prices, 
wages, and profits, so far as these depend on the fi:^e competi- 
tion of individuals, is essentially distinct from the inquir}" 
how far it is desirable that the action of free competition 
should be restrained or modified — whether by the steadying 
force of custom, the remedial, intervention of philanthropy, 
the legislative or administrative control of government, or the 
voluntary combination of masters or workmen. So far as the 
purely scientific economist studies primarily the results that 
tend to be produced by perfectly free competition, it is not 
because he has any predilection for this order of things — for 
science knows nothing of such preferences — but merely because 
its greater simplicity renders it easier to grasp. He holds that 
a knowledge of these simpler relations precedes, in the order 
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of study, the investigation of the more complex economic 
problems that result fix>m competition modified by disturbing 
causes^ But the adoption of competition perfi^tly firee and per- 
fectly active as a scientific ideal^ — as a means of simplifying the 
economic facts which actual society presents, for the convenience 
of general reasoning — does not imply its adoption as a practical 
ideal, which the statesman or philanthropist ought to aim at 
realising as completely as possible. Even if we conclude with 
Bastiat that unrestricted competition would give eveiy man 
his deserts and otherwise bring about the best of all possible 
economic worlds, we must, in order to reach this conclusion, 
adopt some principle for determining what a man’s deserts are, 
some criterion of social wellbeing which carries us beyond the 
merely scientific determination of wages, profits, and prices. 
In short, as regards the whole department of distribution and 
exchange, the Art of Political Economy— if we admit the notion 
of art at all — is easily and completely distinguishable firom the 
scientific study of economic facts and laws. 

§ 4. The case is different with Production : and it is to be 
observed that in the original treatment of Political Economy as 
a directly practical inquiry it was the improvement of Produc- 
tion rather than Distribution that was taken as its practical end. 
Thus Adam Smith’s opening paragraphs represent as his main 
object the investigation of the conditions which determine a 
nation’s aimual supply of the necessaries and conveniences of 
life to be abundant or scanty. His first book begins with a 
discussion of “ the causes of the improvement in the productive 
“ powers of labour ” ; in his second book he is occupied in con- 
sidering the fundamental importance of '' stock ” to production, 
and the different quantities of labour which it puts in motion, 
“ according to the different ways in which it is employed.” In 
the third he describes the diverse plans that nations have fol- 
lowed in the general direction of labour, with the aim of making 

^ The statement in the text represents, I think, the general view of econo- 
mists, which I am here trying to give; hot it does not exactly represent my 
own view as regards one of these disturbing causes, namely, voluntary com- 
bination. For combination among the sellers of any comn^odity places the 
persons combining in a position economically similar to that of a monopolist ; 
and though the laws that govern prices under the condition of monopoly are 
different from those that result from free competition, they do not appear to 
be necessarily more complen. Gf. post, Book II. c. ii. and c. x. 
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its produce as great as possible; and, as we have seen, the 
"systems of political economy” discussed in his fourth book 
were sjnstems framed with a view to the same end. On the other 
hand he hardly considers Distribution as a practical problem; 
and so for as he does raise the question, how a more liberal 
" reward of labour ” may be attained, his answer seems to be 
that it can only be attained by "increasing the national 
" wealth,” or in other words by solving the practical problem of 
Production. So again, in the brief but pregnant treatise on the 
Elements of Political Economy written a generation later by 
James Mill, it is noticeable that in describing the scope of his 
chapter on Production he puts prominently forward its directly 
practical aim: its object is, he says, to “ascertain by what 
" means the objects of desire may be produced with the greatest 
"ease and in greatest abundance, and upon these discoveries, 
" when made, to form a system of rules skilfully adapted to the 
" end.” Whereas, when he comes to speak of the laws of Distri- 
bution, it never occurs to him even to hint that the process 
investigated admits of being improved, and that the student 
ought to keep this improvement in view. And in the account 
of the objects of Political Economy given ten years later by 
M®Culloch, this difference in the treatment of the different 
inquiries is equally marked. 

Nor is it difficult to understand how this difference comes to 
be maintained. In dealing with questions of Production, the 
obvious and uncontroverted aim of all rational effort — public or 
private — is, other things being equal, to produce as much as 
possible in proportion to the cost. The extent to which this 
aim is realised is the most interesting point to observe in 
examining the actual process of production in different ages 
and countries; and this is also the criterion which we adopt 
naturally and without reflection when we judge different 
methods of production to be better or worse. Hence the 
transition from the point of view of Science to that of Art is, in 
this part of the subject, easy and almost imperceptible; the 
conclusions of the former are almost immediately convertible 
into the precepts of the latter. Accordingly we find that even 
the most careful of the writers who, like J. S. Mill, have taken 
special pains to present Political Economy as primarily a Science, 
give a prominent place in this part of their work to the dis- 
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cussion of the good and bad results of different modes of 
production. They analyse the gain derived from the Division 
of Labour, and note the counterbalancing drawbacks; they 
compare the advantages and disadvantages of the “ grande” and 
“petite culture” in farming; they consider what kinds of busi- 
ness are adapted to management by joint-stock companies — all 
topics which clearly belong to the discussion of Production 
regarded as an Art. I do not myself think that these practical 
questions should be treated decisively'in a general treatise on 
Economic Science ; since any adequate discussion of them must 
involve an amount of technical detail unsuitable to such a 
treatise. But it does not seem possible to draw a sharp line 
between the “technical” and the “economic” aspects of these 
questions; and in any case it is the admitted business of an 
economist, in studying sfx;ial production, to investigate the 
causes by which the labour of any society is rendered more or 
less prod\ictive of wealth : and such an investigation necessarily 
goes far to supply an answer to the question “ how the produce 
“ of labour may be made as great iis possible.” 

§ 5. At the same time, although in discussing the conditions 
more or less favourable to Production we inevitably approach 
the margin which divides Art from Science, I have thought it 
expedient to reserve as much as possible for a separate inquirj^ 
the discussion of the principles of governmental interference 
with industry: whether with a view to a better organised Pro- 
duction or a more satisfactor}" Distribution of wealth : since I 
conform so far to the older and more popular view of my subject 
as to consider the discussion of these principles an integral part 
of the theory of Political Economy. 

N. W. Senior was one of the first economists who definitely 
proposed to confine the name Political Economy to the theoreti- 
cal branch of the subject, leaving the practical branch to be 
absorbed in the general art of government ; and as this view of 
the scope of the study has since been the pie valent \dew among 
English economists, it may be convenient to examine briefly 
the arguments by which Senior justifies the innovation. He 
begins by fully recognising the importance of the questions 
which the practical branch of Political Economy, as previously 
conceived, attempts to answer. Inquiries, he says, as to the 
means by which the industiy of man may be rendered more 
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productive by the action of government, as to the distribution of 
wealth most desirable in a given state of society, and as to the 
means by which any given country may facilitate such a distri- 
bution — such inquiries are undoubtedly of great interest. But 
“ they no more form part of the science of political economy than 
“ navigation forms part of the science of astronomy. The prin- 
“ciples supplied by political economy are indeed necessary 
“ elements in their solution but they are not the only or even 
"the most important elements.... They involve, as their general 
" premisses, the consideration of the whole theory of moi-als, of 
"government, and of civil and criminal legislation; and for 
" their particular premisses, a knowledge of all the fiicts which 
"affect the community which the economist proposes to in- 
“ fluence.” The statesman, he explains, who has practically to 
solve these questions, must consider all the causes w'hich may 
promote or impede the general welfare of the society for which 
he proposes to legislate: the political economist, whose syste- 
matic attention has been concent mted on wealth, " has con- 
"sidered only one, though the most important, of those causes”: 
accordingly his scientific conclusions, however tnie, "do not 
"authorise him in adding a single syllable of advice.” His 
business as a* political economist " is neither to recommend nor 
" to dissuade, but to state general principles Avhich it is fatal to 
" neglect, but neither advisable nor perhaps pmcticable to use 
" as the sole or even the principal guides in the conduct of 
" affairs.” Substantially the same view was expressly adopted 
by J. S. Mill, though the plan of his popular and influential 
Principles of Political Economy is not framed in accordance 
with it. With characteristic eclecticism, while he includes in 
his treatise a discussion of the questions of the old art of 
Political Economy — even with some startling enlargements — he 
does not introduce these discussions as belonging to Political 
Economy strictly : but as mingling Political Economy with social 
philosophy. The same view w^as also effectively expounded, 
some years later, by J. E. Cairaes in his Lectures on the Cha- 
racter and Logical Method of Political Economy, with still 
more pronounced antagonism to the older view than even Senior 
had shewn. "Political Economy,” says Caimes, ‘‘stands neutral 
" between competing social schemes, as the science of mechanics 
“ stands neutial between competing plans of railway construction, 
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as chemistiy stands neutral between competing plans of sanitary 
"improvement”: it has, accordingly, "nothing to do with laxMer 
“faired And since Caimes, the majority of English writers 
who have regarded Political Economy as a scientific study have 
taken substantially the same view of its scope. 

There is no doubt much force in the arguments of these 
writers, so far as they tend to the conclusion that the art of 
Political Economy, according to Adam Smith’s use of the term, 
cannot be completely separated from the general art of govern- 
ment. It is certainly true that in deciding practical questions 
of public finance — of governmental action, in matters of 
industry and trade, on other than financial grounds — ^it is often 
necessary to take into account other considerations besides the 
effects of the proposed measures on the production and distri- 
bution of wealth; and that sometimes these other considera- 
tions are more important than those with which Political 
Economy is concerned. But to refiise therefore to recognise an 
art of Political Economy at all, even as a partially distinct branch 
of a larger whole, was a more drastic measure than these argu- 
ments justified; and it was certainly exposed to the drawbacks 
involved in any attempt to change the long-established meaning 
of a familiar term. To tell the readers of Adam Smith — for the 
Wealth of Nations has never ceased to be widely read —that 
"Political Economy has nothing to do with laisser faire** was too 
daring a paradox ; and it certainly has not been veiy successful 
in dispelling the popular confiision between theory and practice 
which it was intended to clear away. The " laws of Political 
"Economy” ai-e still liable to be "^sobeyed” in the ordinary 
discourse even of well-educated persons ; and there can be no 
doubt that the interest of Adam Smith’s book for ordinaiy 
readers is largely due to the decisiveness with which he offers 
to statesmen the kind of practical counsels which, according to 
Senior and Caimes, he ought carefully to have abstained fix)m 
giving ; perhaps, therefore, in view of long-established usage, it 
will be found more easy to avoid any confiision between “laws of 
" nature ” and “ laws of human legislation ” in relation to the 
production and distribution of wealth, if we grant the study of 
both a place within the pale of Political Economy, while carefully 
distinguishing the Science or theoretical branch of the subject 
from the Art or practical branch. 
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§ 6. And this conclusion will receive further support if we 
see reason to regard the science of Political Economy as only 
a partially distinct branch of the general science of Society, just 
as the art is only a partially distinct branch of the general art 
of Government. This, no doubt, was not the view taken by 
Senior, Caimes, and their followers. According to the former, 
while the sciences which supply the rational basis for the art of 
Government have premisses drawn from an infinite variety of 
phenomena, the premisses of the science of Political Economy 
consist of a very few general propositions ; from which, as he 
holds, the political economist can draw conclusions universally 
true in respect of the production of wealth, and as regards its 
distribution, can at any rate ''lay down the natural state of 
" things as a general rule,” without turning his attention to any 
elements of social life beyond the processes of producing and 
exchanging wealth. The scientific value of such deductive 
reasonings will be considered later; what we have now to 
observe — a point apparently overlooked by Senior and Caimes — 
is that the practical arguments in favour of the "system of 
" natural liberty,” ui^ed by Adam Smith and his successors, may 
similarly be presented as deductions fix)m a few premisses, repre- 
senting fruniliar facts of human experience and not requiring any 
wide study of social phenomena. Thus it may be argued, first, 
that from the universality of the desire for wealth, from the 
superior opportunities that each individual has, as compared 
with any other person, of learning what conduces best to the 
satisfaction of his wants, and from the keener concern he has for 
such satisfriction, any sane adult may be expected to discover 
and aim at his own economic interests better than government 
will do this for him. Then, this being granted, it may be argued, 
secondly, that consumers in general — that is, the members of 
the community generally in the character of consumers — seek- 
ing each his own interest intelligently, will cause an effectual 
demand for different kinds of products and services, in propor- 
tion to their utility to society; while producers, generally 
seeking each his own interest intelligently, will be led to supply 
this demand in the most economic way, each one training him- 
self or being trained by his parents for the best rewarded, and 
therefore most useful, services for which he is adapted. Then, 
keeping within the same narrow lines of analysis and deduction. 
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we may shew how in certain cases, such as that of industrial 
monopoly, the general argument for the coincidence of private 
interest with the interest of the community £uls. All these 
arguments may be worked out in considerable detail, without 
touching on any social facts beyond those considered in the 
science delineated by Senior — the nature of wealth, the general 
causes of changes in the value of purchaseable commodities, the 
universal desire to obtain such commodities at the least possible 
sacrifice, and the rational activities to which this desire may be 
assumed to prompt intelligent persons under various conditions. 

It will be replied that this kind of general reasoning cannot 
by itself enable us to solve any of the practical problems of 
economic legislation; because such problems, as Caimes says, 
often “present other aspects than the purely economical — 
“ political, moral, educational, artistic aspects ; — and these may 
“ involve consequences so weighty as to turn the scale against 
“purely ecM»nomic solutions/’ In saying, however, that there 
are “few” practical problems which do not present extra- 
economical asj)ects, Caimes seems to go too far; since there 
are certainly some important departments of economic legisla- 
tion, e,g., banking and cunency, in which a statesman would 
usually come to his conclusions on purely economic grounds. Still 
no doubt his statement is largely true ; even in matters of tax- 
ation and public finance, other than strictly economic aims have 
often to be taken into account, — for instance, the actual plan 
of taxation in England is partly determined by the general con- 
viction that alcoholic drinking is dangerous to health and morals. 

But, granting that effects not strictly economic have to be 
taken into account in some of the concrete problems belonging 
to the practical branch of Politictil Economy, it is no less true 
that in some of the concrete problems of economic science 
causes not strictly economic cannot be overlooked. Suppose, 
for instance, — to take the leading question of the Wealth of 
Nations — we compare the productiveness of the labour of one 
country at the present time with that of another, or with the 
productiveness of its own labour at an earlier period, there is 
no one of the extra-economical elements’ of social life mentioned 
by Caimes which may not come into consideration; political 
systems, moral opinions and habits, educational methods, artistic 
faculties and tastes, each in turn may become important. And 
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no general rule can be laid down as to the extent to which 
these other elements are to be taken into account ; since their 
relations to industiy and trade vaiy indefinitely in closeness 
and importance in different economic inquiries. Thus, in 
considering generally the causes of the improvement in the 
productive powers of labour, the importance of a healthy con- 
dition of social morality must not be overlooked ; but it is not 
therefore the economist's duty to study in detail the doctrine 
or discipline of the different Christian churches: if, however, 
we are studying historically the causes that have affected the 
interest of capital, the views of Christian theologians with 
regard to usury will require careful attention. So, again, the 
conditions and development of the Fine Arts will not generally 
demand more than a veiy brief and summaiy treatment from 
the economist: if, however, we are investigating the share 
taken by a particular community in the international organi- 
sation of industiy, the special artistic faculties and sensibilities 
of its members may become a consideration of much importance. 
Similarly the influence exercised on industry by government 
has often been an economic factor of the first magnitude : still 
it is obvious that, in modem European communities, at the 
existing stage of social development, changes in the industrial 
organisation of the civilised part of mankind are largely inde- 
pendent of changes in their political organisation. For in- 
stance, in the nineteenth century, France passed from Absolute 
Monarchy to Limited Monarchy, from Limited Monarchy to 
Republic, from Republic to Empire, and from Empire to Re- 
public again ; and yet none of these changes — except the third 
during a transient crisis — appreciably affected its industrial 
system; whereas this latter was materially modified during 
the same period by causes unconnected with politics, such as 
the invention of railways and of electric telegraphs. At the 
same time, I should quite admit that most English economists 
a generation ago hardly foresaw the extent to which political 
conditions would continue to affect industry up to the present 
date : and, similarly, the relations between the development of 
industiy and other factors of social life, such as the progress 
and diffusion of knowledge, and the changes in national character 
or in the habits and sentiments of special classes, have hardly 
met with due consideration. 
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Granting, however, that the phenomena with which Political 
Economy is concerned cannot be satis&ctorily studied in complete 
separation from other social phenomena, it must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that the general science of Society is only in a 
rudimentary condition. We can hardly say more than that it is 
slowly struggling into existence, and what relation it may bear 
to Political Economy when it comes to be established, it would 
be rash to prophesy. There can be no doubt that the general 
science of Society will include economic science as one of its 
branches; and it is probable that the development of the 
general science will bring into increasing prominence the inter- 
dependence of social facts of various kinds. ‘ But that is no 
reason why the economic aspects of social facts should not 
continue to be made the subject of special study. The analogy 
of other sciences may be appealed to : for although the progress 
of science continually impresses upon us the coherence and 
interdependence of the laws of the ph}rsical world, still the 
steady increase of knowledge and the severe limitation of the 
human faculties forces on us a continually greater specialisation 
of physical study. 

§ 7. To sum up : Political Economy, as commonly studied, 
has included a theoretical and a practical branch, which it is 
impoitant to distinguish clearly, since there is a popular dis- 
position to confound their respective premisses and conclusions. 
For brevity, it seems convenient to refer to them as the Science 
and the Art of Political Economy; the latter being historically 
the subject to which the term was mainly applied in its earlier 
use, whereas among English political economists from the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century there has been a tendency 
to restrict it to the former. The science of Political Economy 
deals vdth a certain class of social activities and relations, the 
study of which can with advantage be partially separated from 
the study of the rest; but the separation is only partial, 
most other social activities having an economic aspect, as 
well as more or less influence on the activities with which 
Political Economy is more specially concerned. The degree of 
separation between the science of Political Economy and the 
general science of Society it is well to leave somewhat indefinite, 
partly because it differs considerably in different inquiries, partly 
because the general science of Society is at present in a rudi- 
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mentaxy condition and struggling towards a fuller development; 
1 — -each step in which is not unlikely to allier somewhat its 
actual relations to the special sciences which are, ideally speak- 
ing, its branches. 

Similarly the Art of Political Economy, which deals with a 
jBpecial department of governmental int^erence, designed to 
improve either the social production of wealth or its distri- 
bution, may be partially, but only partially, separated from 
the general art of legislation or government. Here, again, 
Jthe jdegree of separation varies considerably according to the 
nature of the problems considered; but on the whole the 
connexion of the art with the more comprehensive art of 
which it is a part is closer than the corresponding connexion 
in the case of the science. This is partly due to the fact 
that the general art of Gtovemment, though its development 
is not very advanced, has hitherto received considerably more 
attention than the general science of Society. 

In the present treatise, the Art of Political Elconomy is, in 
accordance with the view expressed above, made the subject 
of a separate and final book^; whilst the Science of Political 
Economy, as it .is ordinarily conceived in England, forms the 
subject of the first two boote, on (1) Production and (2) Distri- 
bution and Exchange, respectively. The precise manner in 
which I distinguish and connect these thr^ topics, and the 
grounds on which I have combined the theory of Exchange 
with that of Distribution, will be better explained somewhat 
later. 

Besides the subjects above mentioned, economists since Say 

^ I have already explained why 1 do not hold with one of my reyiewers that 
“the art of politioal economy eoneidered as a study of what onght to be is 
“ oontained in the soienoe.** It is of eonrse tme that the examination of the 
effects of any kind of governmental interference, either on production or on 
distribution and exchange, may be treated as a problem of economic scienoe ; 
but in the case of distribution and exchange, as I have before said, it is dearly 
not enough for practical purposes to determine what kind of effects on incomes 
and prioes will be produced by any measure: we have further to consider 
whether these effects are desirable or the reverse. On this latter point very 
different views are explicitly or implicitly maintained by thinkers, statesmen, 
reformers, philanthropists of different schools: a careful, thorough and im- 
partial examination of these different views appeared to me, when I wrote my 
book, to be a great deiideratum : and it is this desideratum which 1 have mainly 
endeavonxed to sup^dy in that part of my third book whidi deals with 
Distribution, 
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have often introduced, as a separate department, a discussion of 
the laws of Consumption; and the indispensability of such a" 
discussion has been strongly urged by Jevons, who goes the 
length of saying that “the whole theory of Economy depends 
“upon a correct theory of Consumption.” I quite agree with 
Jevons as to the fundamental importance of certain propositions 
relating to Consumption ; and I also think that their importance 
has not ieen adequately apprehended by many recent writers. 
Still, it* has appeared to me most convenient, in such a treatise 
as the present, to introduce these propositions in discussing the 
questions relating to Production, Distribution, and Ehcchange 
which they help to elucidate ; and I have, therefore, not thought 
it necessary to bring them together under a separate head. 
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aa logically inseparable, and forming part of one doctrine. 
Whereas in reality, though there is a certain affinity between 
them, there is no sort of logical connexion ; and though each of 
them is only true with important limitations and qualifications, 
the required limitations are quite different in the two cases. 
The first' is the proposition, stated with varying amounts of 
qualification, that the economic man” — ^that is, the human 
being that Political E^nomy assumes to be normal — always 
prefers a greater apparent gain to a less, and prefers to attain 
any desired result with the least possible apparent expenditure. 
The second is the proposition that the • bi^t possible result 
will be attained, so fiar at least as the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth are concerned, if the individual is left free to 
regulate his own activities for the supply of his own wants, 
within the limits necessary to secure a like freedom to all other 
individuals. It is obvious that the second proposition does not 
follow from the first, since the economic inffividual may be de- 
ceived by appearances, or his interests may clash with the 
interests of the community. It is obvious too that they belong 
to entirely different departments of inquiry — ^the first gives 
information as to what happens, without pronouncing whether 
it is good or bad; the second judges that what happens or 
would happen under certain conditions is the best thing that 
could happeiL Accordingly the fiirst is important in explaining 
scientifically the facts of economic experience, but has nothing 
to do with economic ideals or rules of governmental action in 
economic matters; while the second leads immediately to a 
frindamental maxim of policy. 

Let us for the present confine our attention to the science. 
Here the primary issue of importance is not whether the 
method of economic science is purely inductive or purely de- 
ductive ; since the prevision characteristic of science necessarily 
involves some deduction, while the artificially simplified type 
of human action and social relations, with which deductive 
reasoning starts, is necessarily formed from observation and 
induction. The question is rather whether useful results are 
to be obtained by simple deduction from propositions — like the 
first of the two above given — generalised, without laborious or 
systematic induction, fix)m familiar fiaots of ordinary experience. 
This is what the deductive economists contend ; and perhaps we 
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may say that the contention would never have been disputed ii 
it had been limited to a certain class of questions, and not ap-, 
parently put forward as a compendious account of the whole 
method of economic science. As so put forward, it is contra- 
dicted by the continual practice, and sometimes by the express 
admissions, of the most deductive economists. 

§ 2. No economist, for example, so &r as I am aware, has 
attempted to ascertain the causes of the improvement in the 
“productive powers of labour” by a method purely — or even 
iniunly — d priori cmd unhistoric^. A certain amount of de- 
ductive reasoning, no doubt, has commonly been introduced 
into this investigation; but this seems inevitable. In par- 
ticular, we require for the comprehension of economic ^ts 
some interpretotion of the motives of human agents; and 
this has necessanly to be supplied, to a large extent, firom 
our general knoiyledge^ of human nature — modified, of course, 
by any special knowledge that we may be able to gain as to 
the peculiar mental characteristics of the class of persons whom 
we are considering. But in the general analysis of the condi- 
tions favourable to effective production, which Mill and other 
writers who have followed him have given in the first part of 
their exposition, the deductive element has always been quite 
subordinate; and so far as the method adopted is different 
firom what would ordinarily be called ‘inductive,* it is not 
because it is in any sense an d priori method; but because 
it chiefly consists in getting a clearer and more systematic 
view, through reflective analysis, of general fiicts which common 
experience has already made femiliar*. 

^ How far this general Imowledge is itself aoqnixed by indnotion of some 
sort is not, of oonrse, the question. As Mill explains, in his Essay on ** the 
Definition and Method of Political Economy ” in his Estops on sons TJniettled 
Questunu in PoUtieal Economy^ the eeonomic **method d priori** is not a **mode 
of philosophising **which does not profess to be founded on experience at all”; 
but is merely d i stinguished from the ** method h posteriori ” by not requiring, 
as the basis of its oondusions, epeeifie experience of economic facts. 

* Thus, when Mill in his first six chapters states the requisites of production 
to be labour, capital, and natural agents; when he defines the notion of labour, 
considers its relation to the natural agents on which it operates, and lilaimifles 
the different kinds of labour and the difEerent species of utili^ produced by it ; 
when he makes dear the notion of capital, as wealth diverted from the purpose 
of directly satisfying its owner’s needs, and employed, whether in the form of 
instruments or labourers’ necessaries. In producing other wealth; when he 
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§ 3. Hence when the method of Political Economy is de- 
scribed as essentially deductive, it must be, not the theory of 
Production, but the theoiy of Distribution and Exchange, that 
is had in view : and primary that portion of this latter subject 
which Mill distinguMes as “ statical ” and not “ dynamical ” ^ — 
that is, that which treats of the determination of the reward of 
services and the value of products in the existing condition of 
industry. This is the part of the subject to which, since 
Ricardo, the attention of economic theorists has been chiefly 
directed (though they have often not distinguished it clearly 
from other parts) : and it is easy to shew how a method laigely 
different from that adopted in treating the question of Produc- 
tion naturally suggests itself here. The broad and striking fact 

points out how capital is continually consumed and reproduced, but with 
Tarious degrees of rapidity, according as it is fixed or circulating; — ^it is obvious 
that aU these results, however interesting, are obtained by merely analysing 
and systematising our common empirical knowledge of the facts of industry. 
Similarly, when he goes on to consider the conditions on which the degree of 
productiveness of different productive agents depends, his method is again 
merely that of comparing and generalising from observed facts. Thus he 
studies quite il poiteriori the differences in the natural advantages of different 
countries ; the differences among human beings in habits of energetic work, in 
capacity of exertion for distant objects, in keenness of desire for wealth, and in 
other intellectual and moral qualities; and the differences in the security 
afforded **by government, and against government” at different times and 
places. So further, in the discussion of the advantages of division of labour, 
and in the comparison of production on a small scale with production on a 
large scale, his argument though partly deductive still relies greatly on specific 
experience. Then again, when he states the law of the increase of labour, the 
causes that actually counteract the capacity of increasing population inherent in 
human beings, and the extent of their ojieration, are mvestigated inductively 
(chapter x.); and so are the actual variations in the “effective desire of 
accumulation” which causes the increase of capital (chapter xL). In both 
these oases we could, no doubt, without conscious induction, lay down certain 
incontrovertible abstract propositions; but in the former case we should hardly 
get beyond the truths of elementary uithmetic, and in the latter case we should 
hardly get beyond such trivial maadms as that “wealth is increased by industry 
“and thrift,” 

These details are given, not with the object of laying stress on Biill’s 
authority, but because none of the “orthodox” crities of his widely-read book 
have ever attacked his general method of treating the themy of Produetion. 
What, therefore, we have to remark is not merely that Mill*e treatment of this 
part of his subject is mainly inductive and analytical; but that it never seems to 
have occurred to any “d priori'* economist that it ought to have been different. 

1 I ought perhaps to say that I do not regard as satisfactory eitiier the line 
that Mill draws by means of this pair of terms, or his manner of treating 
the questions that he distinguishes as “dynamioaL” 
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which originally led and still leads reflective minds to discuss 
the question “ how a nation is made wealthy” is the vast dififer- 
ence between the amounts of wealth possessed by diflferent 
nations and by the same nation at different periods of "its 
history ; especially the great increase in the most recent times^ 
in consequence of what we speak of vaguely as ''advance of 
"civilisation,” "progress of arts and sciences,” "development of 
“ trade and commerce,” &c. Hence in our method of dealing 
with this question induction from historical frets is naturally 
prominent; though a certain amount of deduction inevitably 
comes in when we analyse the combined play of the forces of 
economic change whose effects histoiy presents to us. And we 
may, of course, examine the phenomena of Distribution from 
the same point of view of Comparative Plutology ; we may ask 
why the share of wealth annually obtained by an English miner 
is larger than that obtained by a German miner, or why English 
landowners now obtain higher rents than they did 100 years 
ago : and if in our answers we " include, directly or remotely, 

" the operation of all the causes” that have combined in causing 
the differences investigated, it seems evident that our method 
of investigation must be— just as in the case of Production — 
a primarily inductive and historical one. We shall have to 
note and explain differences and changes in national character 
generally, in the habitual energy, enterprise, and thrift of 
special classes, in law and administration and other political 
circumstances, in the state of knowledge, the state of general 
and special education, and other social facts; and in this ex- 
planation the "method k priori” can evidently occupy but a 
very subordinate place. 

But such questions are not, I think, those which most ob- 
viously suggest themselves in connexion with the phenomena 
of distribution. Here the broad and striking fret, that at once 
troubles the sympathy and stirs the curiosity of reflective 
persons, is the great difference between the shares of different 
members of the same society at the same time. Thus what 
economists have been primarily concerned to explain is how 
the complicated division of the produce of industry among the 
different classes of persons who have co-operated to produce it is 
actually determined here and now ; and what is likely to be the 
effect of any particular change that may occur in the deter^ 
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mining conditions, while the general state of things remains 
substantially the same. Similarly as r^pards the phenomena of 
exchange, the most natural and obvious question is why each 
of the vast number of articles that make ,up what in the aggre- 
gate we call wealth is exchanged and estimated at its present 
price ; and how fisur any particular event, other things remaining 
the same, would tend to raise or lower its price. 

It is in answering these questions that the general theory of 
Political Economy, as commonly treated, uses mainly an abstract, 
deductive, and hypbthetical method. That is, it considers the 
general laws governing the determination of remunerations and 
prices, in a state of things taken as the type to which modem 
civilised society generally approximates, in which freedom of 
exchange and freedom in choice of calling and domicile are 
supposed to be — broadly speaking — complete within a certain 
range, and in which the natures and relations of the human 
beings composing the industrial organisation are supposed to 
be simpler and more uniform than is actually the case in any 
known community. By means of this simplification and the 
group of assumptions which it involves, we may deductively 
work out a general or typical account of the manner in which 
the prices of commodities and the shares of different classes of 
producers in a modem industrial community are determined; 
and we may solve more precisely particular problems of a 
hypothetical kind relating to distribution and exchange. It 
is obvious, however, that the results thus obtained do not by 
themselves enable us accurately to interpret or predict concrete 
economic phenomena, and that before our conclusions can be 
effectively applied for these purposes, further knowledge ob- 
tainable only by induction is required. When we try, for 
example, to explain the changes in prices, general and par- 
ticular, during the last twenty years, or the fall in the rate 
of interest, or the differences of wages in the same employ- 
ment in different parts of England, or the differences of 
wages or profits in different employments, it is at once 
evident that the aid of systematic ob^rvation and induction 
is essential. 

It is evident, further, that the general applicability and 
utility of hypothetical reasonings of the kind described above 
will depend largely on two conditions : first, on the degree of 
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to include ^ all the needs, appetites, passions, tastes, aims, and 
“ ideas which the various things comprehended under the word 
" wealth Satisfy,” that we are able to assume, to the extent re- 
quired in deductive Political Economy, its practical universality 
and unlimitedness. There is no particular species of wealth of 
which it would be approximately true to say that every one 
desires as much of it as he can get. But there is no class of 
persons engaged in industry of whom it cannot be said with 
approximate truth that they would always like more of some 
kind of wealth if they could get it without the least sacrifice. 
Even the richest capitalists and landowners, who are merely 
connected with industry as lenders of wealth, are found to have 
a desire of wealth sufficiently strong to prevent them from 
letting indifferent pemons have the use of their property at less 
than the market rate. 

At the same time it is equally true that there are other 
things obtainable by labour, besides wealth, which mankind 
generally, if not universally, desire ; such as power, and reputa- 
tion : and it is further undeniable that men are largely induced 
to render services of various kinds by family affection, friend- 
ship, compassion, national and local patriotism, and other kinds 
of esprit de corps, and by other motives. The amount of unpaid 
work that is done from such motives, in modem civilised society, 
forms a substantial part of the whole : and political economists 
are perhaps fairly chargeable with an omission in making no 
express reference to such work — with the exception of the 
mutual services rendered by husbands and wives, and by parents 
and children. It is, however, to be said that services altogether 
unremunerated by money occupy no important place in the 
organisation of industry : they belong chiefly to the exercise of 
governmental or literary functions, or the management of 
property (trust-fimds^, or to some part of that complex sjrstem 
of eleemosynary labour and expenditure, which actually supple- 
ments the deficiencies of the industrial distribution. And so 
fiu* as paid services are concerned, all economists, fix>m Adam 
Smith downwards, have recognised the operation of other 
motives — as, for instance, the love of reputation — as a cause of 
the difference of remuneration in different employments. Ail, 
therefore, that they have explicitly assumed is that, other things 
being equal, a man will prefer a larger price or remuneration 
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to a smaller. This qualification includes, of course, sacrifices 
that have to be made, as well as desirable things that may 
be acquired. Until we know, however, how men quantitatively 
compare different kinds of sacrifice with each other and with 
the prospect of additional wealth, we cannot get much further ; 
and even Senior, who may be regarded as affording the clearest 
example in England of the extreme deductive view, dwells on 
the " diversity ” that “ exists in the amount and the kind of the 
“ sacrifice which different individuals will encoimter in the 
“pursuit of wealth.” “These differences,” he goes on to say, 
“form some of the principal distinctions in individual and 
“national character.” But if so, we require to learn from 
observation and induction how different nations, or different 
classes of men in the same nation, estimate different kinds of 
sacrifice, before we can explain, for example, how wages and 
profits vary in different employments with, as Adam Smith ex- 
presses it, “ the ease or hardship, the cleanliness or dirtiness, 
“ the honourableness or dishonourableness of the employment.” 

Among the disagreeable things that have to be borne 
Labour itself generally occupies a prominent place, in the 
view of the deductive economists. Mill, for instance, speaks 
of “aversion to labour” as a “perpetually antagonising prin- 
“ciple” to the desire of wealth: and it has been customary 
to attribute to it an equal degree of universality; it being 
afiirmed not merely that “ every one desires to obtain as much 
“wealth as possible,” but that he also desires to obtain it by 
“ the least possible amount of labour.” This proposition, how- 
ever, is open to the obvious objection that many persons get 
more happiness out of their work than they do out of a good 
deal of their expenditure. And in fact it is not necessary, 
in ordinary economic reasonings on problems of distribution, 
to assume that all the labourers dislike all the labour. The 
assumption ordinarily required is merely that every man will 
exact payment for his work if he can get it; but this imme- 
diately follows fi:om the desire of wealthy if he has no special 
inducement for performing gratuitously the particular work in 
question; since the fact that a man likes his work is not a 
reason why he should consent to do it for nothing, if he can get 
something that he desires by his labour ^ 

^ It may perhaps be urged that an aTemoii to labour must at any rate be 
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At the same time it is no doubt important in justifying, as 
against oc** munism, the existing individualistic organisation of 
industry, to shew that men in general are not likely to work — 
to the extent required for the satisfaction of the wants of 
society — without the powerful motive supplied by their desire 
of wealth for themselves and their &milies. And certainly we 
seem able to infer, from observation of the manner in which 
even the respectable rich employ th^* time, that no import- 
ant part of the labour required for the production of wealth 
is likely to be carried on to an adequate extent, with ade- 
quate perseverance throughout the day and from day to day, 
by such beings as men now are, except under the influence 
of some motive more powerful than an average man’s liking 
for work Whether any communistic scheme can be expected 
to supply such motives adequately is a question which we may 
afterwards take occasion to discuss. Meanwhile, for ordinary 
economic reasonings, we may accept the proposition “ that every 
^^one desires as much wealth as possible at the least possible 
‘'sacrifice,” without necessarily adding that he always regards 
as a sacrifice the labour by which he is able to produce or earn 
wealth. 

From this fundamental assumption we may immediately 
infer that, so far as freedom of contract exists, similar exchanges 
vdll be made on approximately similar terms, at least within 
the limits of the same market ; meaning by a market ^ a body 
of persons in such commercial relations that each can easily 
acquaint himself with the rates at which certain kinds of ex- 
changes of goods or services are from time to time made by the 
others. For it is obvious that, if A prefers a greater gain to a 
smaller, he will not sell his goods or his services to B at a rate 
lower than that which he thinks he could obtain from C or D, 

supposed to operate at the point at whi<di the lahourer leaves off ; sinoe other- 
wise he would not leave off, provided he could obtain any object of desire by 
continuing to work. And, no doubt, it would be usually safe to infer that at the 
close of any worker’s daily task of paid labour he likes such labour decidedly less 
than some other unremunerated employment of his time. Still the argument is 
not condusive: for a man may cease to labour merely because it would be bad 
economy of his powers to continue, since additional work to-day would cause a 
more than proportionate decrease in efficiency for work hereafter. I suppose 
that this esidanation would be frequently true, as regards the higher kinds of 
intdleotual work. 

^ Of. Jevons, Theory of Political Eeonomif, c. iv., ** Definition of Market.” 
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allowance being made for any trouble, expense, or other sacri- 
fice that he would incur in getting the more favourable terms. 
This inference is often broadly expressed by the statement that 
“where there is open competition, two prices 'cannot be per- 
“ manently maintained in one market for the same commodity”^ 
Such a statement, as ordinarily understood, implies that the 
market-price is determined by the unconcerted action of indi- 
vidual exchangers. We have, however, no ground for assuming 
A priori that the uncontrolled action of enlightened persons 
seeking each his own greatest pecuniary gain may not under 
certain circumstances result in a deliberate combination of 
sellers or buyers to dictate terms of exchange. And I shall 
afterwards shew that the question what price enlightened self- 
interest will prompt such a combined body to demand is not 
outside the range of the deductive method ; it is only a special 
case of the determination of the value of a monopolised article, 
which may be made the subject of abstract reasoning as suitably 
as any other determination of value. But it is convenient and 
customaiy to use the term ‘ competition ' to imply the absence 
of such combination ; and I shall so use it. 

The operation of competition above described, by which the 
terms of similar exchanges are kept approximately similar, 
should be carefully distinguished from that other action of 
competition, by which certain inequalities in the remunera- 
tion of dissimilar services tend to be continually removed, 
though more slowly and indirectly. In this latter case we 
have to consider the influence exercised by the desire of wealth, 
and the knowledge of current rates of remuneration, not on 
the terms of particular bargains, but on men's choice of— or 
adhesion to — their respective trades or professions. The ex- 
istence of this influence may be interred firom the assumptions 
already made, as immediately and cogently as the ii^uence of 
competition on similar exchanges. That is, we may infer that 
persons considering what trade or profession to select among 
those open to them will, other things being equal, select those 
that they (or their advisers) believe to be best remunerated; 

1 That is, two prices which professional sellers receive from buyers. If a 
dealer is both seUer and buyer there must be two prices if he is to make a 
profit: the diflerence between these two prices may be small in a perfect 
market, but it cannot altogether disappear. 
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and further that persons will leave a badly remunerated trade 
when they think that they can obtain elsewhere a remuneration 
sufficiently higher to compensate for the trouble and annoyance 
— and in most cases extra risk — ^involved in the change. 

To complete our list of the assumptions on which the chief 
theorems of English deductive Political Economy are based we 
should have to include other propositions relating to several 
different social facts, such as Population, Agriculture, and 
Qovemment. But the principles of competition above given 
are certainly the chief and cardinal axioms of deductive eco- 
nomics: and perhaps they will serve for our present purpose. 
As I have stated them, they seem to me incontrovertibly 
legitimate as corresponding broadly to the &cts of modem 
industrial societies. But I see no adequate ground for as- 
suming these principles d priori, except with the qualifications 
above given; and as so qualified, they do not enable us con- 
fidently to explain or predict the economic phenomena of any 
actual society without additional data, which can only be ob- 
tained by induction. We may affirm d priori that men will 
prefer a greater gain to a less, other things being equal; but 
we can draw no positive inferences from this without ascer- 
taining how fax other things are equal : and we can only learn 
by a careful study of facts the force of the other motives of 
which all economists admit the existence and importance; 
especially of the powerful but unobtrusive impulses which lead 
a man to do what other people do, and what he himself has 
done before. Similarly we may affirm that in a perfectly 
organised market, in which the terms of all bargains may be 
ascertained without more trouble than average exchangers are 
able and willing to take, the price of similar commodities will 
be approximately the same, allowance being made for the 
trouble and expense of conveying the commodity ; but we can 
only learn by a study of facts how fer in any given society at 
any given time the conditions of sale of any particular commodity 
approximate to those of a perfectly organised market. With 
what degree of precision the required knowledge can be ob- 
tained, what exertions, intellectual or Jphysical, are needed to 
obtain it, what the probability is of these exertions being made 
by average sellers or buyers of the commodity in question, are 
all points that can only be determined empirically. So again, 
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it may be granted that competition tends to equalise the 
remunerations, so far as they are known, of dissimilar services, 
involving equal sacrifices and rendered by persons with equal 
natural qualifications and opportunities. But before we can 
apply this principle in any concrete case, we have obviously to 
ascertain how the different persons or classes of persons con- 
cerned estimate particular saci^ces, and what their qualifications 
and opportunities are; that is, to what extent, and by what expen- 
diture of time and means, they are really able to fit themselves 
for each of the different careers that they are legally fi-ee to enter. 

§ 5. Our conclusion is that almost eveiywhere, in dealing 
with particular economic questions of a concrete character, 
systematic induction is needed for the exactest possible deter- 
mination of data, as well as for the verification of conclusions. 
And in declaring that the method of Political Economy, regarded 
as a concrete science, is necessarily to a great extent inductive, 
we also declare that it is necessarily historical, in a wide sense of 
the term ; for the facts of which it seeks to ascertain the empirical 
laws, in order to penetrate their causal connexions, are facte that 
belong to the histoiy of human societies. The question can only 
be how &r the histoiy to be studied is recent or remote. Here, 
primd facie, we should distingi sh provinces rather than methods 
of inquiry. There can be no doubt that the whole histoiy of 
human society presents economic phenomena, the investigation 
of which, with a view to the ascertainment of their causes and 
effects, is a legitimate subject of scientific curiosity; the eco- 
nomic historian, so far as he is scientific, is obviously studying 
a branch of economic science. The only points on which con- 
troversy can arise are (1) how far the knowledge of recent 
economic histoiy, or the methods used in obtaining such know- 
ledge, are necessary or useful for the study of remote economic 
histoiy; and (2) conversely, how far the study of remote 
economic histoiy tends to throw light on the problems of the 
present and the recent past. On the former question an at- 
tractive modus vivendi between the extreme historical school 
and the deductive economist is proposed in Bagehot’s (post- 
humously published) Economic Studies (1880). According to 
this brilliant and penetrating writer, “English Political Economy 
« — ^the abstract science outlined by Adam Smith and constructed 
“by Ricardo” — i8“onlyapplicable to a limited and peculiar world”; 
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it may be defined as the science of business/’ such as business 
is in societies of ** grown-up competitive ” production and trade ; 
a theory of commerce, as commerce tends to be more and 
more when capital increases and commerce grows.” It certainly 
seems clear that elaborate deductive reasonings based on the 
easy transferability of labour and capital fix>m place to place 
and fix>m employment to employment are primarily applicable 
only to such advanced societies as Bagehot has in view; and are 
only useful — ^if at all — as a preliminary intellectual exercise to 
the economic historian who is concerned with less advanced 
communities. But this hardly justifies us in adopting the 
sharp distinction proposed by Bagehot between an '' economic ” 
and a pre-economic ” era ; or at any rate a thoroughly pre- 
economic” society may with almost equal justice be called 
“prehistoric.” Any society that has a “history,” in the ordinary 
sense, has arrived at the stage of development at which the 
analysis that economic science offers of the fundamental notions 
of utility, value, wealth, capital, money, of the varyingly re- 
munerative emplojmaent of man's labour on his physical environ- 
ment, and of the general laws determining competitive exchanges, 
must be at any rate partially applicable to it. 

However, it belongs rather to the historian than the eco- 
nomist, according to the ordinarily recognised division of 
intellectual labour, to decide how &r this general analysis and 
any abstract reasoning based on it are useful for his inquiries. 
But it may be worth while to point out to the more aggressive 
“historicists” that the more the historian establishes the inde- 
pendence of his own study, by bringing into clear view the 
great differences between the economic conditions with which 
we are fiuniliar and those of earlier ages, the more, primd fade, 
he tends to establish the corresponding independence of the 
economic science which, pursued with a view to practice, is 
primarily concerned to understand the present. The more 
effectively, for example, he proves that modem economic ana- 
lysis, and deductions based on the assumption of free compe- 
tition and mobility of labour, are inapplicable to the study of 
mediaeval history, the more improbable he makes it that the 
study of mediaeval history has any important light to throw on 
the economic problems of modem communities in the most 
advanced stage of development. 
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Taking now the point of view of the economist whose 
primaty task is to understand the phenomena of his own age, 
we may perhaps reduce the area of controversy by pointing out 
that the question, how knowledge of the past is important 
for a scientific grasp of the present, is one that will primd fade 
receive a different answer in relation to different inquiries. In 
the first place, it may be noted that some economic proposi- 
tions — usually of a general and elementary kind — while true in 
all stages of economic development, still find their most im- 
pressive verifications in stages antecedent to our own. For 
instance, the effect on price of a deficiency in the supply of 
a necessary of life, which modem cosmopoli^n commerce tends 
to confine within narrow limits, is most strikingly manifested 
by the dearths of the middle ages. So again, the great epi- 
demics of the same period, especially the so-called Black Peath, 
similarly illustrate the power of a deficiency in the supply of 
labour to raise its value ; and the latter example is all the more 
interesting because of the barriers of law and custom through 
which competition had to force its way. Even in dealing with 
modem questions of a more special kind, the most impressive 
evidence may often be obtained by a retrospect considerably 
extended, though not usually so &r as in the cases just men- 
tioned. Thus it may be hoped that no modem state will again 
give such an object lesson in the dangers of an inconvertible 
paper currency as both France and North America provided in ' 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century; and it may be hoped 
also that the English student will always have to turn to the 
first quarter of the nineteenth for a full exhibition, in his own 
history, of the evils of an unguarded legal right to poor-relief. 

The instances above given are all useful to the student of 
the economics of advanced communities. But human societies 
are actually coexisting in different stages of economic develop- 
ment; and concrete economic science, even if pursued wuth 
practical ends, cannot exclude from its view the economic 
phenomena of the less advanced; and for these, instractive 
analogies are still more likely to be obtained fix)m the past 
history of societies now in the latest stage. Thus competent 
judges hold that it might have prevented serious mistakes in 
our government of India, if the governing statesmen had had 
before their minds the historical development of land-tenure, as 
we now conceive it to have taken place in European countries. 


s. P. E. 


A 
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So fex we have considered the relation of the science of 
Political Economy to economic histoiy regarded as a special 
branch of the whole historical study of human society, — a branch 
which, in the division of intellectual labour that the progress 
of knowledge renders increasingly necessary, has, in the last 
generation, attained a degree of practical independence re- 
sembling, for example, that of ecclesiastical history. But some 
of those who have from time to time during the last century 
announced the proximate triumph of History over the old- 
fashioned Political Economy have rather had in view the 
general study of human society as a whole, treated historically, 
as the study of a process of development. It is held that a 
scientific knowledge of the fundamental laws of this develop- 
ment will enable us to predict in outline the future history of 
society; and that such a general forecast must be more reliable, 
even as regards future economic conditions, than any pre- 
dictions founded on a study of economic phenomena alone. 
There is much to be said for this contention, on the supposition 
that adequate scientific knowledge of social development has 
been attained. But in the present condition of the general 
science of Society, the controversy between sociologists and 
economists is rather like certain disputes between European 
nations for the possession of Afiican territory; since it does not 
seem to relate to any region effectively occupied and cultivated 
by either science, but to a far-reaching “ hinterland ” which it is 
hoped to occupy and cultivate hereafter. 

§ 6. The limitations to the use of the deductive method in 
Political Economy which have been indicated above appear to 
me obvious and incontrovertible: and I have endeavoured 
always to keep them in view throughout the discussion of 
the laws of Distribution in Book II. I must admit, however, 
that they have not always been duly recognised by deductive 
economists, who have in consequence been led to make 
somewhat too sweeping assumptions as to concrete facts. I 
think that writers of the opposite school have done good 
service in criticising these assertions, and the confident and 
dogmatic tone in which they have been enunciated. But I 
cannot accept the conclusion, which some of them have 
proceeded to draw, that the traditional method of English 
Political Economy is essentially faulty and misleading. I quite 
admit that the direct utility of the deductive mebhod, as a 
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means of mterpreting and expledning concrete fisbcts — ^though 
not its validity, so long as it is regarded as merely abstract and 
hypothetical— depends on its being used with as full knowledge 
as possible of the results of observation and induction. But its 
induct utility, as a means of training the intellect in the kind 
of reasoning required for dealing with concrete economic prob- 
lems, depends to a far less degree on such empirical knowl^ge ; 
and I cannot see that this indirect utility is materially affected 
by any divergences that have been shewn to exist between the 
premisses of current deductions and the actual facts of industry. 
On the other hand, I think that both the validity and the 
utility of the current deductions have been somewhat impaired 
by a want of thorough explicitness as to the assumptions on 
which these reasonings depend, and by a want of clearness in the 
cardinal notions employed in them. In order to guard against 
this latter defect, I have been led to perform with rather unusual 
elaborateness the task of defining the cardinal terms of Political 
Economy. The precise advantages that I have hoped to gain by 
this are explained in the second chapter of the following book, 
in which the task is commenced ; and I trust I shall convince 
the reader that the process, however tedious, is absolutely 
indispensable to that exact treatment of economic questions, 
to which alone the epitheji ‘scientific* ought to be applied. 

Here I may notice a discussion that has been raised* on an 
issue still wider than that debated between the advocates of the 
“k priori** economics, and the inductive or “realistic** school; 
namely, as to the pretensions of Political Economy to be re- 
garded as a science at all. I certainly think the language some- 
times used by economic writers, suggesting as it does that the 
doctrines they expound are entitled in respect of scientific 
perfection to rank with those of physics, is liable to be seriously 
misleading. But I am not disposed to infer fh)m this that we 
ought deliberately to acquiesce in treating Political Economy 
unscientifically. My inference would rather be, not that we 
ought not to aim at being as scientific as we can, but that we 
ought to take care not to deceive ourselves as to the extent to 
which we have actually attained our aim : that, for instance, so 
far as we are treating Political Economy positively, we should 
avoid mistaking a generalisation firom limited experience for a 
universal law; and so far as we are treating it hypothetically, 
* See eiq^eoially Professor Prioe's Practiedl Pclitical Eeimomy, 

4—2 
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we should take care not to use words in different meanings 
without being aware of the difference, nor suppose our notions 
to be quantitatively precise when they are really indefinite. 
The endeavour to scientific in this sense will not lead to 
hasty mi mistaken dogmatism ; on the contrary, it will, I hope, 
deliver us from the hasty and mistaken dogmatism, caused 
by loose and confused thinking, to which 'common sense’ or 
' natural intelligence ’ is always liable. 

§ 7. A brief reference may be made to the further question 
how fur the method of Political Economy is properly mathe- 
matical. This question was brought into special prominence 
in England by the emphatic affirmation of Jevons, in his highly 
origin^ and important Theory of Political Economy (1871), 
that “economics, if it is to be a science at all, must be a 
“ ' mathematical science.’ ” In a certain sense the affirmation is 
incontrovertible, since one of the principal aims of economic 
science is to determine the relations of varying quantities — 
to ascertain how the increase of the quantity of capital in 
a coimtry affects rent and wages, how changes in the quantity 
of a commodity demanded at a given price affect its actual 
price, &c. The only disputable point is how far it is necessary 
or expedient to represent these quantitative relations by mathe- 
matical symbols or diagrams. The answer must obviously vary 
to a great extent with the complexity of the reasoning to be 
represented. Some quantitative deductions are so simple that 
it would be pedantic to express them otherwise than in ordi- 
nary English*; some are so elaborate that it would be a towr 
de force to follow them without the aid of the technical 
language of mathematicians. Between the two comes an 
intermediate class of reasonings for which the use of mathe- 
matical symbols or diagrams is, on the one hand, not indis- 
pensable, while, on the other hand, it is troublesome to persons 
who have not had a mathematical training, however convenient 
it may be for those who have had such a training. If, whilst 
giving an important place to the deductive method, I do not 
adopt a formally mathematical treatment of economic problems, 
it is because I am of opinion that the deductions really useful, 
in the present state of our empirical knowledge, fall within this 
intermediate class in respect of elaborateness and complexity. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE THEORY OF PRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The fundamental question with which we shall be 
concerned in the present Book may be simply stated thus: 
Under what conditions, or by the operation of what laws, 
does a society become more or less wealthy? The need of 
a more precise definition of this question, and the proper 
mode of meeting this need, will be explained as we go on; 
at the outset this more obvious and popular statement seems 
sufficient. 

In considering this question the first point which presents 
itself is the difficulty of separating the study of Production 
from the study of Distribution and Exchange. It is easily 
seen that the kinds of wealth produced in any society depend 
largely on the manner in which wealth is distributed among 
the members of the society. In a community where there is 
a large middle class, there mil probably be an abundance of 
cheap luxuries ; while where there are only a few rich persons 
among a multitude of poor, we shall expect to find a production 
mainly of necessaries, with a small amount of costly and elabo- 
rate commodities. Similarly, distribution cannot fail to influ- 
ence the amounts of wealth produced; since both the nature 
and the intensity of the motives, that normally prompt men 
either to labour or to save, vary considerably according to their 
position in the scale of wealth and poverty. The precise im- 
portance of the influence thus exercised on production is no 
doubt hard to estimate. Indeed if we were able to estimate it 
exactly — if, for example, we could tell how far the improvement 
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in industrial instruments and processes would go on as at 
present, if the inventors and managers of industry had not the 
present keen spur of private gain — the controversy between 
Socialists and Individualists would be much nearer settlement 
than it is. But however we may answer such questions as this, 
we are bound to take note of the effects of the existing distri- 
bution of wealth, as supplying to the different classes engaged 
in production the stimulus that actually prompts the energetic 
and sustained labour and the extensive outlay of wealth for 
remote results, which we find them undertaking. 

None the less does it seem desirable that we should practise 
ourselves in contemplating the process of production from the 
point of view of a society as a whole, abstracting as far 
possible from the ‘adjustment of the terms of co-operation*^ 
among producers ; so that the total gain or loss in wealth re- 
sulting from any given change to the aggregate of human beings 
concerned may be habitually distinguished from those gains and 
losses of individuals and classes which do not involve changes in 
the wealth of the society as a whole. Normally, no doubt, what 
is productive of wealth to an individual tends to increase the 
wealth of the community of which he is a part ; but this is not 
always the case, for example, a man may make money by pro- 
moting a joint-stock company that fails ; and even when the two 
effects are combined, they may be combined in indefinitely 
vaiying proportions. And to confound the effect of any cause 
on the wealth of a portion of a society with its effect on the 
whole wealth of the society is one of the commonest forms of 
error in popular economic discussion; the operation of a new 
law, a tax, a war, or other important social event, in increasing 
or diminishing the wealth of some particular class of persons, 
being specially striking and impressive, attracts the attention ot 
ordinary observers to the exclusion of all other effects. Further, 
many of the cardinal notions of Political Economy, such as 
Capital, Profit, Cost of Production— even the more elementary 
notion of Wealth — are naturally conceived somewhat differently 
from the point of view of the individual and from that of 
society ; and it is important to recognise clearly this doubleness 

^ The phrMe ii quoted from Hearn’e Plutology. 1 take the opportunity 
of acknowledgiug the aasistanoe that I have derived from this well-written and 
instmctive work, in composing the present portion of my treatise. 
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of meankig, so as to guard against the confusions that are liable 
to arise out of it. 

Accordingly I propose in the present Book to keep as con- 
sistently as possible to the socisd view of industry. We shall 
consider the members of the human family as combining, on 
certain terms, the determination of which we do not at present 
investigate, in the work of adapting their material environment 
to their joint needs and uses; we shall examine the circumstances 
that have been favourable or adverse to this combined operation, 
and tiy to forecast, so fin: as may be, the prospect of greater or 
less success in it hereafter. We must take notice of variations 
in the amounts of the products of industry, idling to the lot 
respectively of the different classes of persons who have com- 
bined, personally or by lending their property, to produce 
them; indeed we shall have to consider these varying shares 
from two distinct points of view, both as motives to labour and 
saving, and as means to the efficient performance of functions ; 
but we shall not yet inquire how the proportional amount of 
each share comes to be neither more nor less than it is. 

§ 2. But whilst I propose to separate the theory of Pro- 
duction, as far as possible, frem that of Distribution and Ex- 
change, there is one fundamental and difficult notion of which 
we cannot advantageously postpone the discussion, although it 
may seem to belong rather to the latter department than to the 
former. This is the notion of Value. Tbe cardinal question 
with which we are concerned is a quantitative question, in- 
volving a comparison of amounts of wealth ; and it is, therefore, 
impossible to discuss it with any precision of thought until we 
have settled how wealth is to be measured. Now undoubtedly, 
in ordinary thought and discourse, wealth is measured by its 
value ; for when we say that a man’s wealth is increased, we do 
not usually mean that he owns more matter, but that what he 
owns is more valuable. It seems accordingly desirable, in order 
to attain a scientific method of measuring wealth, to begin 
by examining the notion of Value and then to attempt 
to determine the notion of Wealth so far as is needful for 
the purpose of the present inquiry. The examination of 
these two fundamental conceptions occupies the two following 

^ This order of treatment has moreover the incidental advantage of separating 
the disonssion of the xneaning of value from that of the causes of value. 
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chapters. In the third chapter I proceed to what I may call a 
^qualitative analysis’ of the conditions of Production; in the 
course of which the relation of Coital to other &ctors of 
industrial progress comes naturally to be indicated. But to 
make this relation quite clear, it is necessaiy to take up again 
the task of definition and affix a precise mectning to the term 
Capital. Then in a concluding chapter I examine how &r 
we can determine the general laws of operation of the causes 
on which the increase or decrease of wealth in any society has 
been found to depend. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE DEFINITION AND MEASURE OF VALUE. 

§ 1. Before attempting to make the common notion of 
value clear and quantitatively precise, it may be useful to explain 
my general view of the work of definition, which will occupy 
so large a space in this part of my treatise. For, in spite 
of all that has been written, by authors of deserved repute, 
on the place of Definition in Economic Science, it still seems 
to me that this introductory part of the study is rarely treated 
fix>m such a point of view as would enable us to derive the 
maximum of instruction from it. The economists who have 
given most attention to the matter seem to me commonly to 
fall into two opposite errors at the same time. They underrate 
the importance of seeking for the best definition of each car- 
dinal term, and they overrate the importance of finding it. 
The truth is, — as most readers of Plato know, only it is a truth 
difficult to retain and apply, — that what we gain by discussing 
a definition is often but slightly represented in the superior 
fitness of the formula that we ultimately adopt; it consists 
chiefly in the greater chamess and fulness in which the cha- 
racteristics of the matter to which the formula refers have 
been brought before the mind in the process of seeking for it. 
While we are apparently aiming at definitions of terms, our 
attention should ^ really fixed on distinctions and relations of 
fact. These latter are what we are concerned to know, con- 
template, and as far as possible arrange and systematise; and 
in subjects where we cannot present them to the mind in 
orderly fulness by the exercise of the organs of sense, there is 
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no way of surveying them so convenient as that of reflecting on 
our use of common terms. And this reflective contemplation 
is naturally stimulated by the effort to define ; but when the 
process has been fully performed, when the distinctions and 
relations of &ct have been clearly apprehended, the final ques- 
tion as to the mode in which they should be represented in 
a definition is really — what the whole discussion appears to 
superficial readers — a question about words alone. Hence in 
comparing different definitions our aim should be far less to 
decide which we ought to adopt,* than to apprehend and duly 
consider the grounds on which each has commended itself to 
reflective .minds. We shall generally find that each writer 
has noted some relation, some resemblance or difference, 
which others have overlooked; and we shall gain in com- 
pleteness, and often in precision, of view by following him 
in his observations, whether or not we follow him in his con- 
clusions. I may observe that there is a natural tendency to 
estimate the results of intellectual, as of other, labour in pro- 
portion to their cost ; hence the more difficulty we have found 
in drawing a line of definition, the more inclined we are to 
emphasise its importance when once drawn, and to overlook or 
underrate the points of resemblance which objects excluded 
by it have to those included. Whereas the very difficulty 
of drawing the line is most likely due to the importance of 
these points of resemblance; and instead of forgetting them 
when the work of definition has been performed to our satis- 
faction, we ought to take special pains to keep them before 
our minds. Often, indeed, we have to admit that — even when 
a distinction is of fundamental importemce — no sharp line of 
definition can be drawn, owing to the gradual manner in which 
the cases near the line shade off into each other. 

I have said that in the work of definition, the final ques- 
tion — the point which we directly raise and settle — must be 
merely a question as to the use of words^ In saying this 1 do 
not at all mean to depreciate its importance, or to justify a 
careless treatment of it. No doubt if our view of the subject 
is tolerably complete, and our notions clear and precise, it is of 
secondajQT importance what verbal tools we use in reasoning, so 
long as we use them consistently ; but this secondary import- 
ance is sufficiently great to claim our most careful consideration. 
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There seem to be two conditions which it is on different grounds 
desirable that a definition should satisfy as as possible ; but 
we should bear in mind that we frequently cannot completely 
satisfy either — still less both together. In the first place, we 
should keep as closely as we can to the common use of lan- 
guage: otherwise we are not only exposed to the danger of 
being misunderstood by others, through the force of habitual 
usage overcoming the impression produced by express defini- 
tion ; but we further run serious risk of being inconsistent with 
ourselves, on account of the similar effect of habit on our own 
minds. Secondly, our definitions should be precisely adapted 
to the doctrine that we have to expound ; so that we may avoid 
as far as possible the continual use of qualifying epithets and 
phrases. In aiming at the first of these results, we should not 
forget that common usage may be inconsistent; on the other 
hand, we should not hastily assume that this is the case. 
Economists have sometimes missed the useful lessons which 
common thought has to teach, by deciding prematurely that a 
word is used in two or more distinct senses, and thus omitting 
to notice the common link of meaning that connects them. 
Still, it will of course often happen that we cannot fit a word 
for scientific use without cutting off some part of its ordinary 
signification: hence it is veiy important that we should keep 
carefully distinct the two very different questions, (1) What do 
we commonly mean by the terms. Value, Wealth, Capital, 
Money, &c. ? and (2) What ought we to mean by them — what 
meaning is it, for scientific purposes, convenient to attach to 
them ? I think that a good deal of unnecessary controversy has 
been due to a want of clear separation between these two very 
different inquiries, and the different methods of discussion 
respectively appropriate to them. It seems to be forgotten 
that the former question is not strictly an economic question 
at all, but a linguistic one ; we may even add that it is a lin- 
guistic question which those who are most acquainted with 
economic facts find themselves least able to solve succinctly and 
satisfactorily : since in attempting to give to common terms the 
precision which their own view of the facts requires, they inevi- 
tably raise questions which are not raised in ordinary thought, 
and to which, therefore, it is illusory to suppose that common 
usage gives even an implicit answer. Again, in trying to adapt 
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our terais to scientific purposes, we must remember that, dealing 
as we are with facts whose relations of resemblance and differ- 
ence are highly complex, we may often require to classify them 
somewhat differently for the purposes of different inquiries; 
and that hence a definition which would be most suitable 
for one investigation will require some modification to render 
it convenient for another. Economists have frequently found 
this ; and have been content to meet the difficulty by using the 
same word with slight differences of meaning. This seems to 
me often the best course to adopt, provided the change is clearly 
stated and kept before the reader’s mind. I find, however, that 
even careful writers have been too much inclined to slur over 
the differences of meaning, and keep them in the background, 
especially when they are not considerable in amount : a proce- 
dure which dangerously tends to encourage looseness of thought. 

I have spoken once or twice of the importance of making 
our thought precise. I do not mean that we should necessarily 
aim at quantitative exactness in all our statements of economic 
laws. I quite agree vdth the writers (such as Caimes) who 
have warned us against the futility of such an aim. But the 
more inevitable it is that our conclusions should be merely 
rough and approximate, the more important it becomes that we 
should be thoroughly aware when and how far they are wanting 
in exactness; and in order that we may be aware of this, we 
should make our cmceptions as precise as possible, even when 
we cannot make our statements so. Only in this way can we 
keep before our minds the inadequacy of our knowledge of 
particulars to supply answers to the questions which our general 
notions lead us to ask. And if, as is sometimes the case, even 
our general conceptions cannot be reduced to perfect exactness, 
it is still desirable that we should know why this is the case, 
and what obstacles the fact presents to our efforts to think 
precisely about it. This last precaution seems to me to have 
been specially neglected by economists. Most of the objects 
about which they reason are conceived as possessing definite 
quantity. Yet, for example, some of the most eminent of them* 
have not alwa}n9 seen that it is impossible to think definitely of 
the quantity of any aggregate of diverse elements, except so far 


* Cf. B. n. 0. ii. 
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as these elements admit of being reduced to a common quanti- 
tative standard ; and that unless this is done, when we speak of 
such an aggregate as having increased or decreased in amount, 
or of something else as “varying in proportion to” it, we are 
using words to which there are necessarily no definite thoughts 
corresponding. 

Bearing in. mind then these general considerations, let us 
attempt to deal with the much controverted notion of Value 
upon the principles above laid down. 

§ 2. Economists have usually followed the Physiocrats in 
attributing to the term value two different meanings, utility 
and power of purchasing. The distinction thus drawn between 
“Value in use” and “Value in exchange” is certainly im- 
portant; but the account usually given of the two notions 
overlooks the connexion between them ; which lies in the com- 
parison of alternatives which the term value in either sense 
essentially implies. For let us consider what we mean when 
we speak of a man setting value on, or attaching value to, 
things to which the idea of exchange is inapplicable — whether, 
this inapplicability be due to circumstances isolating the man, 
as, for instance, if we think of Bobinson Crusoe on his island ; 
or to the fact that no one else would buy the things, as in 
the case of old letters and other memorials, knowledge of 
various kinds, &c. We do not, I think, mean exactly that 
the things are useful to him; though no doubt they are 
in a certain sense useful, that is, they satisfy or prevent some 
want or desire which is or would be felt in the absence of 
them^ But we mean that the man would, if necessary, give 
something to gain them or prevent their destruction. This 
something may be some useful material thing, or it may be 

^ This seems to be the acoepted meaning of the terms **a8efal,” ** utility," 
&o., in the present discussion. It is not, I think, quite convenient to say ^ith 
Professor Jevons that ‘useful’ is that which gives pleasure; and to measure 
‘ utility,’ in the Benthamite way, by the balance of pleasurable over painful 
consequences. For primA facie there are many valued things— alcohol, opium, 
&c. — which not only have an actual tendency to produce a balance of painful con- 
sequences to their consumers, but are even known to have this tendency by many 
of the persons who nevertheless value and consume them. And in dealing with 
the determination of value we are not concerned— except in a very indirect way 
— with these painful consequences : what we are concerned with is the intensity 
of the desire or demand for the articles in question, as measured by the amount 
of other things, or of labour, that their consumers are prepared to give for them. 
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labour of some kind; the general notioh of value leaves this 
quite indefinite, provided only the giving of the matter or 
the labour would not occur unless there was something to be 
got or preserved by it. Ail that it distinctly involves is the 
notion of something else, pre^nted as a possibly alternative 
for the thing valued. 

If this, then, be the fundamental conception of Value when 
exchange is out of the question, it does not seem to be essen- 
tially altered in the more ordinary case when, in speaking of 
the value of a thing, we no doubt have in view its Exchange 
Value. Only in this latter case we mean that other people 
would give something for the article in question: that if 
offered for sale it would fetch a price in the market. If we 
only wanted a qualitative definition of the common notion of 
value, we need not press our inquiries beyond this; we need 
not go on to ask what it is that other people would give in 
exchange. But if we use the notion quantitatively, as we com- 
monly do, and as we require to do for the purposes of economic 
science, if, for example, we think of a thing A as having more 
value than a thing B, we must mean that ‘some purchasers will 
give for A more of a certain kind of thing than any purchaser 
would give for B. That is, we require a Standard of Value. 
And further, if we make our quantitative comparison precise, 
and think of one thing as being, for example, twice as valuable 
as another, we commonly imply that there cannot be two prices 
for the same thing at the same time. So long as this market 
is thought of as at a particular place and time, the conception of 
a standard of value presents no difficulty. Obviously, any thing 
we choose will serve for a standard; for if cloth, for example, 
will sell in a perfect market for more of any one thing than 
linen will, it will sell for more of any other thing. 

But a perplexity arises when we compare the values of the 
same thing at different times, and speak of things increasing 
or decreasing in value. For here we can no longer take any- 
thing we like as a standard of value ; since we do not think a 
thing more valuable because it will sell for more of something 
that has grown cheaper. When, therefore we say that a thing 
has risen in value, what exactly do we mean ? To* this question 
one of two answers is commonly given; either (1) that the 
thing will sell for more of things in general, or (2) that it 
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will sell for more of something which itself had not varied in 
value. Neither of these answers is altogether satisfactory. The 
first is at once abstract and vague ; we cannot actually exchange 
an article for ' things in general ’ ; and it is not easy to see how 
we can state, its value in terms of such an aggregate, if the 
elements composing the aggregate have in the mean time 
varied in value relatively to each other, as may easily be the 
case. The second answer appears to avoid this difficulty; but 
this appearance is soon dispelled. For refiection shews us 
that the notion of ' not varying in value ’ must be exactly as 
hard to define as the opposite notion of 'vaiying in value.* 
The second answer, therefore, still leaves us asking “ What does 
variation in value mean and how is it to be measured ? 

There is, however, a mode of meeting this difficulty, which 
is given in perhaps the clearest form by Caimes^ He has 
no doubt that, when in discussing an advance in the price 
of butcher’s meat, we ask whether meat has risen or money 
fallen in value, “obviously there is a tacit reference to the 
“ causes on which value depends : and the question really raised 
“ is not strictly as to the change in the exchange value of meat 
“ and money, but as to the cause or causes which have produced 
“the change. If we believe that the change is traceable to 
“ a cause primarily affecting meat, we say that meat has risen 
“ in value,” &c. I cannot agree that this interpretation of the 
ordinary notion of change in value is “obviously” correct; as 
I think that many persons would speak of a thing as having 
fallen in value, when they found that it had fallen relatively to 
all other things, even though they might know the change to 
be due to causes affecting primarily these other things®. And 
I think that most persons would find it difficult to distinguish 
clearly the causes of change in value that ‘primarily affect’ 
a particular article from those that primarily affect other things. 

^ Some Leading Principlee, Part I. c. i. § 1. Cf. also Bfill, Political Economy ^ 
Book III. o. 1 . § 3. 

* The oorrent difloassion of the appreciation of gold shews that there is 
a disagreement on this point as to the meaning of words ; for some disputants, 
admitting that the general purchasing power of gold has increased, afltai 
that gold has not * really risen in value’ because this change is due to the 
improvements which have enabled other things to be produced at less cost: 
while others mean by * appreciation ’ or rise in value the admitted increase in 
general purchasing power, and consider that the only question is as to the 
causes of the appreciation. 
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Take the common case of a rise in price due to an intensifica- 
tion in the demand for an article. This intensified demand 
may itself be caused merely by an increase in the supply of 
other things; as when society growing richer wants more old 
silver and is prepared to pay more for it. We can hardly call 
such a phenomenon a “cause primarily affecting” the old 
silver; yet I think we should commonly say that old silver 
had risen in value under such circumstances. Suppose, SLgaia, 
that the intensified demand were due merely to an alteration in 
social habits, without any increase of general wealth ; still, even 
in this case, being the expression of an increased preference for 
old silver as compared with certain other luxuries, it is the 
effect of a cause simultaneously affecting these other articles. 

On the whole, I think that, strictly speaking, the “causes 
“primarily affecting” a thing that varies in exchange value 
must be understood to be causes affecting its supply — if 
Caimes’s interpretation of “change in value” is to have any 
definite significance. Of such causes the most important, in 
the case of most articles, is a change in the amount of labour 
required for producing either the article itself or the instru- 
ments and materials employed in its production. In this way 
we are led to Ricardo’s vieW that a “commodity which at all 
“ times required the same sacrifice of toil and labour to produce 
“ it ” would be “ invariable in value ; which implies, what he 
elsewhere expressly says, that “labour is a measure by which 
“the real as well as the relative value” of things “may be 
“estimated.” But on this view the “real value” of things 
must be different from their “ exchangeable value ” — even rela- 
tively to^ labour; since the proportion that labourers obtain 
of what they produce admitt^ly varies. I am not aware that 
Ricardo anywhere expressly draws attention to this distinction 
between the “cost or real value” of things and their “ex- 
“ changeable value”*; but it is definitely stated by his disciple 
M®Culloch, who affirms that “real value or cost is to be esti- 
“ mated by the quantity of labour directly or indirectly expended 
“on its acquisition”®, while admitting that it is only under 

1 Ricardo, Political Economy ^ c. zx. 

s As I have already said, I am of opinion that Ricardo does not qnite clearly 
distinguish between a theory of the causes of a change in value and a view 
of what constitutes such a ^ange. 

* MOulloch, Political Economy, Part IT. o. i. 
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special circumstances that the "exchangeable value/’ even of 
a " freely produced commodity,” exactly corresponds to its real 
value. 

It is remarkable that Ricardo and McCulloch 'cOuld delibe- 
rately adhere to the statements above quoted, while they at 
the same time drew attention to the differences in the value 
of different products due to the different degrees of durability of 
the capital employed in producing them: — >or, which (as Bici^o 
says) is the same thing, the different lengths of time required 
to elapse in each case between the application of productive 
labour and the transfer of its product to the consumer. At any 
rate all economists — except those Socialists who have perverted 
Ricardo’s inconsistency into an argument against the remu- 
neration of capitalists — would now agree that in McCulloch’s 
estimate of cost "labour and delay” (or some corresponding 
term) must be substituted for "labour” simply. 

With this qualification, the Ricardian interpretation of the 
common notion of " real value ” appears to me tenable ; especi- 
ally when we consider value from the social point of view. It 
does not seem forced or strained to say that products in general 
have grown "really cheaper,” meaning that society would not 
have to give so 'much labour and time in order to obtain them. 
As was before said, in the ‘comparison of alternatives’ which 
I hold to be essentially implied in the common notion of value, 
the exact nature of the alternatives compared is not determined; 
and when we consider in the aggregate the valuable products 
of the labour of any community it is natural to compare this 
aggregate of products with the labour (and delay) that it would 
cost to reproduce them — so far at least, as we should desire 
to reproduce them. Hence I regard the question ‘whether a 
‘thing costs more to produce’ as an adnussible interpretation 
of the question ‘ whether its value has really risen I do not, 

^ The doctrine of Bioardo*s that we have been diaonasing ahoald be oaiefnUj 
distingoiahed — as it is by its author-— from the view taken by Adam Smith 
in adopting labour as the **real measure of exchangeable value," for Adam 
Smith means not the labour expended in producing anything, but the labour 
that it would buy. The reason that he gives for his view is that ** labour never 
‘‘varies in its own value." In saying this he does not of conrae mean that 
labour does not vary in its exctiange value : he is perfectly aware that ** it may 
** sometimes purohaM a greater and sometimes a smaller quantity of goods." 
What he means is that labour is always the same sacrifice to the labourer: has 

5—2 
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however, think that Ricardo or any of his followers has fully 
l^ed the difficulty of making this notion of cost quantitatively 
precise. For to do this we require a common measure for 
labour and delay and for different kinds of labour: and if we 
take — as the customary measure — the market price of these 
different sacrifices, we get a result which may continually vary 
while the sacrifices remain unchanged. Also, though the higher 
wages paid for higher qualities of labour partly represent the 
extra labour that has been employed in training the superior 

always, we may say, the same negative “value in use” for him. But even this 
statement, if unqualified, is in palpable contradiction to common experience. 
An amount of work which would cause no sensible inconvenience to a man 
in health would be a grievous burden to an invalid; and almost all men like 
tasks, which they are conscious of being able to accomplish well, better than if 
they could only perform them indifferently. In fact, when we consider the 
hif^er kinds of skilled labour, it must be evident that the labourer often gets 
more enjoyment out of his work than he does out of anything else in life. So 
much, indeed, Adam Smith seems by implication to allow. He is thinking only 
of common labour; and even as regards this he only maintains that “equal 
** quantities of labour, at all times and places, may be said to be of equal value 
** to the labourer,’* in the sense that “ in his ordinary state of health, strength, 
** and spirits, in the ordinary degree of his skill and dexterity, he must always 
“ lay down the same portion of his ease, his liberty, and his happiness” (Wealth 
of Natiom, Book I. c. v.). The qualifioations thus introduced are considerable ; 
but even when so qualified, the statement appears to me inadmissible. For by 
“equal quantities of labour” Adam Smith must, I suppose, be understood to 
mean labour of equal intensity for equal times: but then, as Jevons says, 
“intensity of labour may have more than one meaning: it may mean the 
“quantity of work done, or the painfulness of the effort of doing it.” It is 
the latter of these characteristics which Jevons chooses for measuring labour: 
but if we take this view of quantity, Adam Smith’s proposition is reduced to 
the tautology that equally painful labour is always equally painful to the 
labourer ; if, on the other hand, we measure intensity of labour by quantity of 
work done, Adam Smith’s proposition comes into glaring conflict with facts ; as 
will be evident if we imagine ourselves proposing to an average Bengalee in his 
ordinary condition to raise through a given space m a given time the amount of 
weight which would be cheerfully lifted by an average English navvy in his 
ordinary condition. If, however, we measure “quantity of labour” by time 
only, the statement is even more clearly opposed to common experience. 

There seems, therefore, to be no sense in which Adam Smith’s proposition 
can be accepted. But even if it were granted that labour has always the same 
negative * value in use’ for the labourer, I cannot see that this would be a 
sufficient ground for taking it as the standard of exchange value. For since at 
the same time and place the labour of one class of men certainly differs in 
exchange value from that of another class, we shall still have to choose which 
kind of labour is to be taken for the standard; and any such choice must 
neceuarUy be arbitrary, as the reason given applies equally to all kinds. 
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labourer, it is evident that they partly correspond to natural 
auperiorities— in physical stren^h or other useful qualities — 
which have no necessary relation to sacrifice of any kind^ We 
might ask also whether by “cost” is meant cost according to the 
most economical method of production which is known and used, 
or according to that ordinarily employed, or average actual cost, 
or what is or might be the cost of the costliest portion required 
to meet the demand : for all these might be different. But to 
pursue these difficulties further would involve an anticipation of 
the Theory of Distribution and Exchange, to be set forth in the 
following Book : and this is not needful for our present purpose, 
since at any rate Value in the sense in which it is equivalent to 
Cost cannot serve as a measure of “ amounts of wealth ” * : for 
the very point of an improvement in industry is that it enables 
us to produce more wealth in proportion to the cost. 

§ 3. Shall we then fall back on the answer first suggested, 
and try to give as exact a meaning as we can to the notion of 
‘change in value relatively to things in general'? The difficulties 
of this attempt are so serious that many ^vriters decline them 
altogether : they refuse to answer the question whether a thing 
has risen or fallen in value relatively to things in general ; and 
only consider whether it has risen or fallen relatively to some 
specified commodity. In the chapter in which Mill discusses 
the ‘Measure of Value' he seems to adopt this view. “A 
“measure of exchange value” [of the same thing at different 
times and places], he says, “ is impossible ” •. We find, however, 
that Mill has no hesitation in pronouncing on the extent of the 
rise in the value of gold, during the last five years of our long 
struggle with Napoleon ; when the notes of the Bank of England 
were, to judge merely from the market-price of gold, depreciated 
thirty per cent. He tells us that “ the state of Europe at that 
“time was such... that the value of the standard itself was 
“ very considerably raised ; and the best authorities, among whom 

’ Bioardo*B statement {Political Economy^ o. i. § 2), that ** the estimation in 
** which different qualities of labour are held comes soon to be adjusted in the 
** market with sufficient precision for all practical purposes*’ seems to me 
palpably inadequate to meet the difficulty; since these “ adj’ustments of the 
“market” are continually varying, and the error involved in treating them as 
stable IB not of the kind that economic theory can legitimately neglect. 

^ This Ricardo, of course, clearly sees; cf. next chapter, page 81. 

» Book m. c. XV. 
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it is sufiScient to name Mr Tooke, have, after an elaborate in- 
vestigation, satisfied themselves that the difference between 
paper and bullion was not greater than the enhancement 
‘'in value of gold itself.. .the evidences of the iact are con- 
“ clusively stated in Mr Tooke’s Historyi of Prices ” \ But if so 
definite a variation in the value of gold, between two different 
points of time, can be established on conclusive evidences, it 
seems clear that it must be possible to “measure the value 
“ of the same thing at different times,” relatively to things in 
general, with sufficient exactness for practical purposes. And, 
indeed, the de&ult of such a measure would seriously affect our 
ordinary comparisons between amounts of wealth possessed by 
individuals or nations at different times. For we commonly 
perform such comparisons by taking the money value of each 
of the quantities composed, and making what we consider due 
allowance for a rise or fall in the purchasing power of money 
during the intervening period. If then we are unable to 
measure changes in the value of the money standard, relatively 
to things in general, it must be impossible to compute the 
increase or decrease of wealth between two different times; 
unless some other measure than exchange value is taken, 
which will involve a serious deviation from the ordinary view 
of ‘amounts of wealth.’ 

It therefore seems to me important to asceirtain precisely 
how &r we can give a definite meaning to the question, 
‘ whether the value of a thing relatively to things in general,* or 
its ‘ general purchasing power,’ has risen or fallen : and, for the 
reason just given, we may conveniently take as an example the 
particular commodity by which we commonly measure other 
values. Suppose, then, that we are investigating the change in 
the value or purchasing power of gold between two points of 
time. If we found that the prices in gold of all commodities 
had risen [or fiillen] in the same ratio, we should obviously take 
that ratio to represent the fall [or rise] in the value of gold. 
But this could only occur by the rarest of accidents : the ques- 
tion, therefore, is, if we find the changes in price imequal, and 
especially if we find that some prices have risen and others 
fikllen, on what principle are we to combine these different 


1 c. xui. § 6. 
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changes into one result? As Jevons has noticed, different 
alternatives present themselves at this point of the inquiry, 
and the exact mode in which preponderance of rising or falling 
“ prices ought to be determined is involved in doubt. Ought we 
'' to take all commodities on an equal footing in the determina- 
“ tion ? Ought we to give most weight to those which are least 
" intrinsically variable in value ? Ought we to give additional 
“ weight to articles according to their importance, and the total 
“ quantities bought and sold ? ” 

“ The question,” he adds, " seems to be one that no writer 
has attempted to decide — nor can I attempt to decide it ” \ 

I think that if we are guided by the practical interest 
which men in general have in asking the question, we must 
consider different articles of consumption* as important in 
proportion to the value of the total quantities consumed; 
notwithstanding an element of inexactness which, as will 
presently appear, this view inevitably involves. To make 
this clear, let us begin by considering the matter from the 
point of view of an individual. When a man asks how much 
gold ^vill have changed in value twenty years hence, what he 
is practically concerned to know is how far at the end of this 
time his mon^ will go in purchasing the articles which he 
habitually consumes. And if we assume that his consumption 
will remain unchanged, the question can be simply answered 
when the time arrives — supposing the requisite statistics at- 
tainable — by summing up the amounts of money paid for the 
things consumed, at the old and the new prices respectively, 
and taking the ratio of the difference to the whole amount 
expended. No doubt the result obtained by this method is 
likely to be different for different individuals, even at the same 
place: suppose, for instance, that at the end of the time com 
has risen in price and the finer kinds of manufactures generally 
have &llen ; we shall probably find that a rich man has got to 

^ Investigations in Currency and Finance^ p. 21. 

* The distinotion thus introduced between ** articles of consumption” and 
commodities that are only useful for the production of other wealth is further 
explained and justified in the following chapter (§ 4). In a later chapter (Book 
II. c. y.) it will be shewn that a somewhat different interpretation of the notion 
of general purchasing power” is required in investigating the effects of a 
change in the value of money on tra^. 
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pay less for his habitual consumption, and a poor man more. 
But this does not seem to be in itself any reason against 
applying the method to ascertain the change in the purchasing 
power of gold for a whole community^ ; since we have simply to 
treat the aggregate consumption of the individuals comprising 
the community as if it were the consumption of a single indi- 
vidual. The real difficulty does not lie here, but in the &ct 
that the habitual consumption, whether of individuals or of 
societies, does not really remain unchanged between any two 
points of time. Even if we leave out of account all changes in 
habitual and conventional needs and desires, the mere fact that 
men generally buy somewhat more of things in proportion to 
their cheapness will cause alterations in the amounts of the 
different elements of their consumption. Under these circum- 
stances the proposed method presents us with two alternatives ; 
we may either take the total amounts of things purchased at 
the later period and consider how much they would have cost 
twenty years before, or we may exactly reverse the process. It 
is manifest, however, that these alternative procedures might 
lead to different and even opposite answers to the question, 
* What change has occurred in the general purchasing power of 
money ? since it may be that men would have both had to pay 
more twenty years ago for what they buy now, and also more 
now for what they bought twenty years ago. So far as this is 
the case, we must say that the question whether gold has risen 
or fallen in value does not properly admit of a single exact 
answer by the method of comparing prices : there must always 
be a margin of inexactness in our determination of the amount 
of change, corresponding to the difference between the results 
of the two procedures. So far as this margin is concerned, we 
have to abandon the prirnd fade exact method of comparing 
prices, and to substitute the inevitably more indefinite pro- 
cedure of comparing the amounts of ability or satisfaction 
obtainable respectively from the different aggregates of hypo- 
thetical purchases I 

^ In what follows— to the end of the next paragraph — 1 assume, for sim- 
plicity’s sake, that the community may be considered to be in the same place, 
and to have only a single market. 

* In such cases we may often obtain a sufficient approximation to accuracy 
by the simpler method of confining our attention to the articles of common 
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And we have to deal similarly with a further source of 
inexactness introduced into this calculation by the progress of 
the industrial arts. The products of industiy keep changing in 
quality ; and before we can say whether any kind of thing — for 
example, cloth — has really grown cheaper or dearer, we must 
compare the quality — that is, the degree of utility — of the article 
produced at the beginning of the period with that of the more 
recent ware. This source of difficulty reaches its maximum in 
the case where entirely new kinds of things have been produced 
or brought into the country by trade. To leave them out alto- 
gether might clearly vitiate the result: for a nation might 
be unable to buy for a given sum of money an equal amount 
of the articles that it used to consume, and yet might be able 
to procure a completer satis&ction of its wants by spending 
the money on newly introduced wares: while, further, the 
raised price of the former commodities might be indirectly 
due to the production or importation of the latter. 

So far we have been considering the difficulty of carrying 
a standard of value from one time to another. But precisely 
similar obstacles stand in the way of our obtaining definite 
results, when we compare the different values of gold (or any 
other ware) in different places at the same time : and they can 
only be partially overcome, by methods similar to that just 
explained^ 

One point more remains to be considered. In speaking of 
the aggregate of “articles” with which any particular com- 
modity has to be compared, in order to ascertain the amount of 
change in its general purchasing power, I have tacitly assumed 
that only material commodities are included in the aggregate. 
And this, I think, would be the case, if we were considering the 

consamption at both periods. But if we wish to get the eloMeit possible 
approximation to the answer that we are reaUy seeking, we have to fall back on 
a rough oomparison of amounts of utility. 

^ 1 may observe that the language of some economists would suggest that, 
for measuring value during an interval of time, the problem is to find a eon- 
Crete identical standard, some actual thing that has not vaned in value. Bat 
the difficulty lies much deeper. For our present purposes it would not matter 
how much gold, or any other concrete standard, varied in value, if we had the 
power of accurately measuring its variations ; since this power would give us an 
ideal invariable standard, which is all that we require tor the exact measurement 
of wealth. But as it is, we are unable to make even this ideal standard exact 
beyond a certain point. 
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particular commodity as a measure of weaUh, strictly taken. 
But if our ultimate aim is — as has been supposed in the pre- 
ceding sec “>n — to compare the different amounts of purchased 
utility corresponding to the same money incomes at different 
times and places, we have to take note of the feet that a certain 
portion of a man’s income is usually employed in purchasing 
not material things but services of various kinds. He buys 
from Government the service of sending his letters and tele- 
grams ; he buys from railway companies the service of conveying 
himself and his luggage from place to place ; if he is compara- 
tively rich, he probably spends a considerable sum in buying 
domestic services. We cannot omit these services from the 
aggregate of commodities with which the standard of value is 
compared, when our aim is to infer — as exactly as possible — 
from the nominal ' income of any body of persons their real 
command over the necessaries and conveniences of life^ 

§ 4. In a previous section I have discussed the conception 
of “real value” — as distinguished from exchange value — held 
by Ricardo and McCulloch: according to which the “real” 
value of a thing is measured by the labour and delay that 
would be required to produce it, or to produce something 
equally useful*. But it is not uncommon to use the term “ real 
“ value ” without any reference to cost, and merely as implying 
the ordinary antithesis between “ feet” and “ opinion ” ; as when 
the estimate of the value of a thing formed by a certain indivi- 
dual, or generally current in the market, is said to be above or 
below its “ real ” value or worth. A somewhat similar distinc- 
tion is sometimes taken between “ subjective ” and “ objective ” 
value. It is desirable to examine briefly the significance of 
these antitheses. 

We may begin by considering their application to “ value in 
“use.” It may be thought that this kind of value must be 
“ subjective,” as being obviously relative to the individual who 
uses : and no doubt when we speak — as I before spoke — of the 
“ value attached ” by an individual to any article, we generally 

^ Some farther discuBsion of the relation of serrioes to material wealth wiU 
be found in the next chapter (§ 4). 

^ This qnahfication is introduced to meet such oases as that of instruments 
which we should not reproduce at all, if they were destroyed, but should 
replace by something less costly though equally useful. In a progressive state 
of the arts of industry, such cases are frequent. 
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mean an estimate of its comparative capacity of satisfying 
needs and desires of which he alone has immediate knowledge. 
Stilly even so, his present estimate may be shewn by subsequent 
experiences to have been mistaken : he may find that the article 
re^ly affords him less satisfiiction than he might have derived 
from something else to which he preferred it. And if the utility 
of the article consists in its capacity of satisfying some common 
physical or some industrial ne^ — and most of the articles that 
m^e up the aggregate which we call wealth are useful in one 
or other of these ways^it can obviously be estimated without 
any reference to the subjective feelings of the individual using 
it. In this way, for example, we may estimate the " objective ” 
or “real” value in use of different kinds of fuel, or stone for 
building, or food for nutrition : and, similarly, we might speak 
of the really higher value in “productive use” or “business- 
use” of certain instruments of production as compared with 
others, measuring their superiority by the extra quantum of 
produce obtainable by using them. This “value in business- 
“use” does not necessarily correspond with the value in exchange 
of such instruments^ It may, however, afford a measure of the 
amount of gain to a community resulting firom any particular 
invention. Again, in dealing with land, cases occur in which 
recourse must be had to the idea of value in business-use, in 
order to arrange a fair exchange. Thus when a railway company 
takes a portion of land fix)m a &rm, it may not be possible to 
determine the compensation that it ought to pay hy the ex- 
change value of the land taken, since it may easily happen that, 
if sold separately, its price would &11 much below its value to 
the fieuiner: the only feir way of determining compensation is 
by estimating the value of the land, for purposes of agricultural 
production, to the person who possesses or uses the remainder*. 

^ It will be afterwards explained that the market-value of any kind of 
commodity does not tend to correspond to its total ntility — as compared with 
any other commodity — bat to what Jevons has called its final ntility, t.e., the 
utility of the last portion which it is found advantageous to purchase. Compare 
the foUowing chapter, $ 2, and Book II. chapter ii. 

* It should be observed that in the case supposed in the text, a certain 
extra compensation, over and above the equivalent for agrionltural value, would 
be claimed for value in use** of a more subjective kind: for example, for the 
loss of a portion of an estate to which the owner may be attached from 
old association. 
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And since in any such estimate the future as well as the 
present conditions of agriculture would have to be taken into 
account, it is easy to see that the estimates of different persons 
might be very different, and even that the “ real ” value in use 
of the land in question may turn out to be very divergent from 
any of the prospective estimates. 

In this way we see how the exchange value of a permanent 
instrument of production, such as land, may be different from 
what we may fairly call its “real” value in exchange: for — 
owing, let us say, to a “scare” as to the prospects of agri- 
culture — the future exchange value of its produce may be 
underestimated, and the present exchange value of the land 
may be proportionally depressed. In this case what we mean 
by “real” value, is the hypothetical exchange value which would 
result from the substitution of truth for error in the minds of 
actual and possible purchasers. This use of the term “real 
“ value ” is convenient in ordinary discourse. I think, however, 
that it should as a rule be avoided in any discussion that aims 
at scientific precision ; and, when the term is used, a careful ex- 
planation should be given of the particular kind of error or 
ignorance which we seek to eliminate. For in many cases, we 
should find various kinds and degrees of error in the minds of 
the persons whose judgments determine the price of a com- 
modity; and it would generally be quite arbitrary to select 
one of these and regard its elimination as the one thing needful 
to make the current opinion of value correspond to the reality. 
And if, in order to determine the real value of any thing, we 
were to suppose knowledge of all facts materially affecting its 
value, in the estimate of intelligent persons, to be substituted 
for ignorance and error in the minds of all the persons con- 
cerned, we should often get a hypothesis so remote from reality 
that it would be at once impossible to calculate the hypothetical 
value, and absurd, if we could calculate it, to call it “real.” 
For the limitations of knowledge actually existing in the minds 
of producers, dealers, and consumers are among the most im- 
portant of the frets on which any particular intelligent dealer 
bases his estimate of value: the removal of such limitations 
would be a fundamental alteration of the facts. To take a very 
simple case : suppose that a private bank of issue with a large 
and steady business was at a given time, owing to heavy losses. 
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not in a condition to meet its liabilities if a run had been made 
on it compelling it to stop payment : but that, as the secret was 
kept, it passed safely through the crisis, and is now in a condition 
of complete solvency. What shall we say was the “ real value ” 
— accoi^ng to the current usage of the term — of the bank’s 
promises to pay, at the time of crisis ? If its condition had been 
generally known, they would have been worth less than their 
nominal value ; but as it was not known they have actually been 
as valuable as the coin they represented. The question, there- 
fore, is surely too indeterminate to admit of a decided answer. 
And much greater perplexities would arise in other more com- 
plex cases : therefore, if this notion of “ real value ” as divergent 
from actual price is introduced at all, it ought at least to be 
accompanied by a statement of the particular substitution of 
knowledge for ignorance or error which is implicitly supposed. 



CHAPTER III. 

WEALTH. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter I have tried to make clear 
the kind and degree of inexactness which necessarily enters into 
all comparisons between amounts of wealth possessed by persons 
or communities living respectively at different times or in distant 
places, so long as we adhere to the commonly accepted method 
of measuring wealth by its exchange value. The difficulties of 
such measurement hardly appear so long as we are merely con- 
sidering and comparing the wealth of individuals (or even of 
classes) at any particular time and placed The wealth of any 
individual is usually considered to include all useful things — 
whether material things, as food, clothes, houses, &c., or imma- 
terial things, as debts, patents, copyrights, &c. — ^which being at 
once valuable and transferable admit of being sold at a certain 
price. And this aggregate is suitably measured by its exchange 
value ; the common standard of value, money, being taken for 
convenience’ sake. Our object in such estimates is to compare 
the potential control of any one individual here and now, over 
all purchaseable commodities, with that of any other individual ; 
and, so ffir as such control is transferable, the ordinary mode of 
measurement enables us to make this comparison with as much 
accuracy as the imperfection of markets allows. 

But when we try to compare the amounts of wealth possessed 
by persons or communities living at different times or in remote 

i By *‘plaoe” most be nnderstood a region eaffioiently limited in size not'to 
admit of any material variation in the pnzcibaeing jpower of money within it. 
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places, we are met by the difficulties that we have been 
examining in the preceding chapter. So long, indeed, as we 
are only contemplating some one element, of wealth, some 
particular kind of valuable article (of which the quality is 
supposed to be the same at the different times and places 
considered), we naturally estimate its amount as wealth by 
the ordinary measure of quantity. But when we have to 
compare aggregates of wealth made up of heterogeneous ele- 
ments, it becomes necessary to reduce the units of quantity 
of these different elements to some common standard of mea- 
surement ; and if we adhere to our original standard of exchange 
value, we have to deal with the problem of keeping this mea- 
sure identical, in spite of the variations in relative value among 
the elements measured. But, as we have seen, this problem 
does not admit of a complete solution. Such a measure — except 
under purely hypothetical circumstances — is liable to a certain 
amount of inexactness, the limits of which we can define, but 
which we are unable to remove; and in the effort to make 
it as exact as possible, we are reduced in many cases to an 
inevitably vague comparison between the utilities of diverse 
commodities. 

But again, such comparisons are liable to be further vitiated 
by the vaiying relations of purchased to unpurchased utilities, 
at different times and places. We have already observed that 
in ordinary thought wealth is measured by its money value: 
thus it is natural that economists, while pointing out the 
defectiveness of this measure, should still have retained the 
characteristic of '‘possessing exchange value” as an essential 
p^ of the definition of wealth; and that in so doing they 
should have conceived themselves to be in harmony with the 
common sense of mankind. Accordingly they have excluded 
fix)m the notion of wealth such unpurchased though useful 
things as the sun’s light and he^t, air, the rain that waters 
the ground, water in rivers and seas, &c. They do not, how- 
ever, seem to have observed the difficulties that this view 
involves, so soon as we try to compare the amounts of wealth 
possessed by human societies, inhabiting different regions of 
the earth’s surface. For we find not merely that such useful 
unbought things are indispensable, as instruments or auxiliary 
materials, to the production of things that have . exchange- 
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value^; but also — which is the important point — that they 
are instruments and materials of very various degrees of ef^ 
ficiency in different regions. Now since a laige part of what 
is valued and exchanged as wealth consists in instruments and 
materials only useful as means of producing other wealth, it is 
paradoxical to draw a sharp line between purchased and un- 
purchased instruments and materials, so as to call a community 
"richer” because it possesses more of the former, though it may 
actually have less means on the whole of producing things di- 
rectly useful. The difficulty becomes greater when the pur- 
chase and unpurchased instruments have a close resemblance 
to each other; as in the case where the water- wa}^ of a countxy 
consist partly of canals and partly of rivers and creeks. The 
difficulty extends in range when we observe how, as civilisation 
progresses, so important an instrument as land tends to pass 
over from the class of unpurchased to that of purchased utilities. 
It seems contrary to common sense to say that a nation’s wealth 
has increased because an instrument that it previously possessed 
has become valuable by becoming scarce. Thornton* has shewn 
effectively the kind of error that may thus be introduced, in 
comparing the average wealth possessed by members of the 
same social class at different periods of a country’s history. 
He points out that though an English peasant in the seven- 
teenth century may have only had 5s, weekly wages, he often 
enjoyed also a rent-free site for his cottage, taken from the 
neighbouring waste, and unpurchased grazing on the neigh- 
bouring common for cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry. These 
things ought certainly to be taken into account, no less than 
changes in the value of money, in comparing such a peasant’s 
share of wealth with that of an agricultural labourer now. 

Again, exchange value is an obviously inappropriate measure 
of wealth, in the case of durable products of labour which, from 
their special adaptation to certain unique public uses, are not 
properly transferable, and have no market-price ; such as roads, 
cathedrals, the houses of parliament. Such things are clearly 
part of the wealth of the community ; but we cannot measure 
the quantum of wealth contained in them by the price at. which 

^ It may be observed that the advantages of climate, ate in thia 
indirectly transferable. 

* On Labour, Introdnction. 
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they would sell if they had to be sold ; nor, again, by the price 
at which they could be produced, for it may easily be that if 
they were destroyed it would not be worth while to reproduce 
them. In such cases, then, the standards of the market fidl us; 
we have to fidl back upon * value in use.' 

The same considerations apply, in a minor degree, to any 
kind of property that is more useful to the owner than it is to, 
any' one else. A man’s command over the neisessaries and con-^ 
veniences of life is not affected by any Mi in the market value 
of his property, except so fair as he wishes— or may wish — ^to 
sell it: in proportioh as he neither has nor is likely to have 
such a wish, exchange value becomes a manifestly irrelevant 
consideration in the estimate of his we£dth. 

§ 2. If, then, the common measurement of Wealth by ex- 
change value requires to be thus variously corrected and supple- 
ment by estimates of utility, would it not be simpler, and 
really more consistent with ordinary thought, to take utility as 
the sole standard ? 

This is the view of Ricardo : who, regarding the value of a 
thing as directly proportioned to “the quantity of labour 
“employed in producing it,” was necessai^ily led to separate 
the measure of wealth altogether from the measure of value; 
since, otherwise, he would have incurred the absurdity of denying 
that a country’s wealth is increased by an enlarg^ supply of 
products due to increased fecility of production. How then are 
we to measure utility ? Ricardo^ treats this as a very simple 
matter. “A man is rich or poor according to the amount of 
“necessaries and luxuries that he can command”; and, therefore, 
if he gets two sacks of com where he could only get one before, 
he gets “ double the quantity of riches, double the quantity of 
“ utility, double the quantity of what Adam Smith calls value 
“ in use.” But surely any man who ‘got two sacks of com where 
he had only counted on one would willingly exchange a great 
part of the second for things which he would not take in 
exchange for an equal part of thi first : if such an exchange is 
out of the question, though he may find a use for the second 
sack it will certainly not be as usefhl as the first. And this is 
no less true of a community. Suppose a harvest of double the 
ordinary abundance in a fertile isolated coimtiy : the additional 
^ Principlet of Political Economy and Taxation, e. zx. 
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quantum of com will obviously not have a corresponding 
quanttun ef social utiUty ; it may even be of no use except to 
bum, as is said to have l^n sometimes the case in the Western 
States of North America. In &ct, as Jevons has admirably ex- 
plained ^ the variations in the relative market values of different 
articles express and correspond to variations in the comparative 
estimates formed by people in general, not of the total utilities of 
the amounts purchased of such articles, but of their final utilities; 
the utilities, that is, of the last portions purchased. From the 
fact that when things become dearer people generally buy 
somewhat less of them, we may infer that they estimate the 
portion which they refrain from buying as only just worth the 
money that they previously gave for it, while considering what 
they still buy to be worth the higher price*. If the price rose 
further, 'a further reduction of purchases would similarly in- 
dicate that another portion of the article was generally judged 
to be less usefiil than the amount still bought ; and so on^ for 
each rise in price. Hence when the supply of any article has 
been increased and its price consequently fallen, it is not really 
correct to reckon the total utility of the article as having 
increased in proportion to the increase in quantity; any more 
than it is correct to regard it as having decreased in proportion 
to the decrease in value. We ought to regard the additional 
quantum — so far, at least, as it is supplied to the previous 
consumers — as composed of parts of continually decreasing 
utility; the rate of decrease being measured by the fall in 
price, supposing the purchasing power of money relatively to 
all other articles to remain unchanged. If we assume the rate 
of decrease to be approximately uniform, we may regard the 
decrease in the average utility of the increment of supply as 
corresponding roughly to about half the fall in price. In this 
way we not only avoid the diflSculties that arise in the measure- 
ment of wealth by exchange value ; we also obtain a satisfactory 
explanation of these difficulti^. 

^ Theory of Political Economy, o, tv, 

* It should be observed that there is one ease — not tdthont importance 
whau we are dealing with luxuries — to which this principle does not apply. 
This is the case of things desired and valued on account of their rarity. Of 
such things the total, and not merely tlie final, utility pro tanto is decreased by 
an increase of supply. A similar exception must be made in the case of money, 
as is noticed later. (Cf. Book II. c. note at the end of the chapter.) 
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On the other hand, it mxist be admitted that this measure- 
ment by utility brings us into an awkward conflict with usage, 
when we consider it as applied to variations in amount of things 
of any one kind ; or even to variations in an aggregate of things 
that do not vary in relative value. Suppose that owing to im- 
provements in production the English nation became possessed 
of twice the amount of each kind of commodity that it now 
consumes; it would be paradoxical to say that its wealth had not 
doubled, as we should be obliged to do according to the view just 
explained. Further, the demonstration above given that " Anal 
utility decreases as supply increases involved the assumption 
that the additional supply of the cheapened article is purchased 
and consumed by the consumers of the previous supply ; it is, 
therefore, inapplicable so far as the article is bought by Afferent 
purchasers in different pecuniary circumstances. If tea, be- 
coming cheaper, is bought by a poorer class, what reason have 
we for saying that what they purchase is not as useful as the 
dearer tea previously purchased by the rich ? Indeed, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that a given commodity is more useful 
when bought by the poor, because the poor have fewer luxuries 
and therefore get more enjo3rment out of what they have ? In 
fact we are merely extending to wealth generally the principle 
just laid down in respect of particular kinds of wealth if we 
assume that, on the average, each additional increment to the 
amount possessed by any one individual has a decreased utility. 
But in this case, if we measure wealth simply by its utility, 
‘ amount of wealth ’ will partly be determined by the manner in 
which the wealth is distributed ; and we cannot say how much 
wealth there is in a country, till we know how it is shared 
among its inhabitants. Nay, we shall even have to ascertain how 
it is managed in each separate household ; since a given supply 
of material products is less useful in proportion as it is un- 
economically consumed. 

These considerations are important when we are endeavour- 
ing to estimate the amount of utility or satisfaction derived by 
a community from the aggregate of things which make up its 
wealth. At* the same time they shew that to measure wealth 
simply by utility would cause an inconvenient divergence from 
common thought and common language ; and therefore, though 
in Book HE. we shall have to deal with the difficulties of 

6—2 
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measuring social utility, I do not propose to adopt this standard 
for determining * amounts of wealth’ in ordinary economic 
inquiries. It seems best to acquiesce in the ordinary method 
of measuring amounts of wealth of the same kind by quantity, 
and comparing amounts of wealth of different kinds by their 
exchange value; being content to get over the difficulties of 
carrying this measure &om one time or place to another, in the 
imperfect manner above explained; and including even com- 
modities gratuitously enjoy^ in one term of the comparison^ 
if things similar in kind are included (as having market value) 
in the other term. Only we must bear in mind that ‘‘ amount 
“of wealth,” thus estimated, corresponds but imperfectly to 
“ amount of utility ” derived by the community from the things 
that constitute its wealth. 

§ 3. There is another difficulty lurking in the conception of 
UtiUty as a measure of wealth, which it will be instructive to 
discuss. By the utility of material things, as before explained, 
we mean their capacity to satisfy men’s needs and desires. And 
so long as we regard these latter as constant, it seems ea^ and 
straightforward to say that men are richer in proportion as they 
are better able to satisfy their needs and desires. But it is not 
quite so easy to deal with the case in which their needs and the 
means of satisfying them have increased pari passu ; especially 
if the additional need is a need of protection against some pain or 
danger which did not previously threaten. Suppose, for example, 
that a country is visited by a new peril of inundation; and 
that, by the extra exertions of its inhabitants, an embankment 
is constructed. Are we to say that it has thereby become a 
richer country than before ? Or again, suppose that climate 
renders the inhabitants of one countiy liable to diseases that do 
not occur in another. Are we to say that the former country 
is the richer of the two, if its excess of wealth consists merely 
in remedies, palliatives, and prophylactics of diseases specially 
incident to its climate ? A similar question may be raised as 
regards means of protection against noxious animals ; or, again, 
as regards material securities against mutual injuiy on the 
part of the citizens. Shall we say that one country is richer 

^ Such as the produce of waste laud before mentioned. The values of such 
gratuitously obtained commodities would of course have to be supplied from 
those of the corresponding articles included in the other term of the comparison. 
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than another, so £bu: as the former has castles with battlements 
and towers, which civil peace and security render unnecessaiy 
in the latter? If, on the other hand, we allow ourselves to 
be led by this kind of consideration to limit the common 
denotation of the term wealth, where are we to stop? For 
the greater part of the material products of any countiy are 
useful as means of protection against the organic pains due 
to cold, inanition, &c.; and in different regions very different 
amounts of the produce of labour are required to make such 
protection effective: hence it may be said that inhabitants of 
cold climates are not really richer because they require more 
elaborate houses, more clothing, more food, and far more fuel 
than the dwellers in warmer regions. I think it must be allowed 
that the significance of comparisons between the amounts of 
wealth possessed by different groups of persons is liable to be 
seriously impaired by any important variations in their needs 
and desires : and that anything more than a vague and general 
comparison between, for example, the annual produce of England 
and that of a tropical island would be idle. But there is 
not the same objection to a quantitative comparison between 
the wealth of England and that of Germany or France, since 
the physical needs of the populations of these countries may 
be assumed to be approximately the same : and a similar as- 
sumption is, on the whole, legitimate in comparing England 
now with England a century or half a century ago. For the 
primary needs of an Englishman, the food, clothing, shelter, 
that his race and climate render necessary for his health, 
can hardly have changed materially; and though secondary 
needs of tea, tobacco, newspapers, &c., may have developed 
themselves in him we may fairly regard the satisfaction of 
these needs as a gain in the aggregate of utility derived fix)m 
material objects. 

So far as ^ compare the wealth of societies differing 
very widely in elementary needs, the important question is not 
whether either has more wealth on the whole than the other, 
but whether it has more wealth to spare ; more wealth that could 
be safely taken fh)m its inhabitants, without interfering either 
with their health or with their productive efficiency^ 

^ It should be observed that what the members of a given soeiety at 
a given time could spare — in the sense above defined — depends in an nnoertain 
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§ 4. Again, it is to be observed that different classes of 
valuable things are related to human needs in varying grades 
of directness: for example, brecdi is directly useful, flour only 
for making bread or other foods, .com chiefly for making flour, 
arable land for producing com and similar products: and at 
each stage there are instraments — those, namely, that are used 
by bakers, millers, and farmers — ^to be taken into account as 
well as materials. The number of grades is different in different 
cases; and the total of wealth cannot be sharply divided into 
parts corresponding to the different grades, since frequently the 
utilities of the same thing belong partly to one grade and partly 
to another, — thus, the utility of a house is direct in so feu: as it 
shelters its occupier and his fiimily, but indirect so far as it 
protects useful commodities. A distinction is, however, drawn 
in ordinary thought and discourse between the valuable things 
— such as agricultural land, mines, factories, machines of all 
kinds — which are used in the trade or business by which men 
earn an income and those things — such as food, clothes, houses, 
furniture — on which they spend their income when it has been 
earned : and in modem economic society, where nearly all pro- 
ducts of labour other than domestic are made to be sold, the 
former species of wealth includes most of the wealth that is 
only indirectly useful ; while the latter includes almost all that 
is useful directly. It is convenient to distinguish the two as 
Producers’ wealth and Consumers’ wealth respectively. The 
distinction is of special importance when we are considering 
social wealth and production : since what is commonly promi- 
nent in the thought of men when they speak of the increase or 
decrease of a country’s wealth is certainly its supply of con- 
sumers’ wealth. Producers’ wealth seems to be thought of as 

and vaiying degree upon previoas habits, and upon mental and social conditions 
that are themselves variously modifiable, and, further, that there is no 
sharp line to be drawn between the expenditure which increases efficiency 
and that which does not; in most cases, before we come to quite superfluous 
expenditure, we shaU find a certain portion which increases the consumers’ 
efficiency in a continually diminishing ratio to the amount consumed: thus 
a labourer may do a better day’s work by eating meat rather than bread, while 
yet the difference between the value of the meat and that of the bread may 
be greater than the value of the additional produce of his labour. Still, in 
spite of this indeterminate margin, we may with advantage mark off — as clearly 
as may be—the spare or superfluous portion of the wealth of a oommuniljy from 
that which is required to keep its members in proper working condition. 
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wealth only in a secondary sense, and largely because it is, from 
the point of view of the individual, capable of being exchanged 
for consumers’ wealth. An individual may at any moment sell 
his land or frctoiy and purchase consumers’ wealth to the extent 
of its market value : but this consideration is in the main inap- 
plicable to social wealth, as the community cannot similarly sell 
its land, fcu^tories, &c. 

From a social point *of view, therefore, it is misleading to 
add the amount of consumers’ w^lth in a country at any time 
to the amount of producers’ wealth, and present the sum of the 
two as the “ total wealth ” of the country : since we cannot 
assume that there is any constant proportion between the two 
parts of the total thus heterogeneously composed. In frict, the 
exchange value of durable instruments of production, especially 
land, may increase whilst their productive utility remains un- 
affected : for the price that people are willing to give for such 
instruments depends partly on the current rate of interest ; and 
hence a frill in the current rate of interest is necessarily attended 
by a rise in the selling price of land, railways, &c., independently 
of any increase in their utility. If, therefore, we simply measured 
the amount of wealth contained in these instruments by their 
exchange value, the country would seem to have received a large 
increment of wealth, merely through a fall in the rate of interest. 
It accordingly seems best, in an inquiry into the causes of the 
greater or less wealth of nations,” to take consumers’ wealth 
as the primaiy object of investigation. 

There is, however, an important difference between a nation’s 
stock of consumers’ wealth and what Adam Smith takes as the 
primary object of investigation under the names “ annual pro- 
"duce of labour” or ''annual supply of the necessaries and 
"conveniences of life.” For consumers* wealth is of various 
degrees of durability: and in considering a nation’s command 
over the conveniences of life we have to take into account not 
only the food that is eaten from day to day and the clothes that 
are worn out in a few years, but also the houses, well made 
furniture, pictures, jewels, ornaments, that are handed down 
from generation to generation. At the same time, this stock 
of wealth requires not only continual expenditure of labour in 
care and repairs, and continual additions to take the place of 
what is slowly consumed, but also continual adaptation to the 
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changing tastes— and sometimes the changing needs — of suc- 
cessive consumers ; and a corresponding portion of the utility 
derived fix)m it may be strictly said to be " annually produced ” 
or '' supplied.” It is only this portion that, being purchased out 
of the annual income, is properly thought of as part of the 
‘^real income” of individuals or societies. 

But when we thus fix our attention on the real income ” 
of the community as distinguished fix>m its resources, another 
consideration comes into view, which was noticed in the pre- 
ceding chapter. A man’s money-income is not entirely, though 
it is mainly, spent in consumable things — food, clothing, fuel, 
&c.: it is partly spent in what may be called "'consumable 
"services,” i.a., utilities furnished by the labour of others, 
which are not "fixed and embodied in matter,” such as the 
services of domestics, physicians, actors, carriers. Ought we 
then to extend the conception of “wealth” to include such 
services ? There is something to be said for this. The two 
kinds of utility are to some extent alternatives; and there 
would seem to be a certain absurdity in saying that people 
are poorer because they cure their diseases by medical advice 
instead of drugs, improve their minds by hearing lectures 
instead of reading books, guard their property by policemen 
instead of man-traps and spring-guns, or amuse themselves 
by hearing songs instead of looking at pictures^ It may be 
observed too that, in ordinary estimates of the aggregate 
income of the inhabitants of a country, directly useful — or, 
as we might say, “consumable” — services are commonly in- 
cluded: for as suph services are reckoned as paid out of 
incoine, if we add the nominal incomes, estimated in money, 
of those who render such services as well as those who receive 

^ It is wor^ noticing that, as Senior pointed oat, Political Economy^ p. 51 
(2nd edition), the line drawn by common language between utilities "embodied*’ 
in material products, and utilities that are merely services, depends "on 
** differences existing not in the things themselves ..but m the modes in which 
**they attract our attention.” When our attention is principally ciJled to the 
re%ult of labour, in altering the qualities of matter, we call this result a new 
material product ; when it is principally called to the act of altering, we consider 
this act as a service applied to a previously existing. Thus the meuding 

of shoes is commonly treated as a servioe because we pay for it separately ; but 
we consider that the cook at a restaurant * produces* a dish, because our 
payment for his operations is lumped together with our payment for the 
material on wbich they were exercised. 
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them, the result will only represent the aggregate real income^ 
of the country, if this latter notion is extended so as to include 
services. Hence when we pass to consider, in the following 
Book, how this aggregate real income is distributed among the 
members of the community, it would be inconvenient and 
misleading not to enlarge our conception of the aggregate 
distributed so as to include services as well as material pro- 
ducts. If, as I think, the term wealth is by usage restricted 
to stores or sources of utility comparatively permanent, some 
other term must be found to include, along with the wealth 
annually consumed, what I have called directly consumable 
services : and I propose accordingly, in the following Book, to 
employ the terms "commodities" and "produce of labour" in 
this extended way. When, however, we are analysing the 
causes which render a community more or less liberally sup- 
plied with the necessaries and conveniences of life, it seems on 
the whole best to limit the object of investigation in -a manner 
somewhat different from that which is appropriate in treating of 
Distribution ; and to confine ourselves to such utilities as result 
from the application of labour to man’s material environment. 
For the variations that we find in considering the command of 
different societies over this class of utilities differ greatly in 
their nature and causes fiom the variations in the quality and 
abundance of professional and domestic services ; and it would 
serve no useful purpose to include the latter in the same 
investigation with the former. 

§ 5. But the view above taken of material wealth as com- 
posed of permanent sources of utility raises a new question. 
Suppose we grant that services are not wealth on account of 
their transiency ; still, there are other immaterial things which 
are permanent sources of utility, and why should not these be 
included in the notion of wealth ? For instance, we consider 
that a chief result of a truly liberal education is to impart 
culture ; that is to develop in human beings the capacities for 
realising certain elevated and delightful modes of mental ex- 
istence, consisting in attainment of knowledge, exercise of 

^ It should be observed that the aggregate nominal income represents more 
than the aggregate consumption of material wealth and services; since it 
includes also that portion of income which is really saved, that is, which 
takes the form of additional instruments, materials, 
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sympathy, or aesthetic emotion of some kind. Such modes of 
existence commonly require some of the material products 
ordinarily thought of as wealth, such as books, microscopes, 
pictures, &c. ; but the capacities themselves are by £ar the most 
difiieult and expensive conditions of making actual the possible 
utilities “emb^ied” in these luxuries. A man can buy the 
plays of Shakespeare for 3a. 6d. or less ; but he cannot buy the 
capacity for enjo 3 dng Shakespeare without a vastly greater 
expenditure of his own and others’ labour than 3a. 6d. would 
remunerate. Are we not then, it may be asked, to regard this 
culture, when acquired, as wealth, as much as the less important 
source of utility which we possess in the three-and-sixpenny 
volume? Certainly the fects just indicated should not be 
overlooked by the economist ; it should be borne in mind that 
the expenditure of wealth and labour in producing culture is 
an indispensable condition of realising the most important parfc 
of the utilities which we commonly but imperfectly conceive as 
attached to the material things that we call luxuries. Not only, 
however, is usage clearly opposed to our calling culture wealth ; 
but — what is more important — the investigation of the causes 
of improvement in quality and increased diffusion of culture 
has for the most part but little natural connexion with an 
investigation of the causes of improvement in our supply of 
material commodities. 

This latter argument, however, does not apply to the case of 
technical knowledge and trained skill. It is clear that a com- 
munity may increase its means of producing commodities as 
much by improving the mechanical !l^owledge and skill of its 
inhabitants as by adding to its stock of inanimate instru- 
ments^; and that it depends on circumstances which of these 
two courses is at any time the more profitable emplo}nnent of 
national wealth and labour. Hence — although, as skill is not 
directly transferable, it is contraiy to usage to call it wealth — 

^ It may be worth while to obaerre that the non-tnuiBferability of ekiU 
has a certain effect in diminishing the reasonable expectation of national ad- 
vantage from producing it; since it somewhat increases the danger that the 
utility aimed at may not ultimately be realised. We may assume, generally 
speaking, that a machine will be used so long as it is worth using; since if 
its present owner is too lazy to use it he can seU it; but as skill cannot so 
be transferred, it may remain unused, merely because its possessor can obtain 
as much wealth as he wants in some othe;r way. 
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we can nevertheless hardly deny that, so for as it results fn>m 
labour, it may be a form of investment of capitals 

§ 6. There are, however, other immaterial things, such as 
debts, copyrights, &c., which being (unlike culture and skill) 
exchangeable, are — as we saw — commonly included in our esti- 
mate of the Wealth of individuals. The question then arises 
how far we should include these in our conception of the aggre- 
gate wealth of the community ? We will take first the case of 
Debts. A debt may be regaled either as the creditor’s Right 
to receive a certain sum of money or as a debtor’s Obligation to 
pay it ; the two notions merely representing two opposite views 
of the same fact. Such a right or obligation, being transferable, 
is a thing that possesses a definite exchange value; and the 
least refiection will shew how very large is the amount of these • 
valuable immaterial articles owned by Englishmen ; indeed the 
greater part of the wealth of those who are not land-owners or 
personally engaged in business consists of the debts owed them 
by governments, companies, bankers, or private persons. It is 
clear, however, that such debts would not be properly included 
in an inventory of the aggregate wealth of Englishmen, except 
so far as they are debts of foreigners; since whatever be the 
positive value of a creditor’s right to receive money, his debtor’s 
obligation to pay it must have a corresponding negative value ; 
though as there is no market for the obligations of debtors, as 
distinct from the rights of their creditors, this negative value 
does not usually force itself on our observation. At the same 
time, a well-organised system of credit increases the productive 
resources of a country, just as a well-organised system of railway 
communication does ; and this effect is especially striking in the 
case of certain kinds of debts, namely, those of bankers and 
merchants, which are used over and over again in transfers of 
wealth, and thus come to be a medium of exchange, taking the 
place to a large extent of gold coin. And so far as such debts (or 
the printed or written acknowledgments of them) serve as sub- 
stitutes for the precious metals in the machinery of exchange, it 
would be misleading to include the latter in our account of 
a country’s resources — or producers’ wealth, as I have called it 
— and reject the former: for if a country substitutes an ade- 
quate currency of banknotes for a portion of its gold currency, 

^ Seeo. ▼. 
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and bttjrs goods from abroad with the coin saved, it is evident 
that its power of obtaining consumers’ wealth has been increased 
by the change. 

In fact, in estimating for purposes of comparison the wealth 
of a community, the ordinary standards of Quantity and Ex- 
change Value are peculiarly inapplicable to the portion of 
wealth used as a medium of exchange. For within very wide 
limits the function of money, so far as its employment within 
a country is concerned, will be no better performed by a larger 
quantity thsin by a smaller; provided that our habits and 
customs of distribution and exchange are duly adapted to the 
smaller amount. And exchange value is clearly misleading 
when the medium of exchange consists partly of metallic money 
and partly of bankers’ debts ; for while the actual functions of 
the two portions are the same so long as the coin is used 
within the country, the coin has the special utilities of being 
both available for foreign pa}rments and capable of being melted 
down and turned to other uses without any considerable loss. 
Hence^while it would be absurd to deny money to be wealth 
— it seems to me most convenient to omit the medium of ex- 
change altogether in our comparisons of the wealth of different 
societies (or of the same society at different times); and to 
treat it as something sui generis. But whether we do this or 
not is not a question of great importance, for the purpose of our 
present inquiry : provided that we give due weight to the dis- 
tinction before drawn between ‘consumers’ commodities,’ whether 
material or immaterial, and ‘ producers’ wealth ’ that is socially 
useful only as a means of producing consumers’ commodities; 
since the medium of exchange is at any rate to be considered as 
producers’, not consumers’, wealth, and is therefore to be esti- 
mated, firom a social point of view, by its productive efficiency. 

For a different reason, we should treat similarly the other 
valuable immaterial things which — as was before said — are com- 
monly and rightly included in our estimate of the wealth of 
individuals. Take, for example, the rights to prohibit imitation 
of one’s inventions and literary compositions by others, known 
as Patents and Copyrights. It is obvious that the exchange 
value of such things is no guide at all to their social utility. 
The primary effect of patents and copyrights is generally to 
decrease the amount of consumers’ wealth produced in the 
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country. The utility of the invention on which the patent is 
based may be very great ; but it would be primd facie greater 
if there were no patent at all, so that eveiy producer might 
use it freely. Still, we believe that the ultimate effect of the 
establishment of patent rights is to increase the stock of directly 
useful commodities, throligh the stimulus given to inventive ac- 
tivity. But what a country gains in this way cannot be esti- 
mate with quantitative epu^tness, any more than what it gains 
by other important differences between a good and a bad system 
of legislation; and it would be manifestly illusory to measure this 
advantage by reckoning the average exchange value of patents. 

In the next chapter I shall take note of the importance to 
a country of its political organisation^ (including its system 
of law) as a source of increased production: but this, being 
common to all members of the community, is not represented 
in any ordinaiy commercial estimate of the wealth of indivi- 
duals. The case is otherwise with certain elements of that more 
indefinite and spontaneous social organisation which, viewed 
as a whole, is a hardly less indispensable factor in the actual 
production of the aggregate of utilities enjoyed by the com- 
munity. The established relations of individual traders and 
professional men with other members of the community, who 
habitually deal with them, are sources of gain to these indi- 
viduals, admitting of more or less definite valuation. This is 
the case to some extent even with relations that are only 
partially transferable ; as the Credit* of a banker or merchant, 

> There is a certain element of truth in the fallacious reasoning by which 
it has been argued that our national debt should be included in the inventory of 
England’s wealth, as much as capital sunk in land or railways ; as the interest 
paid on it is paid for the use of money which has been thoroughly well invested 
in rearing the historic polity of which we enjoy the benefits. 

‘‘Tantae molis erat Bomanam condere gentem,” 
and the “civis Bomanus” has naturally to pay, like the shareholder in a 
railway, for the borrowed capital used in this great construction. The analogy 
is undeniable; only we must not infer that England — any more than a 
railway— is worth more because it has cost us so much ; still less that it is 
worth more because we had to borrow the money. 

* I may observe that in discussing the case of bankers* and merchants* 
obligations, employed as a medium of exchange, I have avoided the term 
** credit,” as signifying ambiguously both the confidence which a creditor feels 
in his debtor, and the legal obligation to pay money which the latter incurs 
in return for the wealth lent him: it is in the former of these meanings 
that the term is here used. 
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which may be handed on through the continuity of a firm, but 
cannot be exactly sold to a successor. In a certain sense it is 
legitimate to reckon this credit as a part of the wealth of such 
a firm since it is certainly a part of its productive resources, of 
which the value is measurable by the additional profit that it 
enables the firm to obtain. And the character of (an individual's) 
wealth belongs still more clearly to what is variously known as 
Practice, Goodwill, or C!onnexion ; — terms by which we denote 
the fact that a' considerable though indeterminate number of 
persons habitually use the services of a particular trader or 
professional man, and fix>m the force of habit will mostly con- 
tinue to use the services of any one who obviously steps into 
his place. Such settled habits of other persons, which in many 
industries give to old-established houses a qualified monopoly 
of business, are of course a considerable source of profit to the 
person whose services are employed ; and so far as such goodwill 
is capable of being tmnsferred at a definite exchange value, it is 
rightly included in any estimate of the wealth of the person 
enjoying it. And no doubt the establishment of certain definite 
channels of business, or of certain fixed habits of dealing with 
particular persons and companies, is a normal element of social 
organisation which may in a certain sense be regarded as a part 
of the productive resources of the community: but it is clear 
that the social utility of this system of economic relations cannot 
in the least be inferred firom its exchange value. 

It may be noticed that in the case of goodwill or business 
connexion what is actually bought and sold is commonly the 
legal right of using the name (as well as the actual buildings, 
&c.) of the dealer from whom the goodwill is purchased. In 
the case of a physician’s practice, however, no similar external 
symbols of continuous succession are exchanged; what the 
physician undertakes to give in return for the money paid him 
is merely his absence and his recommendation ; and it is a re- 
markable illustration of the force of mere habit, even in so 
important a matter as the choice of medical advice, that this 
recommendation — even when currently known to have been 
purchased— ^should haVe so high an exchange value as it appears 
actually to possess. But in neither case is the habit of dealing, 
on which the profit of the purchase depends, really secured by 
any legal right. I draw attention to this point, because even 
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in the case of patents, copyrights, &c., considered as portions of 
an individual’s wealth, it does not appear to me eicactly correct 
to say that the wealth consists in the legal right; but rather 
that it consists in the special productive advantage or utility, 
the means of making extra profit, which is derived fi^om the iexst 
of non-imitation, though secured by the legal right. Foy if the 
legal right were annihilated, the owner of the patent would ob- 
viously remain just as rich as before, if only a general habit of 
non-imitation could be maintained — by public opinion or other- 
wise — among rival producers^ Similarly in the case of any 
portion of material wealth, that which constitutes a thing 
wealth is the possibility of enjopng the utilities or satisfac- 
tions to which it is a means, secured to its owner by his 
legal right to non-interference on the part of others; and not 
this right itself. Hence in considering material wealth, though 
legal ownership is presumed, it is hardly necessary to draw 
attention to it. 

We have now examined the chief questions that have been 
raised with regard to the definition of wealth. The results 
that we have obtained, so far as they are important at the 
present stage of our investigation*, ^vill perhaps be most con- 
veniently summed up at the outset of the following chapter. 


^ 1 do not mean to Buggest that this supposition is within the limits of 
probability. 

^ Some farther disoussion of Produoers’ wealth— under the more familiar 
name of Capital— will be found in Chapter v. 



CHAPTER IV. 

CAUSES OF VARIATIONS IN PRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The lengthy discussion in the preceding chapter will 
not, I trust, have been thrown away, if it has assisted us in 
forming a clearer conception of the object that we have in view, 
in investigating the laws or conditions of Production. The 
term Wealth, as we have seen, is variously used in ordinary 
discourse, and may with perfect scientific propriety be diversely 
defined for the purpose of different inquiries. But in studying 
the Wealth of Nations what we are concerned to know is, 
Under what conditions different communities of men, or the 
same communities at different times, come to be “better or 
“wor^ supplied with all the necessaries and conveniences for 
“ which they have occasion ” \ Hence our attention should be 
concentrated upon those directly usefiil commodities which I 
have called consumers’ wealth to distinguish them from the 
instruments and materials which are only useful and valuable 
as means of producing other wealth. Again in comparing — 
"with any aim at precision — ^the supply of such commodities 
enjoyed by different communities, or the same community at 
different times, we must limit ourselves to cases in which the 
primaiy needs of the persons concerned are not materially 
different. Further the durability of a portion of consumers’ 
wealth must not be left out of sight in estimating the com- 
munity’s command over the “conveniences” — and even the 
“necessaries” — of life. A man’s house does not the less 
shelter him from the elements because it was built in the 
reign of Elizabeth; and if we ask why England now is richer 

^ Adam Smith, Introdaotion. 
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than England 300 years ago, a part of the answer must be 
that each generation has added somewhat to the stock of 
such durable wealth as is not, except accidentally, destroyed 
in the using. 

At the same time, as pointed -out in the preceding chapter, 
this stock of wealth requires continual expenditure of labour 
upon it in various wa 3 r 8 ; and it is often convenient to neglect 
the small element of inherited consumable commodities and 
consider society as continually supplying what it continually 
consumes, in respect of the comparatively durable part of its 
consumers* wealth no less than of that which is rapidly de- 
stroyed and reproduced!. But we must not forget the amount 
of error involved in this limitation of view ; and we must also 
bear in mind that carelessness in preserving what has been pro- 
duced, and the instability of taste and fashion which impairs 
the satisfaction derived firom it, tend practically to reduce the 
available supply of commodities. 

Further; I argued that, in a complete view of the con- 
veniences of life, we ought to consider along with consumers’ 
wealth what I have called, for analogy’s sake, ‘‘consumable 
“services”: and I accordingly propose to extend the terms 
“ produce ” and “ commodities,” so as to include such services as 
well as material products. I also pointed out that, since a 
portion of wealth consists of books, pictures, microscopes, and 
other material means of literary, artistic, and scientific culture, 
and since the utilities embodied in these objects cannot be 
realised except by persons who have been more or less elabor- 
ately trained, it would be a mistake for us to leave out of sight 
the culture that results from this training, and the skill that 
is acquired and used as a source of immediate enjo 3 rment, as a 
private person’s skill in painting or piano-playing. Though we ’ 
do not call permanent skill and culture, any more than trans- 
ient services, by the name of wealth ; still, since they resemble 
wealth in the two important characteristics of being results\)f 
labour and sources of ^tisfaction, the economist no less than 
the statesman or the philanthropist must keep them in view, in 

> As will be seen, a different view of this durable oonsumers’ wealth is 
attained in the following chapter, in which its analogy to producers* capital is 
brought out ; but the difference is not very important for the present investiga- 
tion. 
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contemplating the growth of the resources of refinement and 
elevation of life which the progress of civilisation tends to 
furnish in continually increasing abundance. 

At the same time, I pointed out a decisive practical reason 
for not including any reference to culture, or to the labour by 
V^hich in each generation it is developed and transmitted, in 
our present examination of the causes why different societies 
are better or worse supplied with commodities generally: viz., 
that the most important changes, that we have to note and 
explain in society’s command over material wealth, are very 
different in their nature and causes from the most important 
changes that have taken place as regards the possession and 
enjoyment of culture. Under the latter head, for instance, the 
varying quality and abundance of the services of painters, poets, 
educators, even priests, would be a prominent object of investi- 
gation, and would obviously take us into regions very remote 
firom that of political economy as ordinarily understood. The 
same may be said of most other professional services. On the 
other hand, it would be equally misleading to confine our view 
of produce to the material things — food, fuel, clothing, &c. — 
that producers are continually handing over to consumers : since 
there are other commodities, not transferred in a material form, 
but equally derived from the application of labour to matter, of 
which the increased supply that a modem civilised community 
continually enjoys is due to causes similar to those that have 
increased its command over material commodities; and of 
which, therefore, the production is naturally and suitably con- 
sidered along with the production of the latter. Such, for 
example, are the commodities of Conveyance and Correspon- 
dence; — so fiu* as they are what I have called consumers’ 
commodities: %.e,, so far as railways and telegraphs convey 
tourists and the messages of fiiends, no less than goods, 
eommercial travellers, and messages of business^ 

The "produce,” therefore, of which we are to examine the 
variations in amount must be conceived something of which 
material wealth is the chief but not the sole constituent. For 

^ The qaaati^ of stioh oommodities may be measured by (1) the number of 
persons and messages oonv^ed within a given period, and (2) the spaoe through ' 
which they are conveyed: increased speed of conveyance is an improvement in 
quality whidb can only be roughly estimated. 
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brevity’s sake it will be convenient sometimes to refer to it as 
wealth: but we must be understood to have in view all the 
commodities derived from the application of the labour of a 
society of human beings to their material environment. 

According to the ordinaiy view of production ” of material 
products, the process so named is conceived to terminate when 
the portion of matter to which it is applied has received its 
final quality and shape; the conveyance and sale of such 
finished pn^ucts being regarded as separate and subsequent 
processes. Here, however, in consistency with the extended 
meaning which I gave to the term “ produce,” we must regard 
as productive ” all the labour employed about a thing until its 
consumption commences: that is, we must include the labour 
of carriers and traders, no less than that of farmers and manu- 
facturers. 

§ 2. The fundamental questions, then, which the Theory 
of Production attempts to answer, may now be precisely stated 
as follows: (1) What are the causes that make the average 
annual produce per head^ of a given community at a given 
time greater than that of another whose primary wants are 
not materially different, or greater than its own produce at a 
previous stage of its history; and (2) What are the laws of 
their operation ? The answer to the former of these questions 
is somewhat complicated, but in no way doubtful or obscure: 
it merely requires a little care in reflective analysis to dis- 
tinguish the different elements that enter into the productive- 
ness of industry; though their mutual connexion is so close 
and intricate that it is a matter of some little difficulty to 
expound them in a clear order. But when we attempt to 
measure accurately the operation of any of these causes in 
the past, and still more when we try to forecast the extent 
to which they may be expected to operate in the future, .we 
touch on points 'which controversy has found— or rendered 
—difficult and perplexing. It has, therefore, seemed to me 

^ We investigate the average supply per head, and not the total supply; 
beoanse it is to the former that all assertions.as to the greater or less wealth of 
a society commonly relate, — we do not think that a nation has grown richer 
merely because, having iprown larger, it consumes more food, clothing, Ac, 
And we take the supply as annual, because the principal products of agriculture 
are actually produced at intervals of about a year; otherwise, of course, any 
other period would do equally well. 

7—2 
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desirable to treat these two questions separately; and to 
confine myself in the present chapter to a merely qualitative 
analysis of the conditions of Production, reserving for a future 
chapter the discussion of the more precise quantitative state- 
ments, which for distinctness* sake I propose to call the ‘ Laws * 
of Production. The present economic condition of society and 
its recent history will be kept primarily in view: the same 
analysis is, however, in some measure applicable to all human 
societies. 

Production, as here viewed, may be defined as the applica- 
tion of the labour of a community to adapt external matter, 
organic or inorganic, to the satisfaction of its wants; and the 
whole process has various degrees of complexity according to 
the nature of the utility produced. Ordinarily, we can dis- 
tinguish three chief stages involving a somewhat larger number 
of leading species of industry. First comes the labour required 
to get possession of some material thing in its natural state, or 
with no further modification than is needed to render it move- 
able: t.a, either mainly the labour of pursuit or enticement 
and capture, e.^., of game or fish, or mainly the labour of 
initiating or fostering the natural growth of tame animals and 
vegetables, or the labour of detachment or extraction, as in the 
ca&e of forest trees and minerals. Then follows the labour of 
manufacture in which this raw material undergoes mechanical 
or chemical changes more or less extensive to adapt it to 
human uses : then, finally, comes the labour of the carriers who 
convey the finished goods fi'om place to place, and of the traders 
who enable them to be obtained promptly and easily by the 
members of the community who may firom time to time require 
them. It is evident that, for a given population, this whole 
process — or any part of it — will tend to yield more or less 
of the utilities at which it aims, according as the labour is 

(i) applied under more or less favourable circumstances, or 

(ii) is greater in quantity, or (iii) more efficient in quality. 
The term labour is here used to include all kinds of voluntary 
exertion, intellectual as well as muscular, which contributes 
directly or indirectly to the increase of produce as above 
defined: and by “quantity of labour” is meant merely ex- 
tensive quantity, measured in two ways, by length of time 
and number of labourers. On this view we may distinguish 
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four different wap in which the labour of one community 
may be less than the labour of another, in proportion to the 
whole number of the population; for either the workers may 
bear a smaller ratio to the non-workera, or the number of years 
during which they work may bear a smaller ratio to the whole 
period of life, or they may work for fewer dap in the year, or 
for fewer hours in the day. We might further regard labour as 
having intensive as well as extensive quantity, since we com- 
monly speak of men as doing more or less work in the same 
time, meaning not merely that they produce more or less 
result, but that they make more or less effort: but since I 
cannot find any satisfactory measure of the amount of such 
effort, applicable to all kinds of labour alike, it seems best 
to include this source of variation under the third head of 
“ efBciency ” of labour. The question is not of great practical 
importance; because the variations in quantity and quality of 
labour respectively are on any view largely due to the same 
causes ^ 

§ 3. Let us begin, then, by analysing briefly the differences 
in the productiveness of labour that are due to external condi- 
tions. In the first place, the “ spontaneous bounties of nature ” 
(as they are called) are very unequally distributed: in some 
regions things directly consumable, or the materials required 

^ Jevons, in his Theonj of Political Economy (c. v.), considers labour as 
possessing intensive quantity : but his view of this characteristic does not 
appear to me very clear or consistent. In one passage (p. 185, 2nd ed.) he says 
that “ intensity of labour may have more than one meaning ; it may mean the 
quantity of work done, or the painfuluess of the effort of doing it.” But 
surely ‘‘quantity of work done” — or, as he afterwards says, “amount of 
“ produce” — varying as it must with the material to which the labour is applied, 
the skill with which it is directed, the instruments that aid it, &c., (kc., cannot 
possibly measure the mere quantity (in any sense) of the labour. And though 
the “painfulness” of labour is a characteristic of fundamental economic 
importance, it cannot possibly supply a universal measure of labour ; since, as 
I have already argued, the assumption that labour is universally painful is in 
conflict with facts. 

In another passage (p. 221) JevmiB says that “we may approximately 
“ measure the intensity ot labour by the amount of physical force undergone 
“ ill a certain time.” This view appears to me quite different from the one just 
discussed; since by “amount of physical force undergone” must be meant 
some effect on the labourer’s organism, not on the material modified by his 
labour. But what the piecise nature of this organic effect is, or by what 
standard, applicable to all kinds of labour alike, Jevons proposes to measure 
it, I cannot discover from his examples. 
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for mAlcmg them — game or fish, wood or coal for fuel, or useful 
metals — are much more abundant than elsewhere, or more 
easily obtained, preserved, or applied to their appropriate uses. 
These variations are obvious and familiar ; and almost equally 
obvious are the difiPorences in the degrees in which land and 
water, the great permanent instruments of production (in- 
cluding conveyance), are naturally adapted for this purpose 
or capable of being made so. It should be observed, however, 
that these material advantages do not remain the same in all 
stages of industrial development: but vary with the varying 
amounts of labour applied and the varying efficiency of instru- 
ments and processes. Thus in newly settled countries the lands 
first cultivated are commonly not those that ultimately prove 
the most fertile: so again the river-system of a country is 
fundamentally important for communication till railways are 
introduced, but not afterwards: and similarly the ocean was 
long a barrier to navigators of inland seas. 

Secondly, as we pass from one part of the earth’s surfime to 
another, we find similar variations in the conditions unfavour- 
able to production or to the preservation of what has been 
produced: either periodic conditions of inorganic nature such 
as exfareme dampness^ or extreme heat; or occasional disturb- 
ances^as floods, storms, earthquakes, &c. ; or plants or insects 
noxious in various ways. Here also we may notice (1) the 
direct physical effect of climate on the labourer’s energy, as 
well as (2) its effects in varying the period during which 
labour can be usefully employ^ in agriculture*. 

In short, the external world upon which man operates 
requires in its original state very different degrees of adapta- 
tion to extract from it the same quantum of utility for human 
needs. We have now to observe that, in the regions of the 
earth which have been for some time in the possession of 

^ **I>iiring the rainy reason, in the region of the upper Ganges, mushrooms 
** shoot up in every comer of the houses; hooks on shelves sweU to such an 
** extent that three occupy the place previously occupied by four ; those left on 
** the table get covered over with a coat of moss one-eighth of an inch in thick- 
** ness.*’ Bosoher, Political Economy (Lalor’s translation), | oux. 

* **In the countries on the Danube,” says Professor Beam (PhftoZopp, 
pp. 74, 75), ‘*the cultivation of the ground and the reaping of the crop are 
** spread over seven months; in the countries on the north of the Volga they 
'* must be concluded in four months.” 
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civilised man, each succeeding generation receives its portion 
of the earth’s surfime in a somewhat different condition from 
the preceding generation. For the most part it finds its in-* 
heritance in a state more fitvourable to labour; the benefits 
of its predecessor’s work being inextricably mingled with the 
'"spont^eous bounties” of nature. These benefits may have 
been to some extent intentional, as when men plant trees that 
their children may reap the fruits; but in the main each 
generation carries on primarily for its own ends the process 
which, from a human point of view, we may call the " improve- 
" ment ” of the extemid world ; only a considerable part of this 
improvement, being permanent in its nature, profits posterity 
as much as the improvers themselves. The later-bom genera- 
tion finds, along with fields originally fertile, others that have 
become so through labour spent in clearing and draining, em- 
bankments to ward off floods, tanks or canals for irrigation, &c. 
It finds that the beasts of prey that used to inhabit its land are 
either extinct, or reduced in numbers and scared firom the haunts 
of men. It finds rivers made navigable and freed fi-om snags 
''and rafts, rapids and shallows,” harbours made more commo- 
dious, roads and railroad levels constructed. To maintain some 
of these improvements will require, no doubt, some labour of its 
own; but indefinitely less laH^ur than was required for their 
original construction. So again, it finds species of plants and 
animals which by continued cultivation or by taming and gradual 
breeding have been rendered more fit than they originally were 
for the satisfoM^tion of human wants. This improvement, also, 
is not strictly speaking permanent: it might conceivably be 
lost : but it is not likely to be lost without a social catcustrophe, 
and, generally speaking, it does not entail any addition^ lal^ur 
on the generation that succeeds to it. 

On the other hand, we have to notice certain respects in 
which the earlier generations are liable to render the land 
they live in worse adapted for the requirements of their suc- 
cessors. They tend to exhaust the useful minerals that are 
most conveniently situated for extraction, and also certain 
useful organic pr^ucts accumulated in previous ages, such as 
Peruvian guano. They may exhaust the fisrtility of certain 
soils by frequent crops, so that these soils will afterwards 
require more labour to render them as fertile as they '' v~ere 
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origmally. They tend to diminish the number of useful wild 
animals and drive them into places where they are more 
difficult to catch; and to carry the clearing of forests beyond 
the point at which the tree is less useful than the ground on 
which it stands. But these and other similar deteriorations, 
so far as we have yet had experience of them, cannot be said 
to weigh heavily in the balance against the improvements 
before mentioned. 

There is, however, one specially important way in which 
a generation may find itself with a material environment less 
adapted to its needs, through the action of its predecessors. 
It may find that, through the increase in its numbers, the 
country it inhabits has become too small for the most ef- 
fective application of the aggregate of its labour: that is, 
the increase in the advantages of division of employments 
(to be presently noticed) may be more than neutralised by 
the diminution in the proportional amount of agricultural 
produce that can be annually extracted from the land, in 
return for the extra labour applied to it^ 

Further, we have to observe that the gifts of nature are 
only useful so far as they are known; and that our know- 
ledge of them has continually increased. As civilisation pro- 
gresses, men discover, or enter into effective communication 
with, regions unknown to their ancestors, — regions containing 
new useful plants and animals whose products they may 
appropriate by exchange; they discover new possibilities of 
acclimatising foreign plants and animals already known; they 
find new minerals in their own land. New combinations of 
matter, again, are accidentally produced in the development 
of industries, which are afterwards ascertained to possess un- 
exj>ected utilities. To a still larger extent useful properties 
previously unknown or almost unknown are discovered in 
things already known, or new modes of combining properties 
already known so as to increase their utility. In all these 
ways the available bounties of nature come to be continually 
increased, by the progress of knowledge, for each successive 

^ To what extent and under what conditions this tends to occur are 
fundamentally important questions which we shall have to consider carefully 
when we come to discuss the Law of Diminishing Beturns in chapter vi. of this 
Book. 
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generation. Here again the improvement is not absolutely 
permanent; it may be lost through the intellectual inertness 
of the later-bom inhabitants; indeed, like some of the ma- 
terial improvements before-mentioned, it requires a continual 
expenditure of labour to maintain it. But this expenditum 
is trifling in comparison with the utility of its results; and 
is not likely to be pretermitted by any civilised society in 
its normal condition. 

§ 4. In dealing with the first class of conditions of variable 
productiveness, I have been led to include one that might 
equally be placed in the third class. For the increase of our 
knowledge of* matter and its properties, taking effect in what 
we call Inventions of new industrial processes, is properly re- 
garded as one of the most important causes of improvement 
in the efficiency of human labour. In another respect, again, 
the distinction above drawn between improvements in Man and 
in Nature, though on the whole convenient, is somewhat forced. 
For Man is a part of Nature ; the productive qualities of man, 
no less than those of plants and animals, exhibit differences 
that are, relatively speaking, original — that is, of which the 
origin is lost in prehistoric obscurity; and at the same time 
they are similarly susceptible of improvements that may be 
transmitted through physical heredity. This is true not only 
of such qualities as strength, energy, fineness of sense, &c., 
but also of higher intellectual aptitudes. 

Again, as we have already seen, both the quantity and the 
quality of labour are directly affected by climatic influences, 
which render the labourer himself languid and inert, or render 
important kinds of work impossible for him at certain periods. 

Passing from these conditions, which are in the main un- 
alterable, we may notice variations in the quantity and personal 
eflSciency of labourers which depend on such physical and social 
circumstances of the labourers’ lives as admit of being at any 
time modified by the action either of individuals or of the 
society to which they belong. In the first place, it is obvious 
that the proportion of effective workers to the rest of the 
community will be less, other things being equal, where the 
population is increasing rapidly, owing to the larger number of 
children that have to be supported ; it will be less, again, — for 
any given rate of increase of adult population, — the greater the 
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number of children that die in in&ncy, owing to want of care 
or want of proper food, clothing, &c. Again, unsanitary con- 
ditions of life tend in another way to reduce the quantity of 
labour performed by a given population; by diminishing, 
tiirough premature death or early and prolonged decrepitude, 
the average proportion which the working period of life bears 
to the whole ; and again, by diminishing the number of working 
days in the year, through increased frequency of incapacitating 
disease. 

Similarly, bad air and water, uncleanliness, over-indulgence 
in alcohol and other unhealthy habits may lower the physical 
tone of the labourer and thus impair the quedity of his work 
without causing positive illness ; on the other hand, the strength 
and energy of the labourer may be largely increased by an 
ampler supply of the necessaries of life^ 

Even more important than the differences in the ph}rsical 
strength and vigour of labourers are the variations that we find 
in their skill and intelligence, their foresight, quickness, vigi- 
lance, and resource in availing themselves of advantages that 
further production, and avoiding or removing all that impairs it. 
Superiorities in these respects are partly, as I have said, con- 
genital and transmitted through physical heredity: but to a 
great extent they are handed down ^m generation to genera- 
tion by conscious training and learning ; primarily by technical 
training and learning of special arts and processes, but also to 
an important extent by association and unconscious imitation. 
“ The child,” says Mr F. A. Walker, " becomes a better workman 
" simply by reason of being accustomed, through the years of his 
own inability to labour, to see tools used with address, and 
“through watching the alert movement, the prompt co-opera- 
“tion, the precise manipulation, of bodies of workmen. The 
“ better part of industrial as of every other kind of education is 
“ unconsciously obtained And when the boy is himself appren- 
“ ticed to a tr^e, or sets himself at work, he finds all about him 
“ a thorough and minute organisation of labour which conduces 
“ to the highest production ; he has examples on every side to 
“imitate; if he encounters special obstacles, he has only to 

1 Henoe— as we dull afterwards notioe>~differeiioes in cost of labour to 
employers are often mooh slighter than, and sometimes even in opposite diree- 
tion to, differenoes in the labourers* remnneratiim. 
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"stop, or hardly even to stop, to see some older hand deal 
" with the same ” \ This unconscious imitation operates power- 
fully in keeping up the habitual energy of in^viduals in a 
society when a high average standard of energetic work is 
maintained. 

§ 5. Still, in explaining differences in the degree of energy 
of individual labourers or groups of labourers, as well as dif- 
ferences in the (extensive) quantity of the labour performed 
by a given population, a chief place must be given to differ- 
ences in the strength of the motives for work presented to 
their minds. 

Among these varying motives the most powerful is un- 
doubtedly that "desire for wealth” which economists have 
often treated as the sole possible spring of industrial activity. 
In a previous chapter* I have argued that the very that 
this desire is derived from, or is a generalised form of, an 
indefinite number of more particular impulses, renders it prac- 
tically legitimate to assume its universal presence ; since there is 
at least no important class of persons who do not desire, either 
for their own present satis&ction, or as provision for the 
futiue, or for donation or bequest to others, a larger supply 
of some kind of puichaseable commodity. None the less is it 
important to observe the different degrees of intensity in which 
the desire of wealth actually operates, in consequence of vari- 
ations in the strength of the more particular impulses from 
which it is derived or generalised. Of these the most universal 
and imperious are the primary wants of food, clothing, shelter, 
and other necessaries. These primary needs, as we have al- 
ready observed, are considerably modified by differences of 
climate and of the physical constitution of different races ; and 
also somewhat by the traditional habits of different communi- 
ties and classes. But even assuming them to be approximately 
uniform, the amount of labour required for their satis&ction 
must obviously be affected by changes in the productiveness 
of labour; and the stimulus to labour supplied by them will 
vary accordingly. Hence improvements in production, of which 
the benefit accrues to the labourers, have some tendency to 
cause a diminution in the quantity of labour instead of an 
increase in the quantity of produce ; since if a man’s earnings 
^ The Wagee Queetkmt e. 8 . * Introdnotion, e. 8. 
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ai*e already sufficient to satisfy all his keenly felt needs, the 
power of earning more by the same amount of labour must 
partly operate as an inducement to work less. 

It is, no doubt, a general characteristic of human nature, 
that when these primary needs are satisfied, other desires re- 
quiring more or less wealth for their gratification tend to be 
developed, and to fill up the vacuum of impulse thus created. 
But the strength of these secondary impulses, as compared with 
the aversion to additional labour which acts as a counterforce, 
is a far more variable element than the urgency of the primary 
needs. The sensibility to ‘"comforts,” or the means of warding off 
slighter physical annoyances ; the taste for sensuous “ luxuries,” 
that is, for the means of increasing the positive pleasures that 
nonnally attend the satisfaction of physical wants, by variety 
and elaborateness in food, drink, furniture. &c. ; the taste for 
ornament, elevated gradually into artistic sensibility; the de- 
mand for the emotional and intellectual gratifications furnished 
by literature, science, &c. all these springs of action are 
operative in very various degrees in different communities and 
classes at different periods of their history. The progi'ess of 
civilisation tends generally to increase their force — in fact such 
increase is implied in our common notion of the complex 
change that we call “ progress of civilisation ” — but the tendency 
is not uniform in kind or degree. Foreign trade has historically 
been a most powerful and important agent in the diffusion of 
these secondary desires : — ^it is, indeed, noteworthy that the ad- 
vantage of foreign trade, which was most prominent in the view 
of pre-Smithian economists of the eighteenth century, was not 
that it tends to supply more amply and economically needs and 
desires already existing; but rather that it “rouses men from 
“their indolence, and presenting the gayer and more opulent 
“part of the nation with objects of luxury which they never 
“ heard of before, raises in them a desire of a more splendid 
“way of life than their ancestors enjoyed The influence 
of these desires as developed in individuals ^is further modified 
by the varying extent and manner in which custom and 
social sentiment intervene ; either as prescribing certain com- 
forts or luxuries as “decencies” of life in certain classes, or 
as stimulating efforts to rise above the standard socially 

^ Hume, Eiaay on Commerce. 
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prescribed in any class, in order to gain the higher social 
rank or reputation attached to the possession or exhibition of 
wealth ; or, on the other hand, as reprobating luxury generally 
or particular species of luxurious expenditure. We have further 
to take into account the varying operation of the affections, 
which multiply the attractive force of all objects of desire by 
extending the range of the persons for whom they are desired ; 
and the play of the moral sentiments which variously combine 
with natural affections in prompting to such extension — thus, for 
example, the provision of wealth for children is an end sought 
with very different degrees of eagerness by average persons at 
different times and places. Nor must we neglect the influence 
of the political organisation of the community, in rendering 
political power more or less dependent on the possession of 
wealth. Finally, the resultant force of this complex play of 
motives is of course affected by any variations in the average 
dislike of labour ; in considering which we may especially notice 
the powerful effect of social sentiments and opinions; labour 
generally, or certain kinds of labour, having frequently been 
regarded as more or less degrading. 

But the stimulus given to labour by the desire for wealth 
does not vary simply according to the strength of this resultant 
impulse ; it is modified at least equally by the extent to which 
the labourer is impressed with the belief (1) that additional 
wealth may be obtained and kept by additional labour, and 
(2) that there is no other more easy and agreeable way of 
obtaining it. Here it is to be observed, in the first place, 
that the range of opportunities of obtaining wealth has been 
largely extended and restricted by the varying action of govern- 
ments. What political conditions are most effective in securing 
the proportionment of reward to labour is a much controverted 
question, which will demand our consideration later^ But 
there is no question that this security has often been impaired 
by the fact that adequate protection of earnings firom spoliation 
has not been provided — as Mill epigrammatically says — “by 
“ the government and against the government.” Lack of 
protection by the government obviously involves the double 
detriment of discouraging honest labour, and encouraging the 
socially unproductive industry of plundering others,— effects 
^ See Book III. cc. iii. and iv. 
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which are aggravated when the plunderers are armed with, 
or sheltered by, the authority of government ; but protection 
“against the government’* must be understood to include 
security not merely against the arbitnaxy seizure of property, 
but aliK) against such oppressive taxation as discourages the 
accumulation of wealth. 

On the other hand, there is equally little question that the 
well-intentioned tutelage of government has often gone too fietr; 
that, for example, in civilised Europe in the eighteenth century 
the opportunities of obtaining wealth were seriously diminished 
by the restraints which governments imposed on fiee choice of 
domicile and calling, and on the processes of industry and 
trade ; or again that the sustenance gratuitously provided for 
non-workers, by the English Poor-law from 1782 to 1828, 
dangerously impaired the motives to industry. This latter 
effect may of' course also be produced by indiscriminate private 
almsgiving without the intervention of government. And 
similarly even when the government leaves individuals perfect 
fr*eedom in the choice of calling and domicile, the want of 
‘^mobility” in the labour of the community may seriously in- 
terfere with its productiveness ; ignorance, or routine, or social 
sentiment, or strong local attachment may prevent workers 
from choosing the business in which their exertions would be 
most productive and best remunerated. 

Supposing the species of industry determined, the strength 
of the labourer’s motive to exertion and care depends, of course, 
partly on the amount of his earnings ; but partly also on the 
connexion between his earnings and his efforts; and this, 
again, varies greatly with the mode in which industry is 
organised. The coimexion is most simply effective when a 
labourer works independently and owns the whole produce 
of his labour. So &r as this simple arrangement is pre- 
cluded by its incompatibility with the frdl advantages of 
co-operation, the labourer’s interest in production has to be 
secured by some artificially contrived correspondence between 
his remuneration and his work. Different arrangements for 
attaining this result will be presently considered ; here we need 
only observe that the deficiency of stimulus in the case *of a 
hireling who works for a fixed wage may be partially supplied 
by careful supervision, if his wages can be easily raii^ or 
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lowered at his employer’s will, and if the competition for work 
among labourers is keen. Hence, distinguishing the work of 
employed labourers generally from that of their manager 
(whether the employer or his agent), we may draw attention to 
the special importance of adequate motives for exertion and 
care in the case of the latter: not merely because skilful 
management implies vigilant oversight and prompt command, 
but also because men catch skill, promptitude, a^ energy by 
unconscious imitation from their chief, and further feel a certain 
stimulus from the satisfaction of taking part in effectively or- 
ganised performance. For though, under present circumstances, 
the strongest stimulus to the energy of average men — whether 
employed or employers — is undoubtedly supplied by the desire 
of gaining wealth for themselves or their families ; still we ought 
to recognise, as actual forces, both the desire of turning out good 
work, and the esprit de corps, which the mere fact of co-operating 
habitually for a given end tends to produce in average human 
beings, if the tendency is not oveipowered by the consciousness 
of conflicting interests. 

The foregoing analysis has led us more than once to con- 
sider differences in the moral qualities of labourers, as causes 
of variations in production. The economic importance of these 
may be briefly summed up thus: so far as it is made each 
labourer’s interest to work his utmost, the more prudence and 
self-control he has, the more he will increase the wealth of the 
community ; while again, the more he is actuated by sense of 
duty and wide public spirit, the more productive his labour will 
be under circumstances in which the coincidence between his 
own interest and that of society is wanting or obscure. The 
dishonest workman who scamps piece-work and is slothfril if 
paid by the day, the dishonest manufacturer who employs 
labour and capital in producing the illusory semblance of 
utility, the tradesman who spoils his wares by adulterating 
them, all diminish produce. But besides self-interest on the 
one hand, and the influence exercised by common morality 
and regard for the general good on the other, we have to 
take special note of the narrower esprit de corps fostered by 
combinations of persons with similar interests; especially in 
modem societies among the labourers in particular industries 
by such organisations as trades-unions. So ihr as the rules of 
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such associations^ and the general opinion and sentiment which 
they produce or intensify, are directed towards the maintenance 
of a high standard of workmanship, their eflTect on production 
is likely to be beneficial. In some cases, however, the rules and 
practices of trades-unions have acted in an opposite direction, 
by resisting measures designed to economise labour; it being 
considered to be the interest of labourers in any particular 
industry that the field of emplo 3 rment should be as large as 
possible. How far this view is sound we do not now consider ; 
here we have merely to observe that the prevalence of this 
belief causes this narrower esprit de corps to diminish the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the aggregate labour of the community^ 

§ 6. In examining variations in the personal efficiency of 
individual labourers, we have been led to treat of the indirect 
effects of co-operation and association of workers, in developing 
skill and energy and esprit de corps. Let us now pass to con- 
sider the more obvious and important gains in productiveness 
of labour, due directly to the same association and co-operation. 

We may notice, first, the more elementary advantages ob- 
tained by co-operation in its simplest form. There are many 
things which one man alone cannot do, but which are readily 
accomplished by the simultaneous action of several men. 
The raising of a given weight, for example, requires a certain 
force, which may be obtained when the power of two men is 
simultaneously applied, where it could not be obtained by any 
amount of successive effort on the part of either working singly. 
But further, it is soon found that fi:^quently little or no more 
labour is required to render a given service to several persons 
than is required to render it to one. " The fire and the water 
“and the care requisite to prepare the food of one man will 
“equally prepare the food of three or four. Consequently, 
“ where two men have to do two different things, if, in place 
“ of each performing these two several acts, they can with the 
“ same or nearly the same effort perform for their joint benefit 
“ each one act sufficient for the two, there is a clear saving of 
“half their labour”*. Thus, as simple co-operation increases 
power. Division of Emplojnnents, or, as it has been called by 

^ The loss to prodnction caused by conflicts between labourers and employers 
as to wages wiU be noticed later in tl^ chapter. 

* Gf. Hearn, Plutology, pp. 124, 208. 
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economists since Adam Smith, Division of Labour, economises 
its use; and in this way diviedon of employments would in 
many cases cause a most important gain, independently of 
any consequent increase of aptitude in the labouiers whose 
functions are thus specialised. Postal communication affords a 
striking example of this. There is not much room for increase 
of dexterity in the simple process of delivering a letter; the 
economic advantage of making letter-carrying a separate em- 
ployment depends almost entirely on the great diminution of 
labour that each separate delivery requires, when one man 
delivers all the letters in the same street. In many cases, 
again, there is a great advantage in saving the time lost in 
passing from one set of actions to another; especially when the 
subdivision of employments is carried — as it is in many modem 
manufactures — so &r that each worker has only to perform 
one very short series of actions, repeated as often as possible. 
Still by far the most striking advantage of the division of 
employments is the increased dexterity of the workmen; the 
vastly greater ease, rapidity, and accuracy which constant 
repetition gives to the performance of any act or set of acta 
Probably no paragraph in Adam Smith's works is so widely 
known as that in which he contrasts the number of pins that 
a man could make by himself with the number that he can 
make when, in combination with others, he confines himself to 
a single part of the process; and certainly the degree of 
additional efficiency that a worker can acquire, in work of 
a tolerably simple and uniform kind, under a highly developed 
system of divided employment, is greater than anyone without 
specific experience would have imagined. There is a further 
economic advantage in the fact that the training required to 
bring each labourer up to full efficiency tends to become shorter 
and less expensive, as the work he has to do becomes limited 
and simplified^ A more important gain than this last consists 
in the economy of aptitudes that bewmes possible, through the 

^ To some extent this advantage i« porcliaaed by a oorreqx>nding risk of the 
labourer’s being reduced to ineffioieni^, in case of his employment failing ; but 
it may be observed that separation of employments in any particular industry 
does not always involve a corresponding specialisation of labour: as the 
particular tasks allotted to a given class of labourers in one branch of 
industry may have counterparts more or less closely correspondent in other 
brp 
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oontinually increasing variety of employments; there is thus 
greater opportunity of setting different individuals to do what 
they can do best, and all exceptional gifts and talents become 
indefinitely more profitable to society when their possessor can 
be set firee from all work except that for which he is specially 
gifted^ We may notice as an instance of this that the chief 
part of the knowledge, foresight, and power of complicated 
calculation, that are indispensable to the successful conduct of 
many industries, need only be possessed by the comparatively 
small number of persons requir^ for the function of manage- 
ment. Finally, the division of employments enables mankind 
to utilise to the utmost not only the special qualities of human 
beings, but similarly the superior natural provision of the 
materials or instruments of production in different countries 
and districts. Through this division each article consumed 
by any one may be produced in the place where the labour 
of producing it is most effective, due allowance being made for 
the labour and time lost in carrying it to the consumer; and 
also for certain other disadvantages and risks which I shall 
presently notice. 

The division of employments has different economic effects 
according as the co-operating workers are organised unc^er one 
management, or under several different managements. So far 
as the simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, combination of 
a number of different acts is required for the accomplishment 
of a single result, it is necessary that the labourers should be 
in one place, and generally expe^ent that their work should be 
under the direction of one mind. And even when the opera- 
tions to be performed on the same material, before it becomes 
a finished product, are merely successive, there may still be 
a considerable economic advantage in uniting the labourers 
under one management, and, so fiur as is possible, either in one 
building or buildings nearly adjacent. For, in the first place, 
the most difiicult and valuable kind of labour, that of manage- 
ment, is thus both economised and made more efiicient in 
important respects ; e.g,, it is easier to adapt the product to the 
changing needs and tastes of society when all the required 

1 EconomistB, however, have rightly drawn attention to the danger that 
threaten! the mental development of the labourer through an excessive sameness 
in his work. 
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changes in production can be carried out under one direction ; 
again, a more exact adjustment is possible of the supply of 
each kind of labour required, so that eveiy class of pr^ucers 
can be kept in full work; and further, there is less loss of 
labour and time in carrying the product in different stages 
from one set of producers to another, and taking care of it 
till it is wanted. 

For similar i^easons, an economy of labour, especially the 
labour of management, as well as of the utility of buildings 
and other instruments, tends to be realised, generally speaking, 
by any considerable (if well adjusted) increase in the scale 
on which a business is organised. A large business, too, can 
afford various kinds of expenditure on the whole profitable, 
which are too costly or too uncertain for smaller concerns: 
such as the employment of elaborate machinery, or highly 
skilled and specialised labour, outlay for experiments, for oIh 
taining information^ &c. The extent of these advantages, 
however, varies greatly with the nature of the industry; and 
in estimating it with a view to practical conclusions, we have 
to compare it with the drawbacl^ that attend industry on a 
large scale, especially if the terms of co-operation are adjusted 
in the manner that is at present most common. 

§ 7. We have already noticed that the conditions on which 
labourers working under one management agree to co-operate 
may differ materially; and the effects of these differences, not 
on distribution, but on efficiency, and therefore on produce, 
may here be considered. In England at the present time the 
grdkter part of the labour purchased by employers is sold for 
a price simply ph>portioned to its time; so that the labourer 
has not nearly so strong a motive for exerting energy, skill, and 
care as he would have if he were working on his own account. 
The consequent diminution in the productiveness of his labour 
can be but partially prevented by watchful supervision ; and of 
course, where overseers have to be hired, supervision is similarly 
liable to be less efficient. When payment is made by the 
'*job” or ''piece” this detriment is obviated, so fiur as mere 
quantity of work is concerned : and it tends to be at least much 

^ I do not mention the advantage that a large baeinees has in gaining 
connexion and custom ; as it is more a private gain in Distribution than a 
social gain in Production. 
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reduced if, besides a fixed minimuni pa3nnent for time, the 
worker receives an addition proportioned to his efficiency or 
economy, as tested by cer^Eun definite results, — as when a 
shopman is partly remunerated by a payment proportioned to 
the amount of his sales, or as when a railway company en- 
courages thrift in fuel and grease by adding to the wages of its 
employees a certain proportion of the expenditure saved by 
them. But in many kinds of work it is difficult to devise a 
satisfiictoiy test for ascertaining the amount gained by the 
extra energy and thrift of the workers: and, in particular, 
“ piece- wages ” ^ are often found impracticable or inconvenient 
firom the difficulty of dividing the work to be done into 
sufficiently independent parts. Moreover this mode of pay- 
ment, though an adequate stimulus to quQfntity of work, is 
liable to render its quality inferior through careless haste — or 
even deliberate “scamping” — ^unless the worker’s task can be 
quite definitely marked out and its quality easily tested and 
estimated^ Hence in the industries whose produce tends to be 
largely, yet somewhat indefinitely, increased or preserved by 
minute and vigilant attention to details, together with oc- 
casional intensity of effort to meet emergencies, the keen in- 
terest which one who works on his own account feels in the 
result is a peculiarly important spring of effective labour ; and 
an organisation of industry which tends to multiply this force 
is proportionally advantageous. In such industries, therefore, it 
may be economically best — even at a partial sacrifice of the 
advantages of division of labour — to maintain separate busi- 
nesses on a scale so small as to enable the employer s syper- 
vision to be everywhere effective, or even to render oversight 
almost unnecessary, the chief labour being that of the employer 
himself and his family; especially if the industry be one in 
which expensive machinery either is not profitable or is only 
occasionally needed and may be conveniently hired. This latter 
seems to be at present the case in certain kinds of agriculture ; 
and it is with regard to these that the advantage of production 

1 I have adopted from Mr Lalor, the translator of Eosoher’s Political 
Economy^ this translation of the German **Stttcklohn,*’ as a convenient abbrevi- 
ation of ** wages paid for piece-work.'* 

3 It is also to be observed that the method of piece-work has no tendency to 
prevent unthrifty use of the employer’s instruments and auxiliary materials, 
so far as these have to be entrusted to the labourers. 
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on a small scale has been chiefly urged*. The probability of 
superior management on the part of the small employer is of 
course diminished in proportion as he has to share with any one 
else the increment of produce obtainable thereby. This diminu- 
tion is most simply and completely prevented when the culti- 
vator is also the owner of the land he cultivates ; where this is 
not the case, a nearly equivalent result might be attained by 
suitable contracts between the owner and the cultivator*; but 
such contracts have frequently been wanting. 

Where organisation on a large scale is clearly most eco- 
nomical, it would seem to be generally the interest both of 
the employer and of the community to find some plan of re- 
munerating labour which may supply stronger motives to energy 
and thrift than mere time-wages can fiimish. This may be 
done either by piece-work given out to individuals — which is 
extensively used in many industries*; or by contracting for 
piece-work in larger lots with groups or “ gangs ” of labourers 
— a method sometimes available where ordinary piece-work is 
impracticable ; or, again, by some plan of adding to time-wages 
a premium or bonus allotted to labourers who have shewn 
eflSciency or economy above a certain standard. But, as was 
before said, none of these methods is universally applicable; 
nor can they be relied on to prevent a further risk of detri- 
ment to the aggregate production of the community, which 
the customary mode of dividing the earnings of industiy be- 

^ Cf. Mill, Book I. 0. IX., where the kinds of oaltnre mentioned inolnde 
**not only the vine and the olive, where a oonsiderable amount of oare and 
** labour must be bestowed on each individual plant, but also roots, leguminous * 
** plants, and those which famish the materials of manufactures.’* 

* Some writers, who have followed Mill in advocating Peasant Proprietor- 
ship, seem to regard it as something more than a means of securing to the 
cultivator all the fruits of his labour and of enabling him to employ his labour 
in the most productive way possible ; they speak as if the mere sense of owner- 
ship of the land on which a man labours supplied a peculiar stimulus to 
energetic labour. Without denying the existence of this sentiment, I may 
point out that it can hardly be included in the ** desire of wealth,” whidi Mill 
and other economists treat as summing up all the springs of labour attributed 
to men in economic reasonings; and the motive is of too refined a kind to 
justify us, without more evidence than has yet been given, in assigning to it an 
important place among the springs of action of average men. 

> Thus *'in the tailoring trades, in shoemaking, and in most of the other 
** industries engaged in the manufacture of articles for personal wear, payment 
** by the piece is nearly universal.” Howell, Capital and Labour, c. vi. 
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tween labourers and employeni involves, — the danger, namely, 
of obstinate disagreement as to the price to be given for the 
labourers’ services, resulting m more or less extensive and 
prolonged stoppages of work. Such stoppages naturally tend 
to be more frequent and more prolonged in the present stage 
of our industrial development, in which combiiiations of la- 
bourers tend to be vigorous and active; and, whether im- 
mediately* due to “strikes” of labourers, or to retaliatory 
“lock^out(§” of masters, they inevitably cause much loss of 
wealth to the community. 

With a view of avoiding the evils of these obstinate dis- 
i^greements — and also of securing adequate stimulus to exertion 
and thrift — the plan of giving the labourer a share in the 
profits of the business in which he is employed has been, in 
recent times, strongly recommended both by theorists and by 
practical men; and many experiments have been, and are 
being, made in this direction, some of which have had a 
striking amount of success. So fiur, however, as this method 
of Participation of Profits appeals to the ordinary economic 
motive of private interest, it can hardly be as directly effective 
as the method of piece-work, or even as adequate as properly 
graded premiums for extra exertion and thrift; since the labourer 
who is paid by the piece, or by an adequate premium or bonus, 
depends entirely on his own energy and care for the addition to 
his wages, whereas when the workmen share profits each indivi- 
dual’s gain is mainly determined by* the efficiency and economy 
of others. And this objection becomes stronger, the more the 
profit of the business depends on the energy and skill of the 
management; since, so far as this is the case, what the workmen 
who participate in profits divide may really have been in the 
main produced by the manager’s labour^ On the other hand, 
in industries in which overseeing by the employer or his agent 
is difficult and liable to be ineffective, the mutual supervision 
of the workmen, stimulated by the interest that all have in the 
results of each other’s labour, is a valuable advantage: especially 
if piece-work is inapplicable. And further, it is to be no^ that 
the chief advocates of profit-sharing do not merely regard it as 

1 It may bt obierved, howeyer, that in Booh cases there is a strong reason for 
giving the manager— and any leading snbordinates who share his important 
work— a specially important ihare in profits. 
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appealing to the workman’s private interest : rather, in their view, 
one of its chief advantages lies in the habit of working for the 
common interest — with a sense that private interest is therewith 
bound up — which the system tends to develop. It is largely 
through this moral effect that it is held to be preventive of ob- 
stinate disagreement about wages. It seems probable, however, 
that the realisation of this last advantage depends largely on 
the employer’s possession of personal qualities that win the 
confidence of those whom he employs: for a new danger of 
conflict is introduced by the necessity of agreeing upon a scale 
of participation. Even where such confidence is established, the 
participation of all employees in profits must tend to divulge 
the financial condition of a business; and this loss of secrecy 
may be a material disadvantage in competition with other 
businesses, either by inviting rivalry when times are good 
or by impairing the employers credit in times of pressure. 
Hence the plan seems more suitable for adoption in the case 
of management by joint-stock companies — where the advan- 
tages of secrecy have already been given up — than by private 
employers, unless as philanthropists. Again, the method seems 
not easily applicable to work of which the profit is remote, for 
example, to large building ^yorks that may last some years, since 
the motive supplied by the prospect of a share is in such cases 
too weak to give the required stimulus to the minds of average 
workmen; nor is it applicable where the profit is difficult to 
estimate precisely ; nor perhaps where it is very fluctuating, and 
liable to alternate with heavy loss*, which the workmen cannot 
be expected to share. 

Still, with all deductions and limitations, the amount of 
success attained by the system of profit-sharing in certain cases 
remains a striking and noteworthy fiict, and — though it is per- 
haps doubtful how far we can argue from success in a few cases, 
in which the stimulus of unfamiliar gain is likely to have been 
exceptionally effective — there is certiiinly ground for hopeful 
further experiments, especially in businesses whose conditions 
are peculiarly adapted for it. Such — iis we have seen — are busi- 
nesses which are making an easily estimated and comparatively 

* This diffioalty may perhaps be satisfactorily met by the establishment of 
a reserve fund; and by making workmen’s shares take partly the form of 
savings, of which they will reap the benefit in times of adversity. 
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steady quantum of profit, where mani^ment is comparatively 
easy and straightforward, where much may gain^ by the 
industiy and thrift which an average man can be induct to 
exercise by the pibspect of a moderate addition to his income, 
and where the mutual watchfulness of workmen is likely to be 
.decidedly more effective than supervision from above. 

So fiu: I have been chiefly considering the principle of profit- 
sharing as applied in what is called '' Industrial Partnership ” ; 
that is, I have here supposed that the capital employed in the 
business is mainly or entirely owned by a few persons, who 
retain the whole management of the concern in their hands, 
and are in fiust merely capitalist employers who have agreed to 
give their employees a share of their profits. Another application 
of the same principle, differing importantly from that which we 
have b^n discussing, is exhibited by what is often called in 
a special sense Co-operative Production^; in which the capital 
employed in the business is owned (or borrowed) by the labourers 
employed in it, who accordingly form a joint-stock company with 
a salaried manager, and divide among themselves whatever profit 
they make, after paying wages at the market-rate and what is 
regarded as fair interest on capital. Here the stimulus exercised 
on the co-operators by the prospect of profits is at its maximum ; 
but this advantage seems inevitably counterbalanced by a cor- 
responding diminution in the manager’s motive to activity — so 
fitr as he is actuated by self-interest^in comparison with the 
motives that act on an ordinary capitalist employer. There are 
the further dangers, (1) that a Ix^y of shareholders receiving 
little more than the ordinary wages of manual labourers may be 
inclined to the niistaken economy of paying their manager in- 
adequately, and so buying inferior management at a price dear 
though low ; and (2) that labourers, having the ultimate control 
of the business in which they labour, may not leave their manager 
sufiBcient freedom of deciding large matters that cannot wait, 
and may not render him sufficiently prompt obedience in the 
ordinary course of the work. 

> It shonld be obeerred the tenn is sometimes used to inelnde basinesses 
esnied on in connexion with the artuans’ Co-operative Stores, and accordingly 
managed by associations of ccmsumers who do not sham profits with their 
employees as saeh. This system may be economically advantageons, as an 
extension of the bnsiness of Co-operative Stores: hot its principle is altogether 
different from that disenssed in the text. 
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It is to be observed further that neither of these forms of 
profit-sharing — not even the last-mentioned — affords complete 
security against conflicts among the co-operating workers. 
Wages, as I said, are to be paid lit the market-rate ; but it is 
precisely the market-rate that strikes take place; and 

the labourers of any particular class within the concern may 
feel their community of interests with members of the same 
class outside, more strongly than they feel their community 
of interests with the differently paid labourers — including the 
manager — of their own business^ ; especially when the co-opera- 
tive business is not sufficiently flourishing to allow them a 
substantial bonus out of profits. They will no doubt avoid 
one source of conflict between labour and capital, as their 
knowledge of their own business will prevent them from having 
exaggerated views of the profits that capitalist employers are at 
any time obtaining ; and it has been justly urged that in this 
way the “co-operators” (in this narrow sense) may render an 
important service to other labourers and employers. It does 
not appear, however, that the plan has yet been applied so 
extensively and successfully as to enable this service to be 
l^ely realist : and inde^ the whole principle of participa- 
tion of profits is as yet more important on account of what 
is hoped fix)m it in the future by thoughtful and instructed 
persons, than in virtue of the results that have been achieved 
by it up to the present time*. 

I now pass to consider the other mode of arranging the 
division of emplo}rments ; according to which labourers or groups 
of labourers work independently and merely co-operate by ex- 
changing their products. This form of co-operation occurs as 

> Lord Brassey {Lectures on the Labour Question^ vi. p. 181) mentions the 
oooarienoe of a strike in the Oosebam Engine Works, which he calls “the 
“ most important experiment in oo-operative prodaotion hitherto attempted in 
“ this oonntiy.*’ 

* I defer for the present the discussion of other expedients for settling or 
preventing disagreements as to wages: — such as boards of conciliation, arbitra- 
tion, and automatic ** sliding scales” by which the wages in certain industries 
are made to vary with the prices of the products of the industries according to a 
fixed ratio. Such eipedients do not aim at improving production except nega- 
tively by the prevention of conflict; what they primarily seek to attain is a 
satisfactory division of the proceeds of industry between employers and em- 
ployees: it, therefore, seems more appropriate to discuss them under the head of 
Distribution. See Book II. c. x. | 6, and Book IIL c. vii. 8 7. 
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an alternative, in certain induatries, to the combination under 
one management of the different parts of a complex process 
performed on the same material: but it will be evident at a 
glance that it has a far wider scope. Indeed we may say 
that co-operation, in this sense, is nothing less than the fonda- 
mental principle on which the whole industrial organisation of 
society is bai^. It is lanifest that the aggregation of the 
producers of particular commodities in separate large establish- 
ments, of which we have been speaking, is only rendered possible 
through the tacit and unconscious consent of the rest of society 
to make, use of their services by purchasing their products. 
Without exchange, division of employment could not be con- 
veniently carried very fisur, so long as the present system of 
private ownership was maintained unaltered : through exchange 
it might easily embrace the whole inhabited globe in one vast 
scheme of co-operation : and in fact its development only tends 
to stop at the point at which its advantages are outweighed 
by the drawbacks incident to production for distant consumers. 
The most obvious of these drawbacks lies in the additional 
labour and time spent in conveyance and communication be- 
tween producer and consumer; but we have also to take into 
account the increased difficulty of adjusting supply to demand, 
owing to the difficulty that the producer has in obtaining full 
information as to the consumers’ needs ; which entails normally 
an increased expenditure of time and labour in keeping finished 
products in warehouses and shops. In some few cases an 
absolute waste of such products has resulted ftx>m a great over- 
supply of a particular ware, the demand for which has been 
miscalculated. More frequently this kind of miscalculation has 
caused wares to be left on the hands of producers or traders for 
an inordinate length of time ; has rendered expensive machinery 
and acquired skill temporarily or even permanently useless; 
and has inflicted on the industries thus disorganised, and others 
to whom the effect spreads fix)m them, the more indefinite evils 
of general depression of energy and enterprise. These draw- 
backs and dangers, however, are in some cases at least not 
found sufficient to neutralise the advantages of producing even 
at the distance of a great semicircle of Ehe earth’s surface from 
the consumer. 

§ 8. The wonderful development and spontaneous organisa- 
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tion of industries, which we have just been contemplating, would 
not have taken place without a corresponding and simultaneous 
development in two other fundamentally important aids to the 
efficiency of labour, which we must now expressly notice. We 
may take, first, the one of which we have already had occasion to 
speak; the growth of man’s knowledge of the external world, 
and also of his ingenuity in applying that knowledge, which, 
when combined, constitute what we call the progress of in- 
vention.” So long as invention was comparatively undeveloped, 
the extent of profitable co-operation, within the range of each 
particular industiy, was closely limited: since so long as the 
processes of production are simple and rude, the economic ad- 
vantages of breaking them up into parts are comparatively 
soon exhausted: it is not till invention has rendered these 
processes elaborate and complicated that the brilliant triumphs 
of “division of labour” can be won. On the other hand, 
as co-operation through exchange is developed, and the general 
demand for the product of any particular industry extended, 
the field of the economic application of inventions is corre- 
spondingly increased: it may not be possible to use costly 
machinery, however ingeniously adapted to its work, unless 
the demand for its products is sufficient to keep it in con- 
stant emplo3nnent. Division of labour, again, supplies more 
favourable conditions for invention, since, when the labourer’s 
attention is concentrated on a few acts, he is more likely to 
discover improvements in the mode of performing them^ ; while 
at the same time his increased skill renders him more qualified 
to profit by delicate and elaborate inventions. 

In considering Invention as a source of increased production, 
we must extend the meaning of the term to include all ex- 
pedients for saving labour or augmenting its utility; whether 
introduced in particular departments of industries, or in the 
great social organisation of industries through exchange; and 
whether introduced with full deliberation by single individuals, 
or through the half spontaneous and unconscious concurrence 

^ It Bhoald be observed that the most striking and (so to say) revolutionary 
improvements in industry have often been made by persons of inventive genius 
not employed m the industiy. But a number of smaller improvements, indivi. 
dually less noticeable but important in the aggregate, are oontinnally suggested 
by workmen. 
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of many. In this sense the transition, in an early stage of 
social development, from barter to money may be spoken of 
as an invention of the greatest importance; and similarly any 
later improvements in the machinery of exchange, such as the 
substitution of a good paper currency for gold and the develop- 
ment of a good system of banking, or even the adoption of the 
decimal system of measurement. So again, we might regard 
the system of Profit-sharing — if it should ever realise the hopes 
of its most sanguine promoters— as an invention of first-class 
social utility ; and we may even now so regard the remarkable 
economy of labour in the retail trade effected by the artisans’ 
Co-operative Stores in Great Britain; which, chiefly by an effective 
combination of the advantages of ready money payments with the 
advantages — ^gradually gained — of organisation of business on a 
large scale, have in little more than 50 years accumulated some 
£20,000,000 of capital owned by over 1,700,000 members. It 
should be observed, too, that many of the most useful improve- 
ments in production at a particular time and place are obtained 
by the application of inventions already known, but hitherto 
neglected from ignorance, inertness, or some other cause. The 
economic history of all countries affords abundant instances of 
this ; in recent times the introduction or development of systems 
of canals and railways in different countries are particularly 
impressive examples. 

There are important economic differences between different 
kinds of invention. In the first place, what is invented may be 
either a new instrument or merely a new process. In some 
cases a great improvement in the result attained by a given 
expenditure of labour may be effected by a new application 
of natural forces to produce a desired result, without the inter- 
vention of any new tools. The application of the sun and 
air in bleaching, and of fire in clearing land for cultivation, 
exemplify this first kind of invention. But it mostly happens 
that the new process discovered requires also new instruments 
or auxiliary materials which are themselves products of labour. 
In this latter case it is important to notice that the use of 
a more efficient instrument would not, always involve a gain 
in the efficiency of labour on the whole : since the better in- 
strument might require more labour to make and keep in 
repair, and it is possible that this extra labour might be 
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more productive if applied in some other way. Thus an in- 
vention technically successful may fisdl economically. 

But further, even when invention has shewn the way to 
a manifest increase in the productiveness of labour by the 
adoption of a new process, it may still be impossible or in- 
expedient for the labourers to adopt it. For the new process 
may involve the use of costly instruments or an increased delay 
in producing the desired result; and the labourers — or those 
who purchase their labour — ^may be unable to buy the instru- 
ments or unwilling to submit to the delay. Or again, the new 
instruments may require other instruments or materials to 
make them at all, or to make them economically; and the 
workers may not be able to procure these. In either case 
we should ordinarily describe the obstacle by saying that the 
invention was not carried into effect for want of Capital. We 
are thus led to what economists have commonly held to be the 
most important source of increase in the efficiency of labour; 
namely, the accumulation of capital. Unfortunately, this car- 
dinal term is used variously and often ambiguously by different 
writers; and, as we shall see, it has to be used differently 
for the purposes of different economic inquiries. Hence it 
seems desirable, before we proceed further, to obtain a clear 
view of the different conceptions which the term represents, 
and of their mutual relations. 



CHAPTER V. 

CAPITAL. 

§ 1. The terms Value and Wealth, which we have in 
previous chapters attempted to define, are in the fullest sense 
common terms t that is, they enter habitually into the ordinary 
thought and speech of all civilised men. “Capital” on the 
other hand is, when the scientific economist first begins to deal 
with it, already a semi-technical" term; being habitually used 
not by men generally in their ordinaiy thought, but by men of 
business and others when discussing industrial matters. The 
meaning, however, that it has thus acquired is not that which 
is adapted to the needs of the present investigation. For the 
mm of business means by “ Capital ” wealth employed so as to 
bring its possessor a surplus, which we may call in a wide sense 
“profit”^ ; but it is obvious that wealth may yield a surplus to 
the individual owning it, even when, firom the point of view of the 
community, it is wasted without return — as, for example, the 
money that a usurer lends to a spendthrift. Such money is pro- 
perly regarded as a portion of the aggregate capital of individual 
members of the community, when — in the Theory of Distribu- 
tion — we consider the return to capital as determined by supply 
and demand* ; but it is clearly not a part of the “ social ” capital 
with which we are concerned in the Theory of Production. 

We have, therefore, to modify considerably the current 
notion of Capital in adapting it for use in the Theory of 
Production: and the difficulties which arise in regard to the 

^ It is ocniTeiuent here to ase the term ‘^profit’* in a wide eenee, so as to 
indiide the **intereet ** on money lent, as one qpeeies of profit. See neztdhapter, 
page 163. 

* Of. e. Ti. 1 8 of the following Book. 
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definition of capital — so &r as they are not caused by an 
erroneous analysis of economic facts — are due to the different 
ways in which it is possible to modify the current notion, and 
the fact that the differences have not always been brought into 
clear view. 

To avoid these difficulties as fieur as possible, let us begin by 
asking what exactly is meant fiom the point of view of the 
individual capitalist, by “wealth employ^ to bring a profit.’* 
It does not mean that the wealth is necessarily in the form of 
instruments or materials for taiaking new wealth, or in the form 
of food, clothing, &c., for the labourers who are using the instru- 
ments; for it makes no difference to the individual’s income 
whether his wealth is used productively or unproductively, so 
long as he gets his profit. What is meant is that the individual 
is using his wealth — either personally, or by lending it to others 
— in such a way that he continually finds himself possessed of 
the equivalent of what was originally devoted to such use, to- 
gether with some additional wealth; this additional wealth 
being what is called profit. Or, more precisely, we should say 
that the hope of findiiig himself possessed of this profit is his 
motive for thus using his wealth; since we should agree 
that capital does not lose its essential characteristics by 
becoming actually profitless. We have, therefore, first to 
ascertain what portion of a man’s wealth is being emplo3red 
with the aim of making its owner continually richer; and 
then to distinguish the capital fix)m the profit. In the case 
of wealth that has been lent to some one else, there is of 
course no difficulty; as the sum which the debtor pays for 
the use of the wealth is clearly profit, and the sum which 
he is bound to replace clearly capital. And the line drawn 
in this case can be ideally extended to include the case where 
the wealth has been spent in purchasing a perpetual annuity ; 
for though here there is no one under legal obligation to 
pay at any fixed time an equivalent for the principal, still 
actually the annuity can be at any time sold at its market 
value, so that we may regard this possible price as the capital. 
In this case, however, the price at any time may be less or 
more than the sum originally spent; and, therefore, in calcu- 
lating profit we have to subtract fix>m or add to the sums 
annually received a sum sufficient to compensate for the 
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difference. A rather more difficult question arises when we 
consider the wealth of a man employed in business. A good 
deal of it is, of course, clearly capit^. '‘A manu&cturer, for 
" example, has one part of his capital in the form of buildings, 
fitted and destined for carrying on his branch of manufiacture. 
Another part he has in the form of machinery. A third 
''consists, if he be a spinner, of raw cotton, flax, or wool; if 
" a weaver, of flaxen, woollen, silk, or cotton thread ; and the like, 
"according to the nature of the manufacture But it is not 
quite so clear how we are to regsstl the money that he keeps 
uninvested, or the finished goods that he has in his warehouses ; 
for though he will partly employ the former, and the proceeds 
of the latter, in pajdng his workpeople, replenishing his stock of 
materials, repairing or replacing his buildings or machinery, he 
may also employ part in supplying luxuries to himself and his 
feimily^. As regards the money that the capitalist keeps unin- 
vested, the solution seems to be that whatever part of it is held 
to be required for current use in his business, should be regarded 
as capital. It may not be always possible to determine with 
certainty how much this is; the capitelist may not know exactly 
what money he keeps for business purpoi^ and what for private 
consumption; and if he does not know, it is not easy for any 
one else to decide. But for purposes of general reasoning we 
may ignore -this slight margin of uncertainty and suppose the 
line between the two portions clearly drawn — as it would be 
a careful man of business — and regard the money that is kept 
for current use in business as a part of the owner’s capital. 
His stock of finished goods, again, so long as it remains unsold, 
is capital ; but capital, if I may so say, pregnant with profit ; 
the greater part of its value is of course merely an equivalent 
for the value of the materials spent in producing the goods, 

^ J. S. Mill, Political Economy, I. o. it. § 1. 

‘ Mill*s view is that this qaestiou mnet be auswered by considering what the 
manufacturer intends to do with his money, and with the proceeds of his goods 
when he has sold them. “The distinction between capital and not-capital lies 
“ in the mind of the capitahst — in his will to employ wealth for one purpose 
“ rather than another.’* I agree that we should take the intention of the owner 
of wealth, rather than the consequences of his acts, to determine whether that 
wealth is or is hot capital; but it is, I think, more according to analogy to 
regard the wealth as becoming capital, not when the owner’s intention is formed, 
but when it is executed ; that is, not when the wealth is “ destined ” for profit- 
able employment, but when it is actually used for this purpose. 
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the wear and tear of the inatruments used, the wages of the 
labourers einployed, and other incidental expenses of produc- 
tion ; but, so long as the industry is prospering, there is always 
a surplus which should be viewed as potential profit, to become 
actual when the goods are sold. 

§ 2. In any case, when we are defining capital from the 
individual’s point of view, we must reject as too restricted the 
definition of capital adopted by Ricardo, James Mill, and others, 
which states it to consist of "the food and other afticles con- 
“sumed by thp labourers, the raw material on which they 
" operate, and the instruments of all sorts which are employed 
"in aiding their labours From a social point of view the 
line drawn by this definition is very important, by whatever 
term we may decide to express it: but obviously, finished 
goods that are luxuries, and so cannot be regarded as a ne- 
cessaiy part of the consumption of producers, for example, 
stocks of gold-lace, champagne, velvet, &c., nevertheless form 
some part of the wealth employed, and successfully employed, 
for a profit by manufacturers and traders. 

Further, firom the same point of view the definition of capital 
would seem clearly to include land as being, to a great extent, 
wealth employed so as to obtain profit for the individual owner 
or tenant ; hence it is rather surprising that English economists 
generally agree in making an tmqualified separation between 
land and capitals Partly, perhaps, they may have been uncon- 
sciously influenced by the older “ mercantilist ” view of capital 
(still lingering in common thought and discourse), which con- 
ceived it by preference as money : since land is the one kind of 
wealth which — even when the Mercantile System was in fullest 
sway — was always broadly distinguished fi*om money. The 
mode, however, in which, for the most part, they have formally 
tried to distinguish capital from land, is by introducing a new 

^ James Mill, Elements of Political Economy ^ c. i.; of. Bioardo, c. v. 

^ In c. VII. of the following Book, 1 shall examine the grounds for this 
distinction between capital and land in the theory of distribution. Here 
I wiU only point out that in considering the various industries in which land is 
employed, it would often be equally unusual and inconver lent not to be able to 
speak of the producers as having a certain portion of their capital in the form of 
land. Take, for instance, the case of a railway company; it is manifest that 
an important part of the real wealth represented by the nominal mqsital of the 
cohipany consists of the land on which the lines run. 

8. P. B. 


9 
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characteristic into the definition of capital; that namely of 
being the ** saved produce of past labour.” But the distinction 
can hardly be thus justified fi:om the individuars point of view, 
when it has once been admitted that the definitions of ^'in- 
"dividuars” and "social” capital do not coincide; for there is 
much other capital that has not been created by the labour or 
the saving of its possessor, and it cannot matter to him whether 
or not others have laboured or saved to produce it. 

Even when we turn to regard capital from the point of view 
of the community, if we define it merely as wealth employed 
productively^i.c., in adding utility to matter — we must of 
course include land as the great primary instrument and source 
of materials for human industry. But this definition is not the 
one most suitable for the purposes of the present discussion. 
If we are to consider capital as an aid in the application of 
man’s labour to his material environment for the satisfaction 
of his wants, we clearly cannot define the term so as to include 
this environment itself in its unlaboured condition; and we must, 
therefore, restrict it to such utilities — whether attached to land 
or otherwise — as result from the modification of the environ- 
ment by human labour^ Among these utilities we must cer- 
tainly include in capital from the social no less than from the 
individual’s point of view those embodied in the finished pro- 
ducts of which I before spoke. For we have seen reason to 
extend the term Production to the whole process of convepng 
wealth into the hands of the consumer ; and it is evident that if 
champagne and velvet are to form part of the produce that is 
annually consumed, the whole aggregate of wealth employed in 
the process of " producing ” it must always include a certain 
amount of champagne and velvet ready for sale, in the hands of 
wine-growers, manufacturers, merchants, and retail traders. 

§ 3. In the last pamgraph I applied the teim " capital ” to 
the utilities resulting from labour embodied in what Jire 

^ Accordingly the continual adaptation of the earth to human uses, which in 
the preceding chapter has been stated as one of the conditions of increasing 
production, is to be regarded as an accumulation of capital. 

In accepting the proposition that capital is the result of labour, I must 
guard myself from being supposed to accept implicitly the doctrine that the 
value of capital or of other wealth is due solely to labour. As we shall here- 
after see, there are cases when the labour employed is insignificant compared to 
the value of its product. 
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commonly called ''products” rather than to these "products” 
themselves. And this seems to me the most proper use of 
the term, though custom and convenience render it undesirable 
to adhere to it strictly; since if we define capital so as to exclude 
land, in its unlaboured condition, consistency requires us equally 
to exclude the matter of all movable wealth — as distinct firom the 
new relations of that matter due to human volition. We must 
now observe that the results of past labour — such as the labour 
of a consulting chemist whose advice is taken on the processes of 
a manufacture — may be as permanently productive as the labour 
of manual workers ; though we could hardly say that the results 
of the chemist's work were “embodied” in the plant of the 
manufactured Still less should we say this of the labour of 
the lawyer who defends a railway project before a Parliamentaiy 
Committee, or of the “ promoters ” who float the shares of a new 
company ; yet if the employment of this labour is either abso- 
lutely indispensable, or is the most economical mode of starting 
the new business, the mere immateriality of its results seems 
an irrelevant reason for establishing a distinction between 
it and the labour spent in the ph}rsical construction of *the 
instruments used in the business. When we ask what the 
shareholders have got for the money paid up, the complete 
answer is not given by enumerating the buildings and in- 
struments ; we must add that — through the labours of lawyers, 
promoters, &c. — they have got a working concern; and if the 
concern is a profitable one, we have just as much ground for 
including the immaterial part of its construction in the capital 
of the community, as we have in the case of the material part. 

This leads me to consider a source of profit, noticed in 
a preceding chapter, which exhibits the immaterial results of 
labour and expenditure as still more clearly separate from any 
material capital than in the cases just discussed. I mean the 
saleable article, called “goodwill” or “business connexion.” 
Let us take for example, the business of publishing a news- 
paper. The sale of a newspaper when it first starts is ordinarily 
so limited that its proceeds do not repay the current expenses 

^ It is not easy to diaw a clear line between the results of labour that are, 
and those that are not, **embodied” in matter; and 1 have not thought it worth 
while to complicate the discussion by trying to draw it exactly, since the drift of 
my argument is that it is manifestly unimportant. 


9—2 
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of production; so that the business has to be carried on for 
some time at a loss. Hence, in order that the undertaking 
should be on the whole a profitable one, it is necessaiy that 
the proceeds of the sale should ultimately be sufficient to pay 
profit, not only on the material capital actually employed in 
production, but upon all the wealth and labour that has been 
spent without return in the earlier years of the undertaking. 
The business may be regarded as having capital sunk in it, 
which would be recovered in its price, if it came to be sold; 
though it is actually represented merely by a certain habit 
of purchasing the newspaper that exists in the community 
at large. This potential price is properly reckoned as part 
of the weu,lth and capital of the individual owning the busi- 
ness; and so far as the establishment of such habits of pur- 
chasing are useful to the community — ^but only so far — we may 
also regard them as a part of “ social capital.** 

A striking example of the definite value of this source of 
profit is furnished by the business of banking. A banker*s 
yn-ofit is largely derived from the tacit consent of the com- 
irnihity to use his obligations to pay money on demand as 
a medium of exchange, equivalent to actual coin. In ordinary 
times, until a run on the bank occurs, these obligations are 
transferred from one customer to another, without payment 
biding exacted. Hence, though in estimating the banker*s 
wealth these obligations would be reckoned on the negative 
side, still, so long as he is not required to meet them, he is able 
to take as profit the whole or part^ of the interest which he 
receives on the wealth, elsewhere invested, by which he would 
meet his obligations if required. Thus he may be only just 
solvent, and yet be, so long as his credit lasts, a wealthy man. 
This fact, I conceive, is what is meant by saying that the credit 
of such a bank is a part of its capital ; and the expression seems 
to me legitimate, provided we are careful to point out that such 
capitiil is of fragile nature, liable to sudden destruction in case 
of a panic. And, as we saw, there arc strong reasons for re- 
garding bankers* credit generally as an addition to the resources 
of the country; since the country gains by means of it a medium 
of exchange, which it costs very little to produce and maintain,. 


^ Part only, if he has to pay interest on the money that he owes. 
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and which at the same time is for some purposes even more 
useful than coin\ 

§ 4. . We thus see that the results of labour may persist 
in various forms — material and immaterial — which we may call 
“ investments ” of capital : and in following the normal process 
of any manufacture, we can observe how at each stage of the 
process a considerable portion of the capital employed changes 
its form, passing from raw material to half-finished products, 
then becoming goods finished and ready for sale, then through 
sale turning into money and so into raw material again. The 
question is thus suggested whether the productive skill, that 
results from wealth laid out in education and is an indispensable 
factor in the production of new wealth, is to be classed among 
the forms in which capital may exist. I have already pointed 
out that such skill, not being transferable, lacks one of the cha- 
racteristics that common usage regards as essential to wealth. 
Still, it is evident that the wealth spent in producing such skill 
may be as profitably employed, both for the individual and 
for the community, as if it were invested in inanimate instru- 
ments; and if this outlay has been incurred with a view to 
gain, I think we should regard it as a form of investment of 
capital; though it will be well to denote its results by some 
such term as “ personal capital,” to express their peculiar cha- 
racteristic of non-transferability. 

Similarly we might extend the term Capital to include all 
the wealth consumed from infancy upwards by productive 
workers, so far as it has been serviceable in developing or 
maintaining productive qualities — physical strength as well jvs 
skill; and we might regard the productive vigour that results 
from this consumption as a form in which social capital is 
actually existing. And if we define capital, from a social point 
of view, merely as wealth employed so as continually to i*e- 
produce itself with a (social) profit, we ought in consistency 
to take this view. I think, however, that for the purposes of 
the Theory of Production we usually require a more restricted 

^ It may be urged that the credit that is the immaterial source of this useful 
commodity is not the result of labour: but a man cannot get his obligations 
currently accepted as a medium of exchange, unless he goes into banking as 
a business ; and a banking business cannot be created at one stroke, or unless 
the place and time for starting it be skilfully selected, nor can it be maintained 
without careful management — not to speak of the labour of subordinates. 
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conception of capital: we have to consider it as a joint 
factor with labour in social production, by the aid of which 
the labourers of the community are enabled to produce more 
than they would otherwise do ; and in order to keep this view of 
it clear, we have to maintain the distinction between capital and 
labourers, just as we have to maintain the distinction between 
capital and land — or man’s material environment — ^in its un- 
lal^ured condition. For this purpose, therefore, we must regard 
as social capital not all the results of labour that are employed 
so as to pr^uce a social profit ; but only such results as would 
not exist in their present form, or would not be used in their 
present manner, except as a means to this end. On this view 
it is only so far as the labourer’s consumption is distinctly 
designed to increase his efficiency, that it can properly be 
regarded as an investment of capital. No doubt, if an in- 
dividual' adopts a more expensive diet in order that he may 
be enabled to work harder without injury to health, the 
increase in his expenditure thus caused is for all economic 
purposes similar to outlay on fuel or other auxiliary materials 
in a manufacture. Similarly, if statesmen or philanthropists 
are considering the desirability of measures tending to increase 
the labourers’ share of food, clothing, house-room, &c., they may 
fairly recommend this outlay as having the essential character- 
istics of an investment of capital for the community, so far as 
it may be reasonably expected to lead to more vigorous and 
effective labour. But, generally speaking, we must, I think, 
regard the consumption of produce, for the preservation or 
enjoyment of life, as the final end of the series of changes that 
make up the process of production; and accordingly must 
distipguish it broadly from consumption that would not be 
incu:^d, except as a means to further production; treating 
as a gift of nature any undesigned gain in productive effi- 
ciency that may result fi:om it^. 

It is not of course denied that the products consumed by 
the labourers will, generally speaking, have previously formed 
part of the capital of individual capitalists. But, obviously, 

^ It most be admitted that social capital as above defined is something that 
we cannot measure exactly. But it is in any case impossible to estimate other- 
wise than very roughly the amount of aid -that the community derives from the 
results of previous labour. 
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they can no longer form part of. the employer’s capital after he 
has exchanged them for the results of the labourer's work, what- 
ever that may be ; for these results — ^in the form of extracted 
products, half-finished or finished goods, &c.— have become the 
new form of that part of his capital which, before the exchange, 
was in the form of money or commodities destined for wages \ 
Even if the labourers are fed at the capitalist’s own table the 
case is not substantially altered; only the moment at which 
the food ceases to be employer’s capital is deferred until the 
time at which it is actually eaten. 

§ 5. Here I may observe that there is something misleading 
in the manner in which economists have spoken of capital as 
being “ accumulated,” and at the same time have put forward, 
as the prominent and typical form of capital, the food, clothing, 
and other commodities which the labourer consumes. For 
though, as we have seen, there must always be a certain stock 
of such commodities, finished but undistributed, which forms 
a part of the capital of manufacturers and traders; still the 
accumulation of capital, that industrial progress brings with it, 
does not, to any important extent, consist in an increase of this 
stock. Indeed, one of the economic advantages, which the 
improvement of the machineiy for conveyance brings with it, 
lies in. the diminution of the amount of these stocks which 
it becomes necessary to keep. What is really accumulated 
is mainly the results of labour in the form of what we may 
call generally instruments to make labour more efficient — 
including under the notion of instruments all buildings used 
in production, and all improvements of land. 

It may assist to make this clearer if we conceive the com- 
munity to be organised on a socialistic basis, its industry and 
the actual distribution of its commodities remaining in other 
respects unaltered : that is, if we suppose the instruments and 
materials of production to be owned by a government, which 
from time to time distributes the finished goods among the 
citizens, giving to the rich the luxuries that they now enjoy, on 
account (let us suppose) of their superior deserts. Such a com- 

^ Some writers seem to me to fall into>~or at least to suggest — the serious 
confusion of regarding both the real wages of the labourer and the results of his 
labour for which these wages are exchanged, as being at the same time parts of 
the capital of his employer. 
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mimity, if governed with wisdom, and with due regard for the 
interest of posterity, would continue the accumulation of capital 
that is at present going on; that is, it would allot a certain 
portion of its produce to labourers employed in improving land, 
constructing railways, and other work yielding no immediate 
return of consumers’ wealth. But it would be obviously forced 
and inappropriate to say that the produce so allotted was 
“saved” or “accumulated” and to call it therefore capital. 
What would really be accumulated would be the railways, 
the machines, the additional productiveness of the land, &c.; 
or, to put it generally, the intermediate results of labour em- 
ployed for remote ends, so that a possible increase in the 
immediate produce of consumable commodities is sacrificed 
for a greater increase in the ultimate produce. That the 
increase must ultimately be greater, unless the capital is 
wasted, is of course implied in the conception of capital as 
auxiliaiy to labour. 

No doubt, in our actual individualistic society, this accu- 
mulation of instruments is brought about chiefly by the action 
of individual capitalists ; who abstain fi*om consuming the whole 
of their profits, in order to get more profit hereafter for them- 
selves and their heirs. Hence it is a legitimate fiction to 
regard them as taking a part of their share in the food, 
clothing, &c., that constitute the real wages of their labourers ; 
and to consider this accordingly as the primary form in which 
capital always has existed, although the form in which most 
of it ultimately exists is, as we have seen, that of instruments. 
But we must take care not to imply that all or even a large 
part of capital could exist simultaneously in this form ; or that 
it would be no loss to the community if the capital in the form 
of instruments were destroyed, provided it were supplied — say 
fix)m abroad — with an equal amount of capital in the form of 
the current means of sustenance^ 

And we must bear in mind that the applicability of this 

^ No doubt tbe instrumentH could ail be made over again in time, provided 
the labourers could be supported while making them; but obviously their labour 
would be of greatly inferior efficiency during the period that would elapse until 
the instruments were made : hence we must regard the form ** instruments ” — 
in the extended sense before mentioned— as that in which the greatest part of 
capital must necessarily exist, if capital is duly to fulfil the function of increasing 
the efficiency of labour. 
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conception of the primaiy form of capital depends not on the 
necessary conditions of the production of wedth, but upon the 
actual conditions of its distribution. The essential point in the 
formation of capital is the employment of labour for remote 
ends, not the saving of sustenance in order that it may be 
employed as the real wages of hired labourers ; and a good deal 
of the actual capital of any civilised community, for example, 
roads and bridges, while it is the result of labour diverted from 
the supply of immediate needs, has not been produced by labour 
hired with a view to profit. At the same time, it should be 
clearly recognised that in the existing economic condition of 
society the employment of labour in making instruments is 
principally due to the voluntary action of persons who, having 
the alternatives of ‘"saving” and “spending”^ presented to 
them, prefer the former ; and a fundamentally important part 
of the process initiated by their “saving” consists in the 
transfer of food, clothing, &c., from the stocks of traders to 
labourers, in return for the transfer to their employers of the 
results of their labour. 

§ 6. So far, in speaking of capital I have only had in 
view what in a previous chapter I have called “producers* 
“ wealth ** : that is, I have implicitly followed Adam Smith* in 
distinguishing from capital that portion of the “general stock 
“ of any society which is “ reserved for immediate consumption, 
“ but not yet entirely consumed,** on the ground that it “ does 
“ not afford a revenue or profit.’* The distinction is obvious, and 
should be continually kept in view ; but reflection will, I think, 
shew that it is less fiindamental than is commonly supposed. 

This will be most easily seen if we begin by considering the 
class of products which we have already distinguished as “durable 
“consumers* wealth” — houses, furniture. Such things, says 
Adam Smith, may yield a revenue to their ovmer, if they are 
let or hired out, and so “ serve the function bf a capital to him,” 
but they cannot yield any revenue to the community ; they are 
gradually consumed without replacement, whereas the capital 
employed in production, if prudently invested, is continually 
replacing itself with a profit. But it will appear I think, on 
closer examination, that the notion of “ wealth replacing itself 

’ That is, spending in luxuries for themselves or their families. 

* Wealth of NatiofUt Book 11. o. i. 
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with a profit ” is ambiguous, and that so far as it is applicable 
to (at least) a large part of the capital employed in industiy, it 
is no less )plicable to the durable consumers’ wealth that I am 
now considering. For at least a large part of the wealth 
employed in production — namely, all instruments and auxiliary 
materials employed in the production of luxuries, and even 
products consumed by labourers if engaged in producing luxuries 
— can only be said to “ replace itself with a profit ” in the sense 
that the consumable utilities which it is the means of producing 
have a higher exchange value than the wealth destroyed in pro- 
ducing them — so that a portion of the price of the produce is 
sufiBcient to compensate for the consumption of materials and 
the deterioration and depreciation of instruments. And in this 
sense the wealth invested in a house may with equal truth 
be said to replace itself with a profit ; for if we value the 
annual use of a house at its market-price, we shall find — 
if the house has been economically purchased — that after 
subtracting ordinary interest on its original price a sufficient 
quantum of value will remain to compensate for its deterioration. 

In short, the essential characteristic of the aid that capital 
in the form of instruments gives to labour is that, by inter- 
posing an interval of time between the application of labour 
(t.6., of the labour spent in making the instrument) and the 
enjoyment of its result, the utility produced is ultimately 
greater than it would have been if the labour had been spent 
in some manner yielding more rapid returns: and this cha- 
racteristic is no less present in the case where a certain kind 
of utility — as that of shelter, &c. — can only be obtained by 
making a durable article that will be usefiil for many years \ 

^ So far as the alternatives of making a more or less durable house are 
presented, the question whether it be economically advantageous to spend 
the extra labour required for the more durable building is clearly similar to the 
question that arises (as we have already observed) in considering whether an 
instrument that is undeniably useful is also profitable; we have to consider 
m either case whether the additional utility is worth purchasing at the price of 
the additional labour, taking into account the time that must elapse between the 
application of the labour and the consumption of the utility. No doubt up 
to a certain point these alternatives are not presented ; there is an irreducible 
minimum of durability which a house must possess, in order that the utilities 
derived from it may be obtained at all: but a similar irreducible minimum is 
found in the case of producers’ wealth — we cannot have com at all without 
some kind of plough. 
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And the same may be said of all durable products from which 
we expect to derive continued or repeated utilities in the 
future; the thing itself in relation to its future utilities has 
the essential characteristics of capital. The difference between 
the case of wealth that is employed and valued as a means 
of obtaining other wealth, and that of wealth from which we 
only expect future utility and which is only valued in view 
of produce to be hereafter enjoyed, is, as I have said, of 
great importance : we may perhaps represent it by designating 
the former as “producers’ capital” and the latter as “con- 
“sumers’ capital.” But in making this distinction we must 
bear in mind that many most important instruments that 
are “producers’ capital” finm the individual’s point of view 
are at least partly “consumers’ capital” from the point of 
view of the community, — such as railways and steamships, 
so far as they carry tourists, and merely furnish the imma- 
terial commodity of a desired change of place. 

And further ; even the consumers’ stocks of food, fuel, and 
other things consumed in a single use, have in a certain sense, 
so far as their amount is economically regulated, the essential 
characteristics of capital. Such commodities do not, indeed, 
usually increase in utility by being kept, but are rather liable 
to deterioration: still, so fer as they are prudently kept they 
save the labour of multiplied purchases and journeys which 
would otherwise be necessary. The keeping of such stocks 
is, therefore, as essentially a labour-saving expedient for the 
individual as the use of an instrument in production. The 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers and traders fulfil a similar 
function for the community; the social advantage of having 
more or less of s,uch stocks is to be measured by the extent 
to which their existence either saves the labour of sale and 
conveyance, or increases the utility of the commodity by equal- 
ising its consumption, or renders the labour of manufacture 
more productive by enabling it to be more continuous and 
uniform, and organised on a larger scale, than would other- 
wise be the case^ And as we saw, it is only so far as they 

^ Here too there is an irreduoible minimum. GorU and other agricultural 
products must be kept between one harvest and another, in order that they may 
be continnously consumed: and in other cases we should often have to go 
without things altogether, if there were no stocks. 
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are thus useful that the community gains from the ''accu- 
''mulation” of such products. 

It would seem then that the term capital/’ in its scientific 
application, is most appropriately used to express an aspect 
which all accumulated wealth presents — so far as it is pro- 
duced and used with due regard to economy^ — up to the very 
moment of consumption: as being, namely, the intermediate 
result of labour expended for the sake of future utility which, 
when realised, is in some way or other greater, in consequence 
of the postponement in its realisation, than it would otherwise 
have been. 

§ 7. Hence, when it is said that, in a given society at a given 
time, an invention tending admittedly to render labour more 
productive cannot be carried into effect for want of capital, 
the essential fact implied, from a social point of view, is that 
the community cannot or will not spare the required labour 
from work more immediately — though less ultimately— pro- 
ductive. In our existing societies, however, the future gain of 
labour thus spared for the making of new capital does not 
usually accrue to the labourer personally; but to others who 
purchase the results of his labour with money which might 
have been employed in purchasing an equivalent amount of 
directly consumable commodities, and who are, therefore, said 
to ‘‘save” whatever addition is thus made to the real capital 
of the community. 

Though, as we saw in the preceding chapter, the progress of 
invention — including the developments of the great system of 
co-operation through exchange — does not necessarily increase 
the need of capital, it has, on the whole, tended continuously 
and decidedly in this direction : the increase in the amount of 
consumable commodities obtainable by a given amount of 
civilised labour has been attended by a continual increase in 
the amount of real capital required to furnish these com- 
modities to the consumer. And since, further, one feature of 
this progress has consisted in the organisation of businesses — on 
the whole, though with important exceptions — on a continually 
increasing scale, the capital has been required in continually 

^ It shoold be admitted that this aspect is actually presented, for the most 
part, in a less degree by consumers’ capital than it is by producers’ capital; 
inasmuch as the former is commonly managed with a less strict regard to 
economy. This difference, however, is by no means universally to be found. 
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larger masses under single management. This aggregation 
of capital has been partly brought about by the successful 
industry of capitalist employers, who have extended their busi- 
nesses by means of their own increasing wealth : but to a large 
extent the new capital has resulted from the savings of persons 
who either have not been employers of capital to any extent or 
have been unable to employ it profitably in their own busi- 
nes^s. In this case the capital has been chiefly collected 
either (1) by borrowing — ^largely through the medium of banks 
— or (2) by the union of several small portions of capital in 
joint-ownership, mainly on the basis of limited liability. In 
both these ways vast masses of capital have been placed in the 
hands of persons better able than their owners to employ them 
productively, and industrial enterprise has been greatly pro- 
moted; but with the serious drawback that the employers of 
other people’s capital have less motive for using it skilfully 
and carefully than they would have if they owned it. This 
drawback is specially important in the case of joint-stock 
companies; as persons who form these are, for the most part, 
industrial experts obtaining capital fi"om non-experts; whereas 
producers who have obtained loans or discounts from banks — 
while substantially they may I regarded as employing capital 
belonging to the depositors and note-holders who are the 
creditors of the banks — yet do this through the intervention of 
persons professionally concerned to refuse reckless or untrust- 
worthy borrowers. Accordingly, the loss of capital through 
reckless or unskilful management on the part of joint-stock 
companies tends to be considerable ; — not to speak of the oppor- 
tunities that they have afforded for the deliberately fraudulent 
acquisition of wealth under the pretext of productive enter- 
prise. Still, however the balance of disadvantages and ad- 
vantages may lie as regards businesses of smaller dimensions, 
at any rate the capital required for the great enterprises of 
modem industry — such as canals and railways, water- works and 
gas-works, and the modem developments of banking— could 
hardly have been brought together except by some form 
of joint-ownership, and consequently delegated management; 
whether the joint-ownership be that of a voluntary association 
of individuals, or of the compulsory association which we call 
the state. 



CHAPTER VI. 

LAWS OF PRODUCTION. 

§ 1. In Chapter iv. we were occupied in surveying the 
causes of variation in the productiveness of labour in different 
ages and countries. We first distinguished and briefly analysed 
the conditions of man’s material environment that are favourable 
or adverse to production; and noted the differences — whether 
original or superinduced by human labour — in the adaptation to 
human uses of the portions of land inhabited by different com- 
munities, and their bordering or intersecting rivers and seas. We 
then passed to consider the causes of variation in the quantity 
and quality of labour performed, in proportion to the number of 
the population supported by it. We observed the important 
modifications in both quantity and quality due (1) to the vary- 
ing physical conditions of the labourer’s existence, and (2) to 
the varying strength of his motives for work. We analysed the 
complexity of the elementary impulses that constitute the 
“ desire of wealth ” for self and family which is undoubtedly the 
mainspring of industry in our actual societies ; and noted the 
manifold and complicated ways in which the strength of this 
resultant impulse tends to be modified by the degree of civilisa- 
tion, the political structure, the moral state, the customs and 
prevalent opinions of any community considered as a whole, or 
again by the moral and social influences predominant in special 
classes; and especially by the varying extent and manner in 
which the industrial organisation maintains the correspondence 
of reward to exertion. We then examined this industrial 
organisation in another aspect, analysing the advantage ob- 
tained by the combination of labour, — that is, mainly by the 
division of employments, — ^and noting the attendant drawbacks. 
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We further observed the striking variations in the efficiency of 
labour that are due to intellectual conditions ; partly to differ- 
ences in the average technical skill of the individuals actually 
working; still more to differences in the development of the 
industrial arts — ^through invention — in the community as a 
whole. Finally we have dwelt on the importance of capital ; 
considered either in the concrete as (mainly) an already accu- 
mulated stock of instruments auxiliaiy to labour, or more 
abstractly as the power of directing labour to the attain- 
ment of greater but remoter utilities, through the control 
over the produce of labour possessed by the owners of ac- 
cumulated wealth. 

We have now to consider how far we can establish impor- 
tant general propositions *as to the extent to which these 
different causes operate. It is to such propositions that I 
have desired to restrict the term "Laws of Production.” In 
a wider sense the mere statement of a cause of the greater or 
less productiveness of labour might be called the statement of 
a Law of Production; but the description would sound some- 
what ambitious, and economists who have propounded such 
" laws ” have ordinarily been understood to imply by tlfe term 
some definite knowledge -as to the qmmiity of effect to be 
attributed to one or more of the different causes determining 
production. It should be observed, however, that the pro- 
positions thus denoted belong to two very different classes; 
they may be (1) abstract and hypothetical, or (2) concrete 
and positive. That is, they may either state (1) the amount 
of effect that any cause, supposed to be given in quantity as 
well as quality, would produce under certain supposed con- 
ditions, or tends to produce under actual conditions so far as 
it is not counteracted or modified by the operation of other 
causes; or they may state (2) to what extent any particular 
cause has been found, or may be expected, to operate either 
in human communities generally or in the modern civilised 
societies with which we are primarily concerned. The im- 
portance of maintaining the essential difference between these 
two species of laws will appear in the course of this chapter. 

§ 2. Before, however, we proceed to examine in detail the 
chief laws (of either kind) that have been propounded by econo- 
mists, it is necessary to recall those limitations to the possibility 
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of exactly measuring the productiveness of labour, which our 
previous discussions on the measure of value and wealth have 
led us to notice. We saw that so far as the commodities which 
are consumed in different communities— or in the same com- 
munity at different times — are different in kind, a comparison 
between the different amounts of produce in the two cases 
respectively must necessarily reduce itself to a rough balancing 
of utilities; and that even if the commodities are similar in 
kind, but are produced under such different conditions (of 
demand, supply, &c.) in the two terms of the comparison as to 
vary matei^ly in relative value, this variation introduces an 
irremediable element of inexactness into any quantitative 
comparison of the two aggregates of wealth thus variously 
composed. 

These inexactnesses are not generally of material importance 
when we are considering changes in the amount produced by any 
community at short intervals of time, or are comparing neigh- 
bouring countries similar in industrial and climatic conditions ; 
but they may easily become very considerable when we are 
trying to deal with secular variations, or to include remote 
countries in some wide generalisation. 

We saw further that, even if our result were free from this 
source of inexactness, it would still have no real significance, as 
an answer to the question which prompts us to make the com- 
parison, if there are any marked differences in the primaiy 
needs of the different sets of human beings whose wealth we 
are comparing. And when we consider the needs of labourers 
as such we see that these needs vary with the labour required 
of them: and hence that we may measure their productive 
efficiency either by the total value of the commodities produced 
or by the excess of this over the value of what they con- 
sume so far as this consumption contributes to efficiency^ 

^ As we have already had oooasion to observe, nO sharp line can be drawn 
between necessary and snperflaous consumption. There is a broad margin 
of expenditure which increases the productive efficiency of the persons who 
benefit by it, though not sufficiently to make the resulting increment of produce 
balance the expenditure. 

The exact limits of this margin seem to me very difficult to ascertain. 
Who shall say precisely to what extent the etimulating food and drink, com- 
modious dwellings, expensive amusements enjoyed by the best paid class of 
skiUed workers (barristers, physicians, men of business, <&c.) contribute to the 
more effective performance of their functions? 
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The latter measurement is suggested by the analogy of 
the instruments — especially the living instruments — employed 
by the labourers; since in measuring the productiveness of 
useful animals vre should always consider not their gross produce 
but their net produce, after subtracting the value of the food, 
&c., consumed by them. The analogy is too obvious and ir- 
resistible to be ignored ; and we must admit this measurement 
of the productive efficiency of labourers as valid for some 
purposes ; for instance, any employer who undertook to feed his 
labourers would rightly use this measurement in reckonings of 
his private business^ But, for the reason given incidently in 
the preceding chapter, it is not, I conceive, the measurement 
normally applicable in our present consideration of the matter 
from the point of view of the community ; so far, that is, as the 
additional consumption which causes the additional efficiency 
is held to be desirable, in itself or in its results of bodily or 
mental vigour, as a,x\ amelioration of the labourer's life and, 
therefore, as an element of the ultimate end to which the whole 
process of production is a means. I shall accordingly in the 
present chapter mean, by the “produce” of which we are to 
examine the laws, the gross produce of consumable commo- 
dities ; including along with this whatever new capital may be 
brought into existence within the period under consideration. 
This latter must obviously be taken into account : as it would 
be absurd to regard the productiveness of labour, at any given 
time and place, as affected by the question whether the utilitii.s 
resulting from it are immediate or i emote**. 

Ijet us then, taking in order the conditions of greater or less 
production which have been above enumerated, considi'V how 
far we can lay down laws as to the extent to which these con- 
ditions either (1) are actually found or may be exptcted to 
operate in increasing or diminishing produce, or (2) would 
operate in the absence of counteracting causes. 

* It should be observed that in the calculations of private employer^ a 
different measurement a^ain has commonly to be applied; the value of wimt the 
labourer produces has to be compared not with the vmUh* of the materials of his 
necessary consumption, but with the wages that he is willing to take. 

^ A certain amount of error, as was before noticed, may be introduced by 
including new “producers* wealth,” reduced to a coiumcm measure with directly 
consumable commodities by the standard of exchange value; but thi^ element 
of possible error is not important for oor present purposes. 

8. P. £. 
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The first class of conditions examined in Chapter iv. have 
not— with one important exception^ — ^been thought to afford 
material for the statement of any general economic laws in the 
sense here explained. In the economic history, even in the 
social and political history, of the human race, it is doubtless 
indispensable to note the different advantages and opportunities 
for production (including trade) presented by different countries. 
Thus the* historian will point out how the special fertility of 
plains watered by large rivers, and the facilities of conveyance 
afforded by these rivers, furnished the decisively favourable con- 
ditions for the early establishment of large societies in China, 
Bengal, Mesopotamia, and Egypt; how, again, to the oppor- 
tunities of communication provided in peculiar abundance by an 
inland sea studded with islands and invaded by peninsulas, may 
be attributed that development of trade in the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean generally which led to the Graeco-Roman civilisa- 
tion as one of its consequences. These and similar aper^as are 
of great interest and importance. But the differences in the 
advantages and drawbacks thus presented to human industiy 
by man’s material environment are so various and complicated, 
and change so continually as the power of mankind to utilise 
advantages or overcome obstacles grows with the development 
of knowledge and of social organisation, that we cannot usefully 
attempt to frame any general and definite quantitative^ state- 
ments as to the various and changeful effect of these conditions 
on production. 

Again, the gradual changes that have taken place in the 
economic relation of man to his environment, through its adapt- 
ation by human labour, constitute, for the most part, merely a 
special case of the aid given to labour by the accumulation of 
capital; and will be most appropriately examined later from 
this point of view. 

I pass, therefore, to consider, as causes of variation in amount 
of produce, the differences that are found in the quantity and 
quality of labour applied, in proportion to the number of the 
population consuming the produce. Let us take first the 
differences in quantity. Here I do not find that any economist 

^ 1 refer to the effect of limited space of land in diminishing the prodnctive- 
» ness of the labour of the community inhabiting it — as expressed in the Law of 
Diminishing Returns, discussed later on in this chapter. 
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has thought it possible to lay down concrete laws as to the 
differences or probable changes 'either in the proportion of 
workers to non-workers in civilised societies, or in the average 
time for which they work. A small part of the very complex 
ini^uences that we noted as determining these quantities does 
perhaps admit of being prognosticated; we may predict, for 
example, that civilised society will become more definitely 
industrial than it has yet become in European countries, and 
thus the slight social discredit still attaching to labour will 
entirely die away ; but the late of this change and the amount 
of effect it is likely to produce appear to be beyond calculation. 

Again, as regards the abstract laws of the relation of 
“amount of produce” to “quantity of labour,” we have to 
observe that the obvious arithmetical law “the more work 
“the more wealth” has undoubtedly to be qualified by the 
empirical generalisation that, after a certain point, any increase 
in the quantity of labour performed by man within a given 
time tends to be accompanied by some deterioration in its 
quality. But in the present state of our knowledge it is not 
possible, I conceive, to establish even an approximate numerical 
law connecting the deterioration in quality with the increase 
in quantity; and the relation between them would certainly 
vary considerably in the case of different kinds of labour. 

§ 3. Here, however, it should be observed that it is not the 
proportion of labour to the population supported by it that 
recent economists have usually considered, in investigating what 
they call the “ Law of the increase of Labour ” ; but rather the 
increase in the total number of human beings in any country. 
“The increase of labour,” says Mill, “is the increase of man- 
“ kind ; of population.” Still it seems clear that the determina- 
tion of the rate of increase in the numbers of a nation does not 
come primd fade within the general problem of Production as 
1, after Adam Smith, have stated it; for, as was said, we do 
not consider that a nation is richer or “better supplied with 
“the necessaries and conveniences of life,” because having 
more members to feed and clothe it produces proportionately 
more food and clothing. It is, therefore, not primarily because 
the increase of a nation’s numbers involves an increase in the 
quantity of its labour, that we are here called upon to deal 
with the large controversy raised by Malthus’s &mous Essay 

10—2 
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on Population ; but because of the relation which the Malthusian 
doctrine maintained between increase of numbers in a given 
country and decrease in the proportional productiveness of the 
correspondingly increased labour. Or to use the phrases that 
have now become familiar, the “ Law of Population '' chiefly 
interests us because it involves the “Law of Diminishing 
“ Returns.” 

But the connexion of these two questions is so intimate that 
it seems desirable here to sum up briefly the results of the long 
discussion started by Malthus’s essay; especially as it is not, 
I think, difficult at the present stage of the discussion to state 
these results, so far as they are important for our present 
purposes, in a form not open to attack. 

It is now generally admitted by competent judges that the 
human race — normally, if not always and everywhere — has been 
to a great extent kept down to its actual numbers by the diffi- 
culty of supplying the physical wants of the population that, 
but for this difficulty, would have existed. This check to 
population has operated in the different ways, which Malthus 
distinguished as “preventive” and “positive”: that is, either 
(1) by the fear of an insufficient supply of the material means 
of existence, causing abstinence from marriage, with or without 
vice, or artificial limitation of families, genemlly more or less 
vicious* ; or (2) by the actual effect of the insufficient supply in 
causing the destruction of life, w^hether (a) through simple 
starvation, or voluntary exposure of children, or wars due to 
economic causes and constituting a mode of the stniggle for 
sustenance among different parts t)f the human race; or (6) 
through diseases caused or aggravated by want of nourishment, 
or neglect of children or unhealthy manners of life e^iused by 
the necessity of earning a livelihood, — which are the positive 
checks chiefly operative in mmlem civilised sfxjieties*. 

* The practice of abortion may be clasBcd with “preventive” or “positive” 
checks according to the view taken of the point at which human life begins. 

* Malthus {Pnuriple of Population^ I c. 2) includes, in his account of both 
“preventive” and “positive” checks, “vice and misery” not due to want of 
food: and this is doubtless legitimate when the question of population is 
considered in reference to the possibilities of social improvement imagined by 
optimistic writers such as Godwin. But in analysing the forces which keep 
population to its actual numbers it seems important to distinguish the vice and 
misery which are ultimately due to the difficulty of satisfying physical wants, 
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Accordingly, in a certain veiy important sense, it may be 
affirmed that “population has a constant tendency to increase 
“beyond the means of subsistence”; provided that we under- 
stand by the word “tendency” that the proposition relates to 
what would happen, if the checks in question were removed, 
not to what may be expected to happen in the actual future of 
our own or any other community. The proposition, though 
abstract and h}q)othetical, is not, of course, demonstrable d 
priori \ it rests on inductive evidence: but such evidence has 
been adequately provided, so far at least as concerns large 
portions of the human race; and it has been provided with 
special definiteness in respect of the English race, while living 
in countries of the temperate zone under existing social con- 
ditions. 

As regards this portion of the human race — to which I 
shall for the present confine my attention — we may state what 
is substantially the Malthusian doctrine with somewhat more 
quantitative precision. Suppose that all Elnglishmen married 
at the time of life at which, apart from prudential restraint, 
they were inclined to do so and observed the rules of chastity 
and monogamy to the extent that experience would justify us 
in expecting : that they did not artificially limit the number of 
their families ; could obtain without seriously unhealthy toil 
the amount of food, clothing, fuel, and house-room required for 
health; had the amount of protection from death and bodily 
injury which is actually afforded by the Governments of civilised 
Europe in time of peace ; and took such measures to ward off 
preventable diseases, from themselves and their children, as 
ordinarily careful persons would take in the present state of 
medical knowledge. We may, I think, safely affirm that — 
apart from exceptional calamities — the population would double 
itself within a period less than 30 years*. 

from Ruoh vice and misery as mere economic improvement would have no 
tendency to remove. 

^ There are serious difficulties in the way of determining exactly this 
hypothetical period of duplication. The most important evidence is that 
supplied by the growth of the population in the United States, — ^where the 
increase, between 1790 and 1840, was from 3*9 to 17'1 millions, in a penod 
in which the immigration was proportionally small. But even in this case 
it is difficult to estimate Cxactlv the effect of immigration, on the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, we can only guess roughly the extent to which 
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Secondly, it may be affirmed that if the process of doubling 
and re-doubling of the population were continued, upon any 
given portion of the earth’s sur&ce, the means of subsistence 
obtainable from the region in question would within a certain 
time become barely sufficient to support the population; so 
that the supposed increase could no longer continue, — the time 
at which this stoppage would be reached varying, of course, 
with the density of the population ^ 

Thirdly, we may affirm that our past experience of the 
growth of the industrial arts affords no justification for the 
assumption that the future development of agriculture will 
enable us to increase food in a ratio at all corresponding 
to the supposed increase of population. 

It is in examining the nature of the ultimate barrier to 
increase of population, affirmed in the second of the propositions 
above given, that we come upon what has been called the Law 
of Diminishing Returns. Before discussing this, it should be 
observed that the greater rapidity in the increase of population 
which we have supposed would involve necessarily a smaller 
proportion of workers to non-workers. Assuming, however, that 
the arts of industiy were sufficiently developed to enable this 
smaller proportion, duly aided by instruments, to provide ade- 
quate nourishment, clothing, &c., for the whole population, and 
that no greater proportion of the produce of labour took the 
form of luxuries; ifc is evident that if the productiveness of 
labour did not diminish, the increase of population might go 
on until it was checked by non-preventable diseases due to. 
over-crowding. The ** Law of Diminishing Returns,” then, af- 
firms that the productiveness of labour does tend to dimmish, 
as the proportion of labourers to land increases, after a certain 
degree of density of population — much below what would be on 
other grounds insanitary — has been reached. The degree of 
density, it should be observed, varies with the development of 

misery ” or ** vice ” or prudence actually diminished the population even of 
this exceptionally prosperous community. Accordingly in the numerical esti- 
mate given in the text I have allowed a large margin beyond the 25 years 
which Malthus gave as the time required for population to double itself, i\hen 
unchecked. 

^ For simplicity's sake I have supposed foreign trade to be excluded — a 
legitimate supposition, as we may take the district of any size and any density 
of j^pulation. 
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the industrial arts, and the accumulation of capital ; and it tends 
to be continually advanced by the progress of invention, provided 
that, through the accumulation of capital, the improvement of 
processes which invention renders possible is actually realised. 
The necessity — to which Carey drew attention' — of thus limit- 
ing the scope of the law of diminishing returns to communities 
of a certain density is now generally recognised. In fact, in a 
thinly-peopled country we have to note a tendency to increasing 
returns ; every additional labourer tends to make labour on the 
average more productive, since he enables the whole body of 
labourers to realise more fully the advantages of co-operation. 
And this tendency to increasing returns continues to operate, in 
all branches of industiy except agriculture and mining, without 
any known limit from density of population, except such as 
arises from sanitary considerations. The closer human beings 
live to one another, the greater tends to be the quantum of 
utility derived from a given quantum of labour in conveyance 
and communication; the greater, therefore, tends to be the 
development of co-operation by exchange , and as the scale on 
which each particular branch of manufacture may be profitably 
organised becomes thus proportionally larger, the production 
itself tends correspondingly to become more economical, as has 
been already explained^. 

Hence the Law of Diminishing Returns may be understood 
both in a narrower and in a widef signification; and there is 
some danger of confounding the two. It may either mean 

(1) that the productiveness of agricultural and extractive labour 
tends, ceteris paribus, to diminish with every increase of 
population, even though capital increases proportionally; or 

(2) that, notwithstanding increased returns from the labour 
employed in manufactures and internal trade, the pnxluclive- 
ness of labour generally tends so to diminish : — the degree of 
density at which the former tendency would begin to operate 
being of course lower than that which would introduce thfe 
latter. 

That the application of labour in agriculture is subject, in a 
certain sense, to the condition of Diminishing Returns may be 
considered to be an established doctrine: that is to Siiy, it is 

' Principlei of Social Science, vol. I. c. iv. 

* Cf. ante o. iv. § 6. 
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universally admitted by competent persons that, in a country in 
which population has reached a certain point of density, the 
agricultural produce needed is obtained partly by processes 
more costly than would be required if the total amount needed 
were less. According to the view of most economists since 
Ricardo, these processes are of two kinds: either (1) the ap- 
plication of labour and capital to land of inferior quality or 
situation ; or (2) the application to the best land of labour and 
capital in excess of the amount which 3 delds the greatest pro- 
portioncU return. It is, however, held by a suggestive writer — 
Mr Simon W. Patten {Premisses of Political Economy, c. vi.) — 
that there is not really room in agriculture for the second kind 
of process; that the proportional return to well-applied agri- 
cultural labour increases up to the point at which no additional 
return at all could be obtained by any amount of additional 
labour ; that, therefore, we ought to speak of a “ law of limited 
“ returns ” instead of a “ law of diminishing returns " — so far as 
we have in view the returns from any given piece of land. 

Now such an abrupt breach of continuity in the relation of 
labour to resultant utility as Mr Patten's argument assumes is 
contrary to our general experience of the application of human 
labour for the satisfaction of human wants: and nothing that 
I have been able to learn of the actual condition of agriculture 
seems to give adequate ground for assuming it to occur in this 
case. I think, however, tljiat in the “ intensive " cultivation of 
certain kinds of produce there is probably but a small interval 
between the point at which an additional increment of labour 
or^ capital certainly ceases to give a proportional increase and 
the point at which it would cease to give any material increase 
at all: so that the capital earning diminished returns may 
sometimes be confined within limits so narrow that its exist- 
ence cannot, in the present state of the art of agriculture, be 
clearly established by the agreement of experts. It appears, for 
instance, in the case of wheat, that, in the judgment of some 
competent farmers, the outlay required on an English farm to 
produce wheat in the most profitable manner — even at the 
lowest price at which it would be remunerative to produce it 
at all— would, on the average, give a crop of wheat which could 
not be confidently expected to be much increased by any addi- 
tional outlay likely to be remunerative at any pjice within the 
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limits of probability. It may, indeed, be regarded as certain 
that any considerable rise in the demand for wheat would ceteris 
paribus lead to a considerable increase of outlay on land pre- 
viously wheat-growing; but the change would chiefly affect 
what we may call the doubtful margin of expenditure: — e,g,y 
more manure would be applied than was actually applied be- 
fore, but not more than some competent judges would have 
considered economical, even at the lower price. Probably, how- 
ever, any important increase in the capital applied to wheat- 
growing on the same land would involve an increase in the 
number of crops obtained within a given term of years: the 
four-crop rotation would be changed to a five-crop rotation 
with three corn-crops, or corn-crops might even be grown con- 
tinuously for several years — on Mr Lawes’ method — ^vith only 
occasional changes of clover or roots. But even in this last case 
it would, I suppose, be difficult to say — ^in view of Mr Lawes* 
results — that the extra capital thus applied would certainly 
yield diminished returns. 

Even in its wider application to the productiveness of labour 
generally, the operation of the tendency to diminishing returns 
in England at the present time may be legitimately inferred 
from the decidedly greater productiveness of labour and capital, 
when applied in the countries to which Englishmen have 
migrated, as manifested in the larger remuneration of similar 
labour, and the higher interest on capital, in these countries as 
compared with Great Britain*. We may, therefore, assume that 

* These differences of course vaxy from place to place and are oontmually 
fluotnatmg ; but as to their general nature there is not, I conceive, any dispute. 
The case is less easy to establish as regards interest than as regards wages, 
because capital is so easily transferred from England to (say) the United States, 
that the extra interest obtainable from American investments must be taken to 
represent extra risk in such investments for Englishmen, as estimated by 
English investois generally. But in certain investments it is evident that this 
extra risk arises largely from ihe additional difficulty that a foreigner has in 
ascertaining and guarding against the dangers that may from time to time 
threaten them : so that in such inve8tinents-~e g,, in mortgage on real estate — 
there can be no doubt that interest in the United States is much liigher to 
residenU than interest in England to Englishmen ; after making all allowance 
for risk. 

There is to be set on the other side the greater proportion of produce 
allotted as rent in England: hut from this, again, we must subtract what is 
really, from a social point of view, interest on capital, being paid for the use 
of the results of past labour : and what remains — though it cannot be exactly 
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the growth of oiir population has passed the point at which the 
average efficiency of labour tends to be decreased by any 
addition to its quantity, other things remaining the same, 
even though capital htis been accumulated to a proportional 
extent*. 

But then as other things do not remain the same, as on the 
contrary the improvement in the arts of industry — including 
improvement in the system of co-operation through exchange 
with less densely peopled countries — is continually going on, a 
tendency of growing population to decrease proportional produce 
in England is continually counteracted by the tendency of 
industrial progress to increase it; and our evidence does not 
enable us to lay down any concrete law, formulating the actual 
influence which the two forces combined may be expected to 
exercise in determining the average produce per head for a 
given density of population. If indeed we excluded Foreign 
Trade, we might confidently affirm that no degree of improve- 
ment in industry known to us by experience could counteract 
the effect in decreasing the average productiveness of labour 
w^hich the actual rate of increase of population in England 
would cause ; so that the decrease in average supply must soon 
check the rate of increase. But then this exclusion of Foreign 
Trade makes such an affinnation purely abstract and hypo- 
thetical. Supposing Foreign Trade to go on, we have to decide 
whether the region w’hoso production we are examining is to 
include all the mutually trading countries or only one. But 
on neither view can we frame any definite concrete “law of 

estimated — can only be a very small percentage of the aggregate earnings of 
Englishmen. 

^ It is not of course meant that there is no possible application of labour 
and capital in England, according to the methods of industry at present 
understood, which would be more productive than some applications at present 
made. Such a statement would be absurd ; as there is a good deal of capital 
actually employed which is yielding no return at all. What is meant is that, 
ceterif panlms, any considerable increment of capital-aided labour, applied with 
average skill, would be less productive than the average of such labour actually 
applied. It should be observed that agricultural labour is sometimes liable to 
become more unproductive, in consequence not merely of the increase of 
population, but of a disproportionate employment of the additional labour in 
agriculture: e.g., through an excessive subdivision of farms. But in this case 
the loss in productive efficiency is not entirely due to the law of diminishing 
returns; but partly to the defect of an industrial organisation too inert to 
respond adequately to a change in its circumstances. 
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“ diminishing returns,” applicable to a country like England : on 
the former view, because the population of the whole region 
with which England trades cannot be said to have reached the 
point at which returns diminish; on the latter view, because 
the possibilities of England’s obtaining additional subsistence 
by trade have only a remote and indefinite limit. If the dream 
of Free-Traders were realised, if all the world were willing to 
allow free ingress to our manufactures, it seems to be quite 
possible that the whole of England might become almost as 
thickly populated as Middlesex, without any decrease in the 
average productiveness of her labour. 

So far, therefore, as we go beyond the abstract proposition 
that the proportional returns to capital and labour in England 
tend ceteris paribus to be decreased by any increase of 
population, we can only infer from the evidence before men- 
tioned that actually the proportional returns to capital and 
labour in England are less than they would be if England were 
less densely populated. Let us now return to the more strictly 
“ Malthusian” law which affirms that the population of countries 
like England would increase at a decidedly more rapid rate 
than the present, were it not for the operation of either the 
prudential or the positive checks. This statement, 51s I have 
said, is hardly now disputed by competent persons; but there 
is an ambiguity in the phrase “prudential restraint” which 
it is important to point out. Prudence, in this application, 
means the foresight and consequent avoidance of danger; 
but Malthus’s disciples have not always made it clear whether 
the danger to which they referred was the danger of being 
in want of the necessaries of life (for oneself or one’s children), 
or the danger of being in want of comforts, decencies, or 
luxuries^ It is obvious that the motive which actually re- 
strains all classes in the community above the lowest is fear 
of the latter, not the former danger. It is necessary to premise 
this before considering the concrete law which some writers 
have preferred to give as the main Malthusian doctrine: the 
proposition, namely, that “population presses closely on the 
“ limits of subsistence.” In a certain veiy important sense this 

^ Malthas himself expressly distingaished these different applications of 
pmdenoe at the outset of his Etsay; but I am not sure that he always kept 
the distinction sufficiently before his mind. 
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proposition is generally true and generally admitted in respect 
of civilised and fully-peopled countries; in the sense, namely, 
that population increases when the means of subsistence in- 
crease in such a way as will enable the mass of the community 
to obtain an ampler supply of necessaries. From this, however, 
it cannot be absolutely inferred, that even the lowest class in 
the community is on the verge of starvation ; it may be merely 
that they are in a position in which the supply of necessaries is 
an important element in the consideration whether or not it is 
prudent to many. Still, it may be stated as a concrete law that 
holds good in England and other European countries, that there 
is a compression exercised on population by the difficulty of 
procuring the necessaries of life. The compression is not rigid : 
in England, for example, population might easily increase 
with greater rapidity than at present, if all classes restricted 
their consumption of luxuries —especially harmful luxuries: but 
a strong elastic pressure undoubtedly exists. If any statesman 
or philanthropist cherished the somewhat old-fashioned aim of 
increasing the population of his countiy, the best course he 
could adopt would be to promote the increase of its means of 
subsistences especially of the mass of the population; smce, 
though this is not the only means by which population can be 
increased, it is a means that may be relied on as effectual ; and 

^ The term ** increase of the means of subsistence’’ is not free from ambiguity, 
for instance, the question may be raised whether a nation really increases its 
means of subsistence if a portion of it adopts a cheaper instead of a more 
expensive food, supposing that the former is abundant in proportion to its 
cheapness. I conceive that if the cheaper food be equally adapted to support 
life,— or even if it be merely more adapted in proportion to its cost,— the nation 
must be regarded as having more command over the means of subsistence ; and 
that the change constitutes a distinct gam in utility. And 1 think that 
economists who have taken the opposite view have too hastily assumed the 
proposition combated in the next paragraph ; namely, that the classes consuming 
the cheaper food wotlld necessarily ** people down ” to the thus lowered limit of 
subsistence. Even if this consequence followed it would not necessarily involve 
any suffering, though it would undoubtedly increase the danger of suffering 
from any accidental diminution of income; because if they had continued to 
consume the dearer food they would under certain circumstances have had the 
resource — which they have now lost— of descending to th6 cheaper article. But, 
as 1 urge in the next paragraph, there is no necessity to suppose that the con- 
sumers of the cheaper food cannot raise their stoudard of living; and if they 
do this, they will not only have more present command over the conveniences 
of life, but also— on the whole — more security as regards the future, than they 
uould otherwise have had. 
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it is the only means that can be adopted without bringing the 
population nearer to the danger of the varied sufferings entailed 
by insufficiency of food. 

But it is one thing to affirm that if subsistence increased, 
population would increase also ; it is quite a diflferent thing to 
maintain that the latter increase would in all cases be sufficient 
to absorb the former. That this effect would be produced in the 
state of society of which he had i\ctual experience Malthus 
certainly held: and a similar jissumption is the foundation of 
the doctrine of a “natural rate of wages” which (Xjcupies a 
cardinal position in Ricardo’s theory of distribution; and to 
which attention has been attracted by Lassalle and other 
German Socialists, under the ominous name of the “ iron law of 
“ wages Ricardo does not indeed fall into the error of sup- 
posing— as Ijassalle and others appear to have understood — that 
the “ natural rate ” of wages is that which gives the labourer 
only the bare necessaries of life: though he sometimes in- 
cautiously uses language that suggests this meaning, jis when 
he says that “ the natural price of labour is that price which is 
“ necessary to enable the lab^jurers, one with another, to subsist 
“and to peq)etuate their race”^. Elsewhere he repeatedly re- 
cognises that the natural price of labour “ essentially depends 
“ on the habits and customs of the people,” or “ the quantity 
“ of food, necessaries, and conveniences liecome essential to them 
“from habit”; adding that “many of the conveniences now 
“enjoyed in an English cottage would have been thought 
“luxuries at an earlier period of our history.” This last sen- 
tence shews further that he did not regard the natural price 
of labour, estimated in cornmcKlities, as a constant quantity. 
On the contrary he is careful to state that “it varies at different 
“ times in the same country ” ; and he speaks of the effort to 
raise it, by “ stimulating the taste of the labouring classes for 
“comforts and enjoyments,” as one of the worthiest aims of 
philanthropy. But he did, I think, assume that a mere increase 
of subsistence had in itself no tendency to produce this effect ; 
that, even though the “ market rate of wages ” were to “ remain 
“ for an indefinite period above the natural rate,” — which he 

^ “Ehemes (brazen) Lohngesetz.** 

^ ThiR passage and those afterwards quoted are all taken from the samo 
Chapter (v.) of Ricardo’s Principisa of Political Economy. 
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expressly states to be possible, — the latter would still during 
this period have no tendency to rise towards the former. At 
any rate this assumption seems to be involved in the main part 
of his reasonings on wages : it is, however, opposed to what our 
general knowledge of human nature would lead us to infer: 
and, so far as 1 know, a duly comprehensive study of economic 
facts does not tend to support it\ I conceive, indeed, that 
in the actual restriction of the numbers of English manual 
labourers “positive” checks have, for the most part, operated 
more strongly than “preventive”*. But so far as any class 
of labourers is restrained preventively, by a “standard of 
“comfort,” from increasing its numbers, I see no reason to 
doubt that such a standard will tend to be somewhat raised, 
if any increase in the productiveness of the labour in question 
should cause a material and long sustained increase in its re- 
muneration. 

§ 4. We thus arrive at the question which remains to be 
discussed, in onier to complete the inquiry proposed for the 
present chapter ; namely, whether we can determine the laws of 
variation in the productive efficiency of labour. So far as the 
personal efficiency of the labourers is concerned, no economist 
(I believe) has ever claimed to possess the knowledge required for 
this task. Indeed it seems evident that any one who attempted 
to explain the differences in the physical, intellectual, and 'moral 
qualities of labourers, and in the motives presented to them by 
their social and industrial circumstances, sufficiently to enable 

^ It was the opinion of Malthus {Principleit of Political Economy y c. iv. § 2) 
that a ** decided elevation in the standard of Uie comforts and conveniences 
**of the English working classes** had been caused by the unusual succession 
of fine harvests in the fifty years from 1715 to 1765. 

* That prudential motives, however, do operate to an important extent, even 
in this part of our population, may be legitimately inferred from the fluctuations 
in the marriage-rate, which Dr Farr has called the ** barometer of national 
“prosperity**: and which in England varied between 17’9 per 1000 persons 
in 1858, when industry was feeling the full stimulus of the Australian gold- 
discovenes, to 14 ‘4 in 1879, a year in which a prolonged commercial depression 
reached its lowest pomt. See Vital Statisticsy (from the writings of) WiUiam 
Farr, Part II. pp. 74, 75. 

By “positive” checks I mean, chiefly, not actual starvation but (1) increased 
mortality of adults from diseases caused or aggravated by insufficient supply of 
necessaries, (2) mortality of children from this cause or from parental neglect 
due to the necessities of breadwinning, and (3) premature deaths from unhealthy 
or dangerous occupations. 
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us to predict even roughly the future operation of these condi- 
tions, must in fact claim a prescience of the whole development 
of civilised society, beyond the pretensions of the most confident 
of living sociologists. While, again, the ultimate causes of 
these differences are so complicated and their effects so inter- 
mingled, that it seems rash even to attempt any precise state- 
ment as to the effect that any particular change would produce 
if isolated. Whether we consider, for example, changes in the 
labourers* habits of diet, or changes in the educational machinery 
applied to them, or in their social customs and opinions, or the 
terms on which they usually co-operate,— though we can often 
pronounce with confidence on the kind of effect on production 
to be expected from a given cause, — we can hardly ever predict, 
even hjrpothetically, the quantity of effect. 

It remains to consider how far the case is different with 
that element in the productiveness of labour which depends on 
the aid affoided 'it by capital ; whether we can detennine the 
“law of the increase of capital.** I must first remark that 
Mill and others who have dealt with this question appear to 
me to present a somewhat one-sided view of the process of 
accumulation of what I have called “concrete capital,** i,e,y instru- 
ments and other intermediate results of labour employed for 
remote ends. It is right to dwell on the fact that — at least in 
civilised communities as organised — this accumulation actually 
depends, in the main, on saving, that is, on voluntary delay in 
consumption, on the part of individuals : but it should also be 
pointed out that this saving can take effect in aiding pro- 
duction only so far as instruments or processes have been dis- 
covered by which labour may be made more productive, through 
delay, in its final result of consumable commodities. Or, to 
use a current phrase, there must be a “field for the employ- 
“ment of capital** if profit is to be gained; and the existence 
and continual enlaigement of this field depend on invention 
— in the extended sense in which I have before used the term 
to include all improvements in the general organisation qf in- 
dustry, as well as in special industrial processes. 

Now I conceive that no important quantitative generalisa- 
tions can be established as to the variations in this second factor 
of the growth of social capital. We have no means of pre- 
dicting the rate at which either our knowledge of the laws of 
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nature or the application of this knowledge to industry is likely 
to progress in the future ; it may be very much more rapid and 
extensive than it has been even during the last hundred years ; 
on the other hand, it may be very much slower, or may even 
come almost to a standstill — putting out of sight the possibility 
of any such social disturbances as might lead to an actual retro- 
gression in civilisation. And it is further to be observed that 
even if we could predict roughly the amount of improvement 
which the industiy of the future may be expected to receive 
from invention, it would still be uncertain how far this im- 
provement will involve the enlargement of the field of em- 
ployment for capital. Hitherto, inventions have generally had 
the effect of complicating and prolonging the processes of 
industiy, while at the same time increasing the ultimate pro- 
ductiveness of labour. But this has not always been the case ; 
and so far as I know, there is no definite reason why the 
inventions of the future should not be chiefly in the direction 
of simplifying and abbreviating industrial processes; so that 
at each step of improvement the demand for capital will be 
restricted instead of being enlarged. 

Bearing this in mind, let us consider whether we can 
ascertain the abstract law of the other factor in the growth of 
concrete capital ; whether, supposing the field of employment 
for capital determined, we can say how far the capital will be 
furnished. Now the applications of labour, in the making of 
instruments or otherwise, by which its ultimate net production 
is increased, ai'e of varying degrees of profitableness; the 
increment of produce obtained by delay is in some cases greater, 
in others less. We have, therefore, to inquire (1) how far the 
community can afford labour for remote results, and (2) how far 
it is likely so to apply its labour; and, as regards this second 
point, we have to ask, in particular, how far the individuals 
whose saving mainly determines this direction of labour will be 
willing to prefer remote results to immediately consumable 
utilities. 

The fund from which saving might be made is what, in § 2, 
I proposed to call the net produce of labour of the com- 
munity; I.6., what can be produced by any society in any 
given period, over and above what is required to supply the 
necessaries of life to all engaged in production, — and to children 
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and others necessarily dependent on them, — and to compen- 
sate for the deterioration of the previously existing capital. 
This, so far as it can be determined, gives the maximum of 
possible saving within the period. But as we have seen, the 
line between necessary” and "superfluous” consumption cannot 
be sharply drawn; and it is the less necessary to attempt to 
draw it with precision, since the maximum above indicated has 
never been approached in any community of human beings; 
the motives which prompt men to save having always proved 
weaker than the motives which prompt them to spend, long 
before this maximum has been reached. Still, so far as we 
limit our investigation to cases where we may assume that 
the primary needs of the human beings considered are an ap- 
proximately constant quantity*, we may clearly lay down that 
the possible maximum of saving increases as the gross produce 
of labour (per head) increases, but in a greater ratio. Hence, 
if the resultant force of the impulses that prompt men to save, 
when balanced against those that prompt them to spend, could 
also be assumed to be constant, the accumulation of capital — 
when it once had fairly commenced — would tend to increase at 
a continually accelerated rate. 

But this latter assumption manifestly diverges widely from 
facts. The tendency to save, like the tendency to spend, is the 
complex result of a number of different impulses, some self-re- 
garding, some sympathetic; and continually varies, partly in 
proportion to the strength of these, partly from variations in the 
intellectual condition of human beings, and partly from external 
causes. Even if we suppose the desires of the personal enjoy- 
ments derivable from wealth to remain unaltered, any important 
change either (1) in the prospects of security afforded by the 
physical or political circumstances of the community, or (2) in 
the average individual’s power of foresight and capacity of being 
moved to action by the representation of remote consequences, 
or (3) in the range or intensity of his sympathetic interests, 

* This aBBumption is often inanifeBtly untrue when we are comparing the 
produotiye efficiency of different races. The reason, for example, why the 
competition of ** Chinese cheap labour is bo menacing to the English race 
in America and Australia seems to lie in the smaUer necessaiy consumption 
of the average Chinaman, as compared with that of an average Englishman; 
which renders the net produce of the former’s labour greater, though the gross 
produce is less. 

8. P. B. 
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for accumulation are not of this general character. In the first 
place, men in business and the professions save, to a great 
extent, with a view of obtaining a certain income from their 
savings; the amount of which they conceive beforehand with 
mo^ or less definiteness, whether their aim is to retire from 
business themselves or to provide for their children. It is 
obvious that a lowering of the rate of interest, as it would 
render a larger amount of saving necessary to obtain a given 
income, would have a certain tendency to incredse — ^instc^ of 
decreasing — the amount annually saved by such persons. Again, 
a large amount is annually saved, especially by poorer persons, 
not so much for the sake of the interest as in order to have the 
principal against a rainy day ” ; all such saving will be scarcely 
at all affected by any change in the rate of interest. Further, 
we have to take into account the great influence of habit and 
social custom in determining the apportionment of income 
between expenditure and accumulation. Many persons have 
a nearly fixed standard of living, and so long as their income is 
more than sufficient to provide for this, they merely save the 
surplus whatever it may happen to be. In proportion as this is 
the case, their saving will only be diminished by a fall in 
interest so far as their income is diminished by it : and it is in 
no way necessary that a fall in interest should be accompanied 
by a decrease in the average income of individual members 
of the community. In fact, as Mill points out, “a &11 in 
“ the rate of interest is frequently itself the result of a great 
'‘accumulation of capital; and the income derived fix)m a 
“large amount of capital at a low rate of interest generally 
“gives a greater total power of saving than the income de- 
“ rived from a small amount of capital at a high rate of 
“ interest.** 

It appears, therefore, that a &11 in the yield of capital is 
likely partly to diminish the inducements to save,, partly to 
increase them, partly to influence saving in a manner which 
we cannot precisely determine till we know the special causes 
of the fell. I think it probable that the first of these effects 
will generally preponderate over the others ; but I do not think 
that we can say that this will certainly be always the case, still 
less to what extent it will be so. 

On similar grounds I should regard as rather too dogmatic 

11—2 
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Mill’s subsequent statement^ that " there is at every time and 
“place some particular rate of profit, which is the lowest that 
“ will induce the people of that country and time to accumulate 
“ savings, and to employ those savings productively.” I do not 
doubt that this is true of England at the present time, — though 
I see no means of determining precisely what the minimum 
rate in question is, here and now. But I know no conclusive 
general reason for regarding the prospect of interest as the only 
possible spring of accumulation and productive investment ; and 
I think it quite conceivable that, at some future period of the 
world’s histoiy, accumulation might go on much as at present 
with average net interest at or barely above zero^. 


1 Book IV. c. iy. Here again MiU muat evidently be understood to use the 
term ** profit as convertible with ** interest ” ; since in another paragraph he 
speaks of a ** profit or interest of three or four per cent.** as being ** a sufficient 
** motive to the increase of capital in England at the present day.** 

^ Such a faU would doubtless somewhat increase the accumulation of con- 
sumers’ capital at the expense of productive investment; but it must be 
remembered that the keeping of consumers* capital must always involve some 
degree of risk, and some trouble or outlay. In connexion, however, with this 
conjectural forecast the following point should be rnoticed. The new savings of 
individuals are partly absorbed by sales of capital already invested by persons 
who wish to spend some of their capital : the saving of one set of people being 
thus balanced by the spending of others. Now in what has been said we have 
supposed that the community is adding to its real capital, and, therefore, that 
some part of the savings of individuals has to take the form of new instruments 
of industiy. If, however, the rate of interest falls through this accumulation of 
instruments, such previously existing instruments— especially land — as have not 
had their utility impaired by the competition of the new capital, will (as we have 
already observed) have their selling value increased : and, therefore, the sales of 
such instruments by persons intending to consume the proceeds will absorb a 
continually increasing amount of savings. This consideration becomes im- 
portant when we forecast the consequences of a continual fall in the rate of 
interest. Its effects will be most easily shewn by making an extreme suppo- 
sition. Let us suppose that, owing to the steady increase of savings, more 
rapidly than the enlargement of the field of employment of capital through 
invention, dc., interest by 2000 a.d. has fallen to a third of its present rate in 
England; and that rents on the average have been doubled through the 
increasing scarcity of land. It is obvious that land will sell at six times its 
present price; and that therefore, the sale of any given portion will be capable of 
absorbing six times the amount of saving that it would absorb at present. And 
if we carry the supposition* of a fall in interest still further, it will be evident — 
still assuming rents at least not to fall in value— -that before saving could 
increase to such an extent as to make the interest on capital merely cover risk, 
so that investment was no better than hoarding, the value of Irnd must have 
become infinite. And the same may be said of the value of any irredeemable 
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§ 6. But even if the laws of the saving of individual 
members of any community, within any given period, cou^d be 
determined more precisely than appears to me to be the case, 
there are several reasons why the result would give us no exact 
guidance as to the increase of " social capital ” — ^that is, of the 
productive resources of the community derived fix)m past labour 
— within the period. 

In the first place, — if we mean by a “ community ** a single 
nation, and not the whole aggregate of human beings more or 
less united through exchange into one industrial organisa- 
tion, — it should be observed that communities may, and in 
modem times largely do, lend their capital to other com- 
munities instead of employing it themselves; so that the 
supply of new capital for home employment may be reduced, 
without any fall in the rate of interest, merely because more 
attractive openings for investment have presented themselves 
abroad. Of course this foreign investment of capital increases 
the share obtained by the community of the produce of the 
world’s labour ; but it does not increase the productiveness of 
the labour of the community, except in an indirect and uncer- 
tain way, so far tis it extends the opportunities and increases 
the jidvantages of foreign trade. And secondly, even in the case 
of home investments, we must note that a large amount of the 
ordinary stivings of the community may be absorbed in meeting 
physical <»r social emergencies, which impose large occasional 
outlays on the community as a whole, but do not make the 
labour of the community more productive. In modem times 
this is most conspicuously exemplified by the large loans of 
governments for puqioses of war; the issue of any such loan 
tends to increase the aggregate capital of individuals without 
any real increase in social capital'. 

But even in the case of any productive home investment 
of savings the profit ti» the individual investing is a veiy 
uncertain indication of the advantage to the community. 
For the investment may destroy or reduce the utility of 
previously invested capital; as when a railway is constnicted 

perpetual annuities that may have been sold by governments or private oor> 
porationa. 

' The occasional needs of a portion of the community may similarly absorb 
the savings of the rest to a veiy var^ iug extent. 
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which tahes away traffic from an already existing railway, or 
a shop with expensive front, fittings, &c., is successfully designed 
to attract custom from another shop. The progress of invention, 
which continually modifies the field of employment for capital, 
continually affoids opportunities for firesh investments, — as in 
newly invented machinery, &c., — inevitably tending to reduce 
the value of portions of capital already in existence, to an extent 
which varies indefinitely^ and can hardly ever be exactly ascer- 
tained. In such cases, then, the gain to the community ^m the 
new investment may be much less than the interest earned by the 
investing individual; when we take into account the destruction 
of the utility of the previously existing capital. On the other 
hand, it is equally possible that it may be much more. For 
the social profit of an improvement in the instruments of 
production will obviously accrue in part to the consumers of the 
commodities produced, so far as producers using the improved 
instruments are forced by competition to reduce the price 
of their products below what was required to remunerate the 
less efficient production which they have superseded. 

Further, while the progress of industrial civilisation causes 
the depreciation of some previously existing capital, it adds 
value to other durable results of previous labour productively 
applied, which are protected by circumstances frcm competition, 
such as buildings in towns well situated for business. The re- 
sulting addition to the value of existing capital is, of course, 
not due to saving ; while yet — if caused by an actual increase 
in the utility of the durable wealth in question — it may be 
a real addition to social capital. 

We must also note the large amount of results of labour 
for remote ends, more or less profitable to the community, 
which are not included in the "saving” of individuals as 
ordinarily estimated ; and which come but vaguely and slightly 
(if at all) within the operation of the law of such saving, as 
above formulated. Under this head will come a large amount of 
the improvements of agricultural land under a system of small 

^ Improvements may easily be imagined which would annihilate vast portions 
of the productively invested wealth of individuals; such, for example, as a 
meohamcal invention that superseded railways in England, or a development of 
trade that rendered English wheatgrowing unprofitable : and economic changes 
of this kind, though smaUer in degree, are continually occurring. 
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fimning (especially if the cultivator be also the owner); and 
similarly, a large part of the labour for remote results, that is 
spent in utilising the opportunities continually presented for the 
successAil establishment of new lucrative businesses in trade* 
Such labour can be but slightly affected by changes in the rate 
of interest. Still less is such a consideration ordinarily operative 
in determining the accumulation of the durable wealth that 
we have called “consumers’ capital”; so fiEir at least as such 
wealth is commonly owned by the persons using it. 

Finally, we must not leave out of our calculation the increase 
of social resources due to labour from time to time expended in 
founding and developing institutions of public utility — edu- 
cational, sanitary, and the like — by which no profit is earned 
for individuals. Above all we must take account of the eco- 
nomic advantages of the greatest of human institutions, the 
State ; in building up which so much toil and other sacrifices 
have been incurred for distant results, from motives of patriotism 
or love of glory, without any reckoning of pecuniary returns to 
the individuals who have laboured. A statement of the Laws 
of Production is undeniably incomplete without an attempt to 
estimate systematically the economic benefits and drawbacks 
that spring iiom different political institutions and different 
principles and methods of administration. It seems, however, 
most convenient to defer all consideration of the tendencies of 
different modes of governmental interference, until in the 
concluding book we come to discuss these tendencies firom the 
point of view of Art or Practice, and ask “ How far (if at all) 
“ and in what way ought Government ta intervene with a view 
“ to making the produce of industry a maximum.” The answer 
to this question will indirectly supply an answer to the corre- 
sponding question that we should naturally raise here from the 
point of view of science ; so far, that is, as it seems to be within 
the province of the theoretical economist to deal with this latter 
inquiry. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. We have now to consider what, in accordance with 
usage, I have given as the second part of the subject of 
economic science: the Theory of Distribution and Exchange. 
The notion of Exchange ” may be taken as sufficiently clear : 
but “ Distribution ” requires some further explanation ^ In the 
first place it should be observed that it is not strictly the 
Distribution of Wealth, but the Distribution of Produce, with 
which we are primarily concerned. W^e suppose a society in 
which the main part of the land and other instruments for 
producing wealth are already distributed among the members 
as their private property : and this pre-existing distribution of 
producers’ wealth we do not profess to explain. Nor is it 
absolutely necessary, up to a certain point of our investigation, 
to make any general assumption with regard to it; but in 
working out the details of our theory, we shall have to take 
note of the inequality that is characteristic of this pre-existing 
distribution in all existing civilised societies. We shall have 
to suppose that some persons own land and some capital in 
varying and sometimes considerable amounts, and that others 
have little or none of either ; and that in neither case are the 
owners and the users altogether coincident. And it is con- 
venient to assume this inequality throughout. 

1 To prevent misimderstanding, I never employ the word ** Distribution ” — as 
it is sometimes nsed—to denote or include the prooesses of conveyance and 
retail trade that intervene between the completed manoiacture of a consumable 
article and the commencement of its consumption. According to the view taken 
in the present treatise, these processes are conceived as a part of the whole 
process of Production. See page 12. 
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We may state, then, the main question which a Theory of 
Distribution attempts to answer as follows : “According to what 
“laws is the new increment of commodities, continually pro- 
“duced by the combination of the labour and unequally dis- 
“tributed capital (including land) of different members of the 
“ community, shared among the different classes of 'persons who 
“have co-operated in producing it, either by their personal 
“ exertion — bodily or mental — or by allowing others to use their 
“ wealth, knowledge, or other resources ? ” The main part of this 
produce consists of the food, clothing, and other kinds of 
consumable wealth that are continually being made by pro- 
ducers and transferred to consumers : but this is not the whole 
of it. For, firstly, it seems best to include under the term 
“ produce ” all purchaseable commodities, whether “ embodied in 
“ material objects ” or not ; on the grounds urged in the 
preceding book* (where, however, this extension of the meaning 
of “ produce ” was not fully adopted). Our object is to study 
the causes of the different extents of command over “neces- 
“saries and conveniences,” obtained respectively by different 
members of the community, through the complicated system of 
co-operation by means of exchange on which the life of 
modem society depends ; and since some portion of each one's 
money income is spent in purchasing not material wealth but 
education, professional a<lvice, &c., we must regard these 
utilities, no less than the material products of industry, as 
practically “distributed” through the medium of the money 
payments that determine the nominal incomes of individuals : 
and the laws that govern the exchange values of these im- 
material commodities concern us as much as those regulating 
the values of material products. 

Again, we have to bear in mind that the new wealth 
produced in a society that is growing richer will consist partly 
of new “ producers* wealth ” — new railways, factories, warehouses, 
an increased supply of new raw materials to be hereafter trans- 
formed into consumers* wealth, and new auxiliary materials 
such as coal for steam-engines, &c. Such additions — so far as 
they are more than sufficient to compensate for the continual 
destruction, deterioration, and depreciation of capital — must be 


^ See Book I. e. iii. 1 4, p. 
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regarded aa part of the produce distributed: it is, in fact, 
mainly this part which is continually “saved” and added to 
the already existing accumulation of capitals 

“ Produce,” so understood, is nearly equivalent to the “ real 
“ income ” of the community during the period ; provided that 
we include in the notion of “real income” the unpurchased 
utilities that a man derives from his own labour or the unpaid 
labour of members of his family — which are largely unrepre- 
sented in ordinary estimates of his money income. Such 
utilities, indeed, are not in any ordinary sense “distributed”; 
still, we cannot leave them out of account in our investigation 
of the laws of distribution, at least if they have a market value 
or if the labour employed on them is of a kind that might — 
and under other circumstances would — ^be employed in pro- 
ducing saleable commodities. Of this kind, for instance, is the 
labour of cooking food, making or repairing or cleansing clothes 
and furniture, teaching children, carrying purchases from shops, 
and walking to and from places of work : when we contemplate 
the resulting utilities from the point of view of the community, 
we find that a portion of them, varying at different times and 
places, is commonly purchased, and another portion of them 
commonly unpurchased ; hence it would be manifestly mislead- 
ing to confine our attention to the former, and to leave the 
latter entirely out of sight. 

A varying portion of this unpaid labour is employed in 
appropriating and utilising those “ spontaneous gifts of nature,” 
which at certain times and places are unpurchased (except by 
the labour of appropriation, &c.), while elsewhere and at other 
times they command an extra price through scarcity. We have 
already seen® that in comparing the wealth of different societies 
at different times and places we must include these unpurchased 
utilities in one term of the comparison, if utilities of the same 
kind, having exchange value, are included in the other term ; 
and the same principle will obviously apply to the comparisons 

^ There is some difficulty in determining precisely, yet so as to aToid 
pamdox, the notion of amount of produce within a given period, when we 
include in ** produce” the additions to capital: but this difficulty — which is 
of no real importance in relation to the discussion which follows — will be more 
conveniently dealt with later on. See c. vi. § 1. 

® Book I. c. iii. § 1. 
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that have to be made in considering changes and differences in 
distribution. 

Further, we have to note that an important part of the 
consumable utilities enjoyed by the members of a civilised 
community within any given period — though properly included 
in the notion of ''real income” — are not in any sense the 
result of the labour exerted within the period. I refer to the 
utilities derived from portions of consumers’ wealth — such as 
land and buildings, pictures, statues, jewels, some kinds of 
books and furniture, &c. — which are comparatively durable; and, 
consequently, in civilised countries are often handed down from 
father to son for many generations. Such utilities are not 
commonly included by economists in the aggregate of which 
they investigate the distribution: but, obviously, they cannot 
be left out of account in estimating the command — either of 
individuals or of the community generally — over the necessaries 
and conveniences of life within any given periods 

Still, these utilities derived from domestic labour or inherited 
consumers’ wealth only concern us in a secondaiy and indirect 
way : our primary object of investigation is the distribution of 
the produce of the great system of co-operation through exchange, 
which forms the framework of modem industrial society. We 
are to examine the causes that determine the shares in which 
the aggregate of utilities continually produced by this syBtem 
is divided among the independent individuals who have co- 
operated in producing it. We shall assume generally that this 
division is brought about, as it mainly is in a modem industrial 
community, by free bargaining among persons seeking each his 
private interest, — extending the term "private” to include 
" domestic ” interest, in the case of husbands and parents. We 
shall, accordingly, take note in a secondary way only of the 
domestic redistribution of shares industrially earned among 
members of a household who themselves earn little or nothing ; 
and also of the almsgiving and donations of wealth for public 
objects by which the inequalities of the primary industrial 
distribution of produce are mitigated and its deficiencies suj^le- 

^ Of coarse to some extent snoh utilities are strictly ** produced” within the 
period; so far, namely, as they are due to the labour required from time to time 
for repairing and keeping in good condition houses and other kinds of durable 
consumers* wealth. 
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mented ; — that is, only so far as these supplementar}’^ redistribu- 
tions influence the primary industrial division^ And so &r as 
industrial shares are to any considerable extent determined by 
law, custom, or current opinion as to what is just or equitable, 
excluding or overriding free contract, our reasonings will only 
be applicable to them in a partial and qualifled manner*. 

We shall also exclude from our present consideration the 
important share of the produce appropriated by Government, 
so £eu* at least as concerns the transfer of this share from the 
possession of individuals to that of the State, by means of 
taxation: though when we consider the influence exercised on 
the determination of wages by the physical needs or “ standard 
“ of comfort ” of the labourer or his family, we must of course 
take account of what he is required to pay for the services 
of Government. Moreover, the redistribution of the collected 
taxes among the members and employees of government, and 
in the way of governmental expenditure, so far as it proceeds by 
free contract, is to a great extent similar in its determination 
and effects to the distribution through free contract of the rest 
of the produce. 

§ 2. The shares of this industrial distribution are classified 
in ordinary economic discussion as (1) wages of labour — a term 
which may conveniently be extended to include what are more 
commonly called the earnings or salaries of the higher kinds of 
labourers; (2) profits of persons employing labour together with 
capital and sometimes land; (3) payments made to owners 
of land or other capital when employed by non-owners, further 
distinguished as (a) rent paid for land or buildings, and 
(b) interest paid for the use of “money” as is commonly 
said, or of “capital” as economists generally say. 

Without at present attempting a more exact demarcation of 
these different shares, it is easily seen that each share repre- 
sents the price paid by society for a certain service or utility 
contributed by the recipient of the share. In the. case of 


^ For instance, in inyestigating the minimnm below which wages cannot 
permanently faU, the effects of almsgiying, and of public proyision for paupers, 
haye to be taken into account. 

* In the last chapter of this book I haye endeayoured to reduce within 
its proper limits the currently recognised opposition between Competition and 
Custom. 
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wages, interest, and rent, this fiact is obvious ; since wages 
are paid directly for labour, rent for the use of land, and 
interest for the use of money or other capital. A little 
more reflection is required to see the "exact nature of the 
utility remunerated by profits. The profit obtained in any 
year by a man qf business is only ascertainable indirectly, 
by taking the value of his capital (including land) at the 
end of the year, adding what he has taken out of his busi- 
ness from time to time for consumption, and subtracting the 
value of his original capital. In many businesses the result of 
this calculation will vary very greatly in different years ; some- 
times, doubtless, felling considerably below zero. Still we may 
assume that, on the average, the profit obtained by a business in 
which a given amount of capital is employed must be materially 
greater than the interest that could be got by lending the same 
amount; and that the labour and thought required for the 
management of capital is not — ^like {e.g.') the labour of writing 
second-rate poems — supplied gratuitously by men of business as 
a class. This excess, then, of average profit over possible 
interest (and sometimes rent) is to be regarded as the price 
which society pays for the employer’s labour ; and we may call 
it, after Mill, the employer’s Wages of Managements 

It appears, then, that in all cases the different shares of the 
produce are obtained by what is, substantially if not formally, 
an exchange of certain services for the price that they will fetch 
in the market. The distribution, in fact, that we have to 
investigate is essentially Distribution through Exchange; in- 
volving usually a double exchange, of services for money and 
of money for consumable commodities. It is from this in- 
timate connexion of the two notions that I am unable to 
follow Mill in separating the theory of distribution from 
the theory of the exchange value of material commodities. 
Mill’s procedure was due, I think, partly to an erroneous 
view of the laws governing wages and profits; partly to 
a wish to lay stress on the extent to which the shares of 
produce have actually been determined not by firee bargaining, 
but by custom. And it is, no doubt, a noteworthy fact in 

1 Hill's own term is Wages of Superintendence”; but “superintendence” 
seems to me less adapted than “management” to denote the whole of the 
complex function of the entrepreneur of a hnsiness. 
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economic histoiy that wages, interest, and rent have con- 
tinued to be more or less determined by law or custom long 
after the prices of products had come to be generally settled by 
the free higgling of the market.” But this divergence belongs 
to a stage in economic development which the most industrially 
advanced portions of civilised mankind have now, in the main, 
left behind : in the modem industrial community wages, interest, 
and rent directly, and profits indirectly, are, in the main, as 
much detennined by free contract as the prices of material 
commodities. 

It remains to decide whether we shall examine first the 
remunerations of producers or the prices of products. I have 
adopted the latter course, chiefly because in examining the 
prices of products, we shall be dealing approjdmately with 
concrete facts, phenomena of industry admitting of statistical 
investigation ; whereas the remunerations of different classes of 
productive services, as defined by economists, are, to a greater 
extent, elements arrived at by abstract economic analysis. 
Accordingly, as one of my chief aims is to eliminate con- 
troversies due to an unguarded use of abstract conceptions, 
it seemed on the whole most convenient to begin as close as 
possible to concrete facts, and proceed gradually from them to 
such abstract notions as {e,g,) that of Ricardian Rent. I shall, 
therefore, occupy the two following chapters with an examination 
of the laws according to which the Exchange Value of material 
products tends to be competitively^ determined. The value 
of Money will require a sej>arate discussion, as the defini- 
tion of the term Money has first to be carefully considered. 
Accordingly, the fourth Jind fifth chapters will be occupied 
respectively with the Definition of Money, and the theoiy of 
the Value of Money ; from which latter subject we shall pass 
by an easy transition to the determination of Interest, with 
which, in the sixth chapter, the exposition of the Theory of 
Distribution will commence. 

Note. Mr Walker, in his instructive book on The Wages 
Qwation (chap, i.), states that **vast amounts of wealth are ex- 
“ changed which are not distributed”; giving as an example the case 

^ 1 have adopted this phrase as a convenient abbreviation for ** determined 
** under the influence of free competition.** 

8. P. E. 
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of a small American farmer, proprietor of a farm in one of the 
Southern sea-board States, for which he and his family supply all the 
labour required. He says that all the cotton produced on such 
a farm is *‘not distributed,” though it is ** exchanged, being sold 
*‘to purchase breadstufis, clothing, West-India goods, Ac.” This 
seems to me to imply a misleadingly narrow view of Distribution. 
The cotton, no doubt, is not distributed hy the farmer ; but 1 
conceire that the breadstuffs, clothing, Ac. are properly regarded 
as distributed to him. They constitute his share of the aggregate 
produce of the industrial society of which he is a member; a 
share which increases or diminishes, r according as the value of 
the service rendered by him to society in producing cotton rises 
or falls, that is, as compared with the services rendered by the 
producers of breadstuffs, Ac. And similarly, of course, the cotton 
sold by him will be distributed through exchange among other 
producers; 



CHAPTER II. 

THEORY OF EXCHANGE VALUE OF MATERIAL PRODUCTS. 

§ 1. The main assumptions on which English economists 
since Ricai-do have generally proceeded, in their investigations 
of the laws of value, have been briefly discussed in an earlier 
chapter^ But before examining the theory in detail, it will 
be desirable to state these assumptions again somewhat more 
fully ; because, although the actual facts of industry correspond 
to them approximately, the degree of approximation varies very 
much in different cases. 

1. We assume that every pei'son concerned in the ex- 
change of the article in question aims with oi’dinary intelligence 
at selling his goods for the highest price which he can get for 
them ; neither law nor custom intervening so as seriously to 
affect the success of his endeavour. When this assumption 
is stated in its most general foil” we must undei'stand “price** 
to mean “ balance of total advantages obtained by the trans- 
“ action over any drawbacks that ma}' be incident to it.’* But, 
generally speaking, in the sale of material products, the only 
drawback is the expense of forwarding the article to the buyer 
(so far as this is undertaken b} the seller) which may l>e simply 
subtracted from the price , while the jid vantages, with one im- 
portant exception, are wholly comprised m the money-price of 
the article. The exception is that a dealer frequently has an 
interest in dealing with one class of purchasers rather than 
another, with a view to the establishment of a busineSvS. But 
within large limits it is in most cjvses true that any differences 
among purchtisers are indifterent to the seller of gotnls, except 
so far as one otters a higher money-price than another ; and, for 


^ Introduction, c. iii. 
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simplicity, I shall assume this to be the case in the following 
discussion. 

Generally speaking, there are many independent buyers and 
sellers making similar exchanges at approximately the same 
time: and if they act without concert, — though the effoiii of 
each party to obtain the most favourable terms for himself will 
continually tend to produce an approximate uniformity in the 
rates of exchange for similar commodities, — there will continually 
be slight variations, due to the vaiying needs, circumstances, 
and judgments of different sellers and purchasers; and the 
changes in price of which we are about to examine the causes 
will take place through an unconcerted coincidence in direction 
of these individual variations. This is the condition of things, 
denoted by the phrase “open competition,” which is commonly 
assumed in economic reasonings. Under certain circumstances, 
however, it is the interest of dealers in a commodity to enter 
into a deliberate combination to dictate terms of exchange ; and 
here and there an individual— say iin eminent artist or the 
proprietor of a vineyard of special quality — controls the whole 
supply of some uniquely valuable commodity and can singl) fix 
its price. More often, again, Monopoly and Competition ai'e 
combined: an individual or combination controls so large a pait 
of the supply of a certain article as U) be able to raise or lower 
its price at will within certain limits, but not beyond them. 
Such cases of monopoly, total or partial, do not onlinarily lie 
beyond the range of economic science : we can generally* deter- 
mine the rate of exchange which enlightened self-interest will 
prompt the monopolist to offer by reasoning similar to that by 
which we determine the results to which open competition 
would lead: and it is important practically, as well as for 
theoretical completeness, to do this. In the present chajiter, 
however, I shall only treat of monopoly briefly and by wa} of 
introduction to the theory of competitive pnees. reserving a 
fuller discussion of monopoly and combination to a later chapter 
(chapter X.). 

2. Here, therefons except where it is otherwis(.* stated, I 
assume that the competition of dealers in a market‘d is perfectly 

* The chief exceptional cafie, in which such determination may be excluded, 
is where monopolist is bargaining with monopolist. See c. x. § 5. 

‘ For the meaning of market, see p. 44. 
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free and open; that the prices at which transactions actually 
take place are readily ascertainable by all dealers ; and that, in 
consequence, at the same time and place wares of the same 
quality are sold for approximately the same money-price. 
Strictly speaking, we have no ground for assuming this identity 
of price, except where the quantities sold are approximately 
the same; since the trouble of the seller, the remuneration of 
which is included in the price, does not vary materially with 
the amount ; so that we should expect a reduction of price for 
large transactions. And in feet such a reduction is actually made 
in certain dealings both wholesale and retail. It is, for example, 
partly on this account, partly from the importance of business 
connexion, that large dealers commonly sell to the retailers of 
their commodities at a price lower than that charged to pur- 
chasers for consumption. But in wholesale transactions among 
dealers it is generally convenient to have a fixed price (per 
unit) for all amounts in which it is worth while to deal at all ; 
and for simplicity we will suppose this to be the case in the 
transactions which we examine. I shall assume, therefore, that 
“ the market price ” of which we speak is at any given time and 
place the same per unit for all quantities sold. The market 
need not necessarily be at one place; only if it extend over 
a considerable space, the price cannot be assumed to be 
strictly the same, but the same allowing for expenses of 
transport. 

3. I further assume that the products whose price we 
are investigating are made solely to be sold; and not partly 
for the consumption of the producer. In the existing organisa- 
tion of industry, the extent to which any producer supplies 
his own consumption is trifling in most industries ; and so far 
as the case is otherwise, we may conveniently avoid complication 
by the fiction of supposing the producer to sell to himself at 
the market-rate whatever share of his own products he and his 
family consume. Only wherever this share is a considerable 
proportion of the whole, as is sometimes the case with small 
agricultural producers, it must be borne in mind that the same 
individuals have to be regarded in two aspects at once, as pro- 
ducers and consumers; and that their gains in the latter 
character will partially counterbalance any losses through cheap- 
ness that may befell them in the former character. 
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4. A minor deviation from facts which it is convenient 
to make is the assumption that variations in price are con- 
tinuous. In reality, of course, the difiFerence between the dif- 
ferent prices of the smallest quantity customarily sold can 
hardly be less than the smallest current coin; and in retail 
sales of low-priced articles this necessity practically modifies 
to an important extent the effect on actual prices of changes 
in the forces determining value. 

5. Besides “commercial competition” — to use Caimes's 
phrases — I also assume effective “ industrial competition ” 
within the region contemplated. That is, I assume that pro- 
ducers as well as traders aim at selling their services for the 
highest price attainable, and therefore tend to be attracted, by 
a higher rate of remuneration, both from district to district, 
and from industiy to induatr}^ Hence I infer (1) that ap- 
proximately the same wages will tend to be paid for the same 
quality of labour in any one industiy ; and (2) that when the 
remuneration of labourers or capitalists in any industiy is 
known to be higher than that of labourers or capitalists in 
some other industiy not entailing materially greater sacrifice 
or outlay or requiring scarcer qualifications, the difference will 
tend to be gradually reduced by the attractions which this 
higher remuneration exercises on actual or prospective labourers 
or employers. The extent, however, to which this tendency 
may be assumed to operate, without deviating too widely from 
actual facts, will require careful discussion. 

The theory of market values or prices, as determined by 
supply and demand, depends on the assumption of commercial 
competition (so far as combination is excluded): while the 
theory of “ natural ” or “ normal ” values or prices, so far as 
they are determined by cost of production, depends on the 
assumption of industrial competition. 

§ 2. J. S. Mill, in the third book of his Political Economy 
(chapters i. — vi.), has given an explanation, lucid and in the main 
sound, of the manner in which the operation of these two quite 
different kinds of competition is combined. Considering the 
wide popularity of MilFs treatise, it seems to me convenient 
to begin by giving a summary^ of his exposition, slightly 

^ This Btimmary is taken partly from Mill’s own summary in his Book IIL 
c. vi., partly from passages in the preceding chapters of the same book. 
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corrected, and afterwards to discuss more fully the points in 
which it seems to me to need qualification and further de- 
velopment. 

“The temporary or market value of a thing depends on 
“the demand and supply; rising as the demand rises, and 
“falling as the supply rises. The demand, however, varies 
“with the value, being generally greater when the thing is 
“cheap than when it is dear; and the value always adjusts 
“itself in such a manner, that the demand is equal to the 
“ supply. 

“ Besides their temporaiy value, things have also a per- 
“manent, or, as it may be called, a Natural Value, to which 
“the market value, after every variation, always tends to 
“ return.” 

In considering the determination of this natural value, we 
will, in the first instance, assume that each commodity may be 
treated as the single result of an independent process of pro- 
duction ^ Making this assumption, we have to distinguish three 
different classes of commodities. First, there is a small class of 
things which — either through natural scarcity or through 
monopoly — are so limited in quantity, that “their value is 
“ entirely determined by demand and supply ; save that their 
“ cost of production (if they .have any) constitutes a minimum 
“ below which they cannot permanently fall.” Secondly, there 
is an important chxss of things — chiefly manufactured articles 
in which the main element of cost is labour of some ordinaiy 
kind — of which the quantity produced may be increased to a 
practically indefinite extent, without any consequent material 
change in their cost of production. Any such article may, 
accordingly, be regarded as having at any given time a uniform 
average cost of production, independent of the amount pro- 
duced : and this being so, such articles tend to “ exchange for 
“ one another in the ratio of their cost of production, or at what 
“ may be termed their cost value”: that is, a value “sufficient to 
“ repay the cost of production, and to afford besides the ordinaiy 
“expectation of profit (regard being had to the degree of 
“ eligibility of the employment in other respects).” Hence the 
value of such things “ does not depend (except accidentally, and 

^ The more complex case of oommoditiee that have a joint cost of production 
is considered later (§ 10 of this chapter). 
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“during the time necessary for production to adjust itself) upon 
“demand and supply; on the contrary, demand and supply 
“ depend upon it. There is a demand for a certain quantity of 
“each commodity at its cost value, and to that the supply in 
“the long* run endeavours to conform,” through the desire of 
capitalists to make the highest possible profits, which causes 
capital to be continually withdrawn from less profitable and 
invested in more profitable industries. It must not be supposed 
that this “cost value” is something permanently fixed: it is 
liable to change continually — and tends generally to fall some- 
what — as industry progresses; and when such changes occur, 
the market value may for a time deviate markedly from the 
cost value. Still, it is not necessarj', in order to make the value 
of a thing conform approximately to its cost of production, 
“that its supply should actually be either increased or di- 
“ minished.... The mere possibilit}*^ often suffices; the dealers 
“are aware of what would happen, and their mutual com- 
“ petition makes them anticipate the result by lowering the 
“ price.” 

Finally, there is a third class of commodities — exemplified 
by most products of agriculture and mining — “ which have, not 
“one, but several costs of production; which can always be 
“increased in quantity by labour and capital,” but only at a 
continually increasing cost. The natural value of such things 
is “ determined by the cost of that portion of the suppl}" which 
“ is produced and brought to market at the greatest expense ” — 
so far as the expense is not due to want of skill or to exceptional 
ill-fortune on the* producer s part : the relation of natural to 
market value being similar to that existing in the case just 
discussed. 

Further analysis shews that “cost of production consists 
“of several elements, some of which are constant and uni- 
“versal, others occasional. The universal elements of cost 
“of production are the wages of the labour, and the profits 
“ of the capital. The occasional elements are taxes, and 
“ any extra cost occasioned by a scarcity value of some of the 
“ requisites.” 

“ Omitting the occasional elements,” so far as things admit 
of indefinite increase at a uniform cost, they “naturally and 
“permanently exchange for each other according to the com- 
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“ parative amount of wages which must be paid for producing 
‘‘them, and the compai-ative amount of profits which must be 
“ obtained by the capitalists who pay those wages.” 

“If one of two things commands, on the average, a 
“greater value than the other, the cause must be that it re- 
“ quires for its production either a greater quantity of labour, 
“or a kind of labour permanently paid at a higher rate; or 
“ that the capital, or part of the capital,” employed in buying 
that labour, must be invested “ for a longer period ; or, lastly, 
“ that the production is attended with some circumstance which 
“requires to be compensated by a permanently higher rate 
“of profit.” 

The further explanation and qualification of the theory 
above summarised, which I propose to give in the 23resent 
chapter, may be conveniently commenced by removing some 
ambiguities in the cardinal terms used in stating it. In the 
first place, I ought to explain that I shall generally substitute 
the term “price” — which, when used without qualification, will 
always denote “exchange value in money” — for the more 
abstract tenn “value” which Mill prefei*s; believing that the 
greater familiarity and definitene&s of the notion of “ price ” will 
render it easier for the reader to follow the reasonings of this 
chapter. This use of Price for Value requires us to suppose 
that the purchasing power of money relatively to commodities 
in general — exclusive of the one whose value is investigated — 
remains unchanged : but no material error is introduced by this 
supposition at the present stage of our discussion. 

Secondly, the reader should bear in mind that in the notion 
of Cost of Pi-oduction we include the cost of bringing to market 
the product in question. In investigating the prices of the 
products of International Trade we shall also take note of the 
further expenses that may have to be borne by the seller or by 
the purchaser of the product, in conve}dng the equivalent of the 
commodity sold back from the market to the place where the 
seller wishes to use it. But this consideration may be omitted, 
without important error, in dealing with commodities produced 
and sold within such a countiy as England, — to which in the 
present chapter we may conveniently confine our attention. 

Further, there is an ambiguity in the terms describing 
changes in demand, which requires to be carefully removed. 
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It seems to me, as to Mill, most convenient to mean by “ increase 
of demand” increase of the quantity demanded of an article^-, 
but if so, when we say (1) that a fall of value causes an 
“increased demand,” and also (2) that “if the demand in- 
“ creases the value rises,” there is an apparent inconsistency 
which needs to be exi'lained. The explanation is that in 
affirming the first proposition we are supposing a change in the 
value of a commodity to take place in consequence of causes 
affecting its supply, while the purchasers’ estimate of its com- 
parative utility remains unchanged. We assume that for any 
given price there is a certain amount which purchasens are 
willing to take at that price ; and that, supposing other things 
unchanged, this amount will be greater when the price is lower 
and less when it is higher. This follows from the doctrine, 
already explained*, that the price of any ware tends to coire- 
spond to the “final utility” of the total quantity purchased, 
i.e., to the utility of the last additional portion that, according 
to the resultixnt estimate of the aggregate of purchasers, it is just 
worth while to purchase at the price. In applying this concep- 
tion, however, it must be borne in mind that, owing to the 
unequal distribution of wealth, the same price represents very 
tlifferent degrees of utility in relation to different purchasers. For 
example, if the price of a newspaper were reduced from 2d. to 
Id., two men, one rich and one poor, might be thereby induced to 
tiike it in ; but the Id. would represent a much higher estimate 
of its value in use on the part of the poor man. Thus the 
quantity of a comnuKlity demanded at any given price is the 
result of a number of very diverse estimates of its final utility 
made under indefinitely vaiying conditions : and each variation 
in demand, corresponding to a change in price, is generally 
a compound effect of a number of different readjustments of 
these estimates, rendered necessary by the change in price. 
We have, therefore, no means of knowing d priori what will 
be the exact extent of the variation in demand for any given 
change in price, and we make no general assumption with 


^ Cairnes prefers to measure demand not by ** quantity of commodity de- 
**manded'’ but by ** quantity of purchasing power offered for it”; and there 
are certainly some advantages in adopting this view : but, on the whole, 1 prefer 
Mill’s. See the first note on page 289. 

* See pages 82, 83. 
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regard to it. All that we assume is that for every rise [or fall] 
in the price of a commodity, other things remaining the same, 
there will be a decrease [or increase] in the amount of it which 
can be sold at the priced On the other hand, when we speak of 
“ price rising as demand rises” we are contemplating the effect of 
some change in the causes of demand, other than variation of 
price. We are supposing that owing to some alteration in social 
needs or desires, or in the supply of some other eomnuxlity, or 
perhaps in the general wealth of st>ciety, the amount of the com- 
modity in question demanded at the old price has increased. 
This effect, supposing the supply of the commo<!ity to remain 
unchanged, is commonly expressed by saying that “ the demand 
“is in excess of the supply.” But this being so, acconling to 
our general assumption of a continuous variation in demand 
corresponding, but in an opposite direction, to any variation in 
price, there will be some higher price at which the demand will 
be equal to the supply ; it is obviously the interest of the sellers 
to raise their price till it reaches this point, and the competition 
of the buyers will enable them so to raise it. It thus appears 
that the phi'ase “ increase of demand ” is currently used to denote 
two different facts : (1) the increase in quantity demanded which 
would result from any fall in price, supposing other conditions 
of demand to remain unchanged ; and (2) an increase in the 
quantity demanded at a given price, due to changes in condi- 
tions of demand other than variation in price. It is convenient 
to have two unambiguous tenns to distinguish these two dif- 
ferent kinds of change in demand ; and I think it will be in 
accoidance with usage to speak of the former as an extension of 
demand, and of the latter as a rise or intensification of demand. 
I shall, therefore, always use these terms so ; and similarly I shall 
use “ reduction ” and “ fall ” as the opposites of “ extension ” and 
“ rise ” respectively. 

‘ This assumption, as Thornton has pointed out, is not found to hold in all 
sales that actually occur ; it may easily happen that at a particular time and 
place a moderate change in the price of a given article would not alter the 
number of persons willing to purchase it. None tlie less is the assumption, 
1 think, perfectly legitimate as a scientific hypothesis for the purposes of general 
deductive reasoning; since it represents in a simple form, with approximate 
accuracy, the most important facts with which the theory is concerned, — namely, 
those of wholesale trade almost universally, and to a great extent those of retail 
trade and other exchanges, so far as regards commodities largely dealt in by 
purchasers of various degrees of wealth. 
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It ought to be borne in mind that not only may the demand 
for any one commodity vary quite diflPerently firom the demand 
for any other, but also that the demand for the same com- 
modity may vary diflferently at different times. In fact, if wo 
could construct a scale of the variations in demand for any 
given commodity that would result cetei^is paribus from any 
given series of variations in its price, we should doubtless find 
such a scale continually vaiydng, as the amount of wealth in any 
community, the manner of its distribution, and social customs 
and fashions change. But for our present puipose it will be 
convenient to assume, where the contrary is not expressly 
stated, that the scale of demand for each of our comnuHlities 
remains unaltered, during the period that enters into our 
consideration. 

§ 3. Assuming then that the price of any commodity and the 
demand for it vary together continuously but in opposite direc- 
tions according to a certain scale, it is evident that for any 
given quantity of the article ** supplied” or offered for sale, 
there must be some price at which (to use Mills phrase) “ the 
“ equation of demand and supply ” will be realised, — that is, 
at which the quantity demanded by purchfisei*s in general will 
be just equal to the given quantity. Hence, if the quantity of 
the article supplied is fixed independently of its price, and has 
to be sold for any price that can be got for it, this equation of 
demand and supply will determine the market-price of the 
article ; and in the ease of an article whose price is kept above 
cost value by the limitation of its quantity, the natural or 
normal value will be similarly determined. But, in most cases, 
we cannot assume supply to be independent of price : as Mill 
himself points out, demand and supply are frequently equalised, 
not by an extended demand resulting from cheapness, but by 
“ withdrawing a part of the supply.” So far as this is the case, 
the determination of value is necessarily more complicated than 
MilTs exposition recognises, and requires a fuller investigation 
of the influence of price on supply. 

In making this investigation, I shall suppose, in the first 
instance^ that the commodities in question ai-e obtained by 
dealers from producers, and that any second-hand supply, sent 

^ The case of second-hand supply is discussed in the concluding section of 
this chapter. 
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back into the market by persons who have purchased for con- 
sumption, may he neglected, — ^a supposition which is actually 
tnie of almost all commodities consumed in a single use, and 
aj)proximately time of many others. It will be convenient to 
consider first commodities belonging to Mill’s first class, of which 
the natural no leas than the market value is stated to be 
determined by supply and demand. These are commodities 
of which the supply is insufficient to satisfy the whole of the 
demand that would exist for them at their cast value. MilD 
says that such things are at a “ scarc‘ity ” or “ monopoly ” value. 
He thus uses as convertible two terms which I find it necessary 
to distinguish ; since it makes an important difference in the 
determination of the valu(i of a scarce article*, whether its 
supply is (1) controlled by a single seller, or several sellers who 
combining act as one, or is (2) in the hands of several sellers, 
competing freely with one another. It will be convenient to 
use the term “ monopoly ” to imply the former state of things, 
and to call the latter case that of simple “ scarcity.” It should 
be observe<l that a monopolised article will not necessarily be 
scarce: since a man may control the sole supply of any ware 
and yet be unable to sell it at a price exceeding the cost value : 
indeed it may eiisily hfippen that he has to sell it (if at all) for 
a lower price still, as is the case {e.g.) with the authors of un- 
readable books. But we need not here concern ourselves with 
a monopoly of this unprofitable kind. 

§ 4. Let us then begin by considering how supply will be 
detennined in the case of a profitable monopoly. Here it soon 
a|>pears that the effects of monojKjly on value are very different 
under different conditions. There are some monopolised 
commodities for which the demand is keen, while the whole 
amount that it is possible to produce is very limited, and the 
additional expense of production involved in producing a larger 
amount instead of a smaller is comparatively small. In the 
cast* of such commodities, the decrease in price required to 
extend the demand sufficiently to meet any possible extension 
of supply will never be so great as to make the total profit on a 
larger quantity less than the total profit on a smaller. If, for 
example, the average produce of the Johannisberg vineyard were 
increiised by one-half, without any decline in quality, it would 
^ Following Adam Smith. 
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be necessary to lower the price a little to get all the vintage 
sold off ; but it would not be necessary to decrease it by nearly 
so much as one-third, so that (allowing for the additional 
expense of production) the net revenue of the proprietor of 
the vineyard would be considerably increased. In all such 
cases, then, the detenninaticn of supply is veiy simple: since 
self-interest will lead the proprietor of the commodity to 
produce and offer for sale as large an amount as he can. In 
other cases the monopolist has to limit the supply artificially, in 
order to secure the highest possible net profit: thus — to take 
Mill's illustration — the Dutch East India Company used, in 
good seasons, to destroy a portion of the produce of the Spice 
Islands ; judging that, if they tried to force a market for the 
whole produce, the price would fall so much that their net 
profit would be materially reduced. In cases of this latter kind 
it is obviously possible that the sale of a larger quantity at a 
lower price may bring in the same profit as the sale of a smallei* 
quantity at a higher price : so that there may be no economic 
reason why the monopolist should choose one of the two 
quantities rather than the other : the “ equation of supply and 
** demand” may thus be established indifferently at either of 
the two different values*. 

So far the articles considered have been luxuries , for which 
the maximum price obtainable is closely limited and could not 
exceed an amount small in proportion to the whole resources 
of the purchasera. But it is quite conceivable that an article 
absolutely necessary to subsistence might be thus monopolised ; 
in which case the possible pecuniary gain of the monopolist, on 
the assumption of perfect commercial freedom, and apai*t from 
legal interference or the fear of popular indignation, would theo- 
retically amount to the whole spare wealth of the region affected 
by the monopoly. In practice, no doubt, the monopolist s charges 
would be kept far below this theoretical maximum. 

§ 5. Let us now consider the case of what I have called 
“ simple scarcity value ” ; t.e., where a commodity, kept through 
scarcity above cost price, is sold by a number of percons who do 
not combine. Here, generally speaking, the* amount of supply 

^ For simplicity’s sake I have omitted the consideration of the varying time 
required for disposing of the stock of a commodity, according to the price: 
for this see § 6. 
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will be practically settled by the dealers selling all that they 
can bring to market. But it may happen here — just as in the 
case of strict monopoly— that if each individual seller aimed 
intelligently at obtaining the greatest possible profit, and were 
able to rely on an equal exercise of enlightened self-regard on 
the part of all the rest, each would artificial!}' limit his supply ; 
though the limitations thus introduced would generally be 
different from those of a strictly mono}X)li8ed commodity. Foi* 
a point at which it would be the combined interest of the sellei*s 
to stop the supply, if only each could rely on all the othei-s 
doing the Siime, would generally be a point at which it would 
be any individual seller’s immediate interest to add to his 
supply ; since the fall in the price of his commodity caused by 
this addition would generally be more than compensated by the 
profit on the extra amount that he would sell ; and thus self- 
interest without concert would prompt each and all to enlarge 
the supply until it reached the point at which each would 
immediately lose by going further. But the determination of 
this point has, I conceive, hardly any practical interest* ; since 

* Merely for the eake of illustration, I have worked out the following 
exampleiof what might occur if the supply of a commodity were controlled by 
a smaU number of persons who did not combine, supposing that tlie conditions 
of demand were precisely known and that each could thoroughly rely on the 
enlightened self-interest of the others. Let us suppose that there are two 
springs of mineral water of the same quality, possessed and worked by two 
different persons. Let us suppose that the necessary expense of working each 
spring is £50 a month (including ordinary profit on the capital laid out in 
the original purchase) and that the expense of bringing to market each ad- 
ditional dozen bottles of the water may be estimated «t Is. Let us suppose 
the demand to be of such a kind that 500 dozen bottles a month can be 
sold for 9s. 6d. a dozen, but that the price must be lowered to 5s. to take off 
1000 dozen a month ; while if the supply were increased further the price 
per dozen would have to be reduced so much that the gain on the additional 
amount sold would not compensate for the loss on the rest. Under these 
circumstances it would obviously be mom profitable for the two, if they could 
act in concert, to produce only 500 dozen a month : as in this case they would 
divide an extra profit of £112. 10s. (500 x 8s. 6d. - £100), while if they sold 
1000 dozen they would only divide £100 (1000 x 4s. - £100). But if there is no 
concert between them, it will not be the interest of each to limit his production 
to 250 dozen : for if either were to do this it would obviously be the interest 
of the other to increase his own production to 750 dozen ; since by that means 
he would gain an extra profit of £100 (750 x 4s. ->£50), while it would be a 
matter of indifference— or even satisfaction — to him that his rival’s extra 
profit was simultaneously reduced to zero. Each, therefore, would extend his 
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in practice such sellers — if combination were for some reason 
impracticable — would be almost certain to go beyond this point, 
and to sell as much as they could. For though each would 
immediately lose somewhat by so doing, his own loss would be 
much less than the loss he would inflict on the rest ; since the 
price would fall for all alike, while he alone would be partly 
compensated by his profit on the extra amount he sold. On 
the other hand, if one seller were mistakenly to limit his 
supply, he would injure himself alone, while slightly benefiting 
his rivals. Under these conditions the coolest self-interest 
would prefer to err in the direction of extending supply; so 
that each would find it better on the whole to guard against 
the danger of such error on the part of others, by extending his 
own supply : so long, that is, jis it remained at a scarcity value. 
Hence in the case of a scarce article sold under open competition, 
the equation of supply and demand is practically almost certain 
to be realised by the simple process of selling the whole supply 
for what it will fetch. 

§ 6. Let us pass to considtT how the market-price will be 
determined in the case of a commodity of which the supply can 
be indefinitely increased. We have seen that industrial com- 
petition continually tends to make such market-price gravitate 
towards what Mill calls the “ natural or “ cost price of the 
commodity, though, through transient variations in supply or 
demand, it is continually liable to deviate — up or down — from 
this natural price. The question then is, how the exact point 
which it at any time reaches in its oscillations will be com- 
petitively determined; since it is clear, as was said, that the 
quantity offered will d^iend on the price, as well as the 
quantity demanded : dealers are continually decided to sell or 
hold their stocks by the price prevailing in the market. Let us 
assume in the first instance (1) that production and consumption 
continue at a uniform rate through the ye^r, and (2) that the 
commodity is not one that will deteriorate thn^ugh being kept. 

production to 500 dozen; but not farther if he could rely entirely on the 
enlightened self-interest of the other. 

As I have said in the text, the realisation of the conditions supposed is 
practically out of the question : but the case has a certain theoretical interest, 
as a conceivable transitional link between monopoly and competition. My 
conception of it is derived from Cournot (Princip€$ Math€matiquet de la Thiorie 
des JRtche$8e$). 
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Theni if we take any single dealer who has a stock of the com- 
modity, we see that he will gain selling it, unless he has 
reason to expect that the price at some definite distance of 
time will be higher than the present price by an amount more 
than sufiBcient to compensate him for his loss of interest or 
profit^ on the capital locked up in the unsold stock, together 
with the expense and trouble of taking care of the goods. 
Hence, if we suppose that all the dealers have full information 
and perfect foresight, and that none of them would have to pay 
more than ordinary interest on borrowed money, we may i^er 
that competition will keep the price at the point at which there 
is equal expectation of advantage in selling or holding back; 
i.e,, at which any expected rise in prices is estimated as just 
sufficient to compensate for expense and loss on the stock kept 
back. Thus, so long as the price at any time is raised above 
cost price, these hypothetical dealers will sell all their stocks, 
unless they foresee in the proximate future a rise in demand 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the increase of supply* 
which the high price will tend to cause. If, on the other hand, 
the market-price should fall below cost price, owing to a 
temporary over-production, the action of the dealers in keeping 
back supply will check the fall at the point at which the differ- 
ence between cost price and market-price is estimated as about 
equal to the probable loss on the stock kept back, during the 
time expected to elapse before the price rises again to cost 
point. Such would be the result under the simplified conditions 
that we have supposed ; and such will tend to be the result, in 
proportion as these conditions are approximately realised in 
practice. But actually, of course, the supply that is kept back 
in any market partly depends on differences of opinion on the 
part of different dealers* as to the future prospects of supply (or 
demand). It also depends, to a perhaps greater extent, on 

^ Whether the dealer wiU require to be oompeneated for loee of interest 
merely, or for loss ol profit, depends upon the condition of his business. If he 
does not see his way to using money profitably in his own line of bosinees, 
he will only consider that he has to be compensated lor loss of interest : but if 
business is flourishing, he wUl consider that be could be earning traders* profit 
on the money looked up. 

* This increase may be caused either by stimulating production within the 
area from which the market in question has previously been supplied ; or by 
extending this area, and attracting supplies from more distant ptoduoers. 

8 . p. X. 13 
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differences in another condition in which the theory as above 
given assumed uniformity. We have spoken of " loss of interest ” 
as if there were a uniform rate of interest for all dealers ; but it 
commonly happens that any trading body includes dealers in 
very different pecuniary circumstances, and some who would 
have to borrow at a higher rate than others. Hence these 
dealers may gain by selling off their goods at a price at which 
others will gain by keeping them back. 

It may be observed that, under our hypothetical conditions, 
a rise in the general rate of interest will tend to increase the 
oscillations of market-price, by rendering it more inexpedient for 
dealers to keep back supply. A similar effect will be produced 
by any liability to deterioration in an unsold commodity. In 
an extreme case the deterioration might be so inevitable and 
rapid that it would never be the dealer*s interest to keep any 
part of the supply longer than a single day ; in which case the 
price wpuld tend to be fixed so that the day’s demand should 
take off the day’s supply. 

Finally, the same general principle — that supply will on 
the average tend to be held back to an extent just sulBBcient to 
repay the loss of interest involved in holding back — will enable 
us to solve the slightly more complicated problems presented by 
commodities of which the supply and demand are not approx- 
imately uniform and continuous. Suppose (e.ff.) that an 
article is produced only in one part of the year, while the 
intensity of the demand for it is uniform throughout the whole 
year, as is the case with the chief agricultural products. Here 
the competition of producers and dealers will tend to adjust 
the supply actually brought to market so as to keep the price 
throughout the year at a level that gradually rises, as the 
time of completion of the last harvest recedes into the past ; in 
order to compensate for the interest lost by keeping produce 
unsold — apart from any further rise or fall that may be caused 
by good or bad expectations of the coming harvest. But here 
again we have in practice to take account of differences in the 
knowledge, foresight, and pecuniary circumstances of different 
dealers ; and also, of course, of the complex variations in supply, 
and in facilities for conveyance, which a world- wide trade in- 
volves. 

§ 7. So far I have not expressly adverted to the effects of 
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speculative sales and purchases. But in fact, in discussing the 
problem of market-value in an abstract and simplified form, 
it was tacitly assumed that the legitimate work of specula- 
tion, in reducing the fluctuations of price that would otherwise 
result from fluctuations of supply and demand, would be 
completely performed without any special class of speculators ; 
through the enlightened self-regai^ of ordinary dealers, prompt- 
ing them to hold stocks when the price fell and sell when it 
rose. And of course, even under the conditions of actual 
business, this assumption is largely realised ; and, so far as this 
result of speculation is concerned, the only consequence of the 
development of a special class of speculators is that — as in other 
cases of division of labour — the work is likely to be more 
expertly performed. But the question still remains, how feir 
speculation tends normally to produce only this moderative 
eflect. According to Mill, this is necessarily the case so far as 
the speculators themselves profit by their operations. He 
admits, of course, that these have sometimes the opposite effect 
of causing or aggravating fluctuations: but he holds that, 
whenever this happens, the speculators themselves are the 
greatest losers. Thus he concludes that “the interest of the 
“speculators as a body coincides with the interest of the 
“public”; and “they can only fail to serve the public interest 
“in proportion as they miss their own”‘. 

If we exclude the supposition of monopoly effected by com- 
bination among the speculators, this conclusion seems to me in 
the main sound, at least so far as markets for material products* 
are concerned ; since those who purchase these products for use 
generally consider themselves as good judges of their quality as 
the speculators can be, and are not likely to be deluded into 
buying bad or useless wares through any operations of the latter. 

^ Political Kconomy^ Book IV. c. ii. § 5. 

^ If the reasoning is intended to apply to aotaal markets for teeuritiei, it 
involves the important error of neglecting ^e inflaence exercised by the example 
of the speculators on a public conscious of its ignorance of the articles purchased. 
In such markets it often happens that artificial fluctuations in the values of 
sound securities, and even artificial elevations of the prices of worthless ones, 
when once started by speculative sales and purchases, are carried consi de ra bl y 
farther by the blind imitation of bond fide investors ; and so become a source of 
profit to the speculators who are able to sell at the inflated, or buy at the 
lowered, rates which they have thus indirectly caused. 

13—2 
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But even with these limtations Mill’s doctrine is not altogether 
true ; since so &r as the changes in value which the speculator 
foresees and profits by are not alternations but comparatively 
permanent steps in one direction or the other, his gains 
are often made at the expense of the public; inasmuch as 
his operations do not render prices more stable, but merely 
antedate the rise or postpone the &11 in price that would have 
occurred without them. 

If, however, the possibility of combination be admitted. 
Mill’s reasoning obviously fiuls as regards all commodities for 
which the demand diminishes but slightly as the price rises, so 
that (within the limits that we have practically to consider) 
the total price of the amount that can be sold at each rate 
continually increases as the amount itself diminishes. In the 
case of all such commodities it is quite possible for a combina- 
tion of dealers, by buying up the whole or a great part of the 
atock in the market, to gain, through the high price obtained 
for a portion of what they have engrossed, more than enough to 
compensate them for any loss on the remainder. Food and 
other necessaries of life, as Mill himself explains, are commodi- 
ties of this class. There is no doubt (s.^.) that a combination 
to raise the price of corn might be a source of great profit at 
the public expense, if only the combining dealers could secure a 
sufficient hold of the stock in the market, and if an outburst of 
public indignation against such ''forestalling and regrating” 
did not interfere with the operation\ 

§ 8. Let us now examine more closely the determination 
of " natural ” or " cost ” price. Mill and other economists of the 
fiicardian school usually speak as if this was determined in- 
dependently of the demand for the commodity : but it is clear 
that this cannot be the case with commodities of Mill’s third 
class, which can only be increased at a continually increasing 
cost. Mill says that the natural value in such cases is de- 
termined " by the cost of production of the portion of the supply 

^ The funonB ** gold ring in New York in 1869 is a striking instance of a 
snooessfnl combination of this kind: for, as all wholesale trade was carried 
on upon a gold basis, the metal was indispensable to solTeni^ though not to 
life; while as the ordinary onrren^ consisted of inoonTertible paper, the 
amount of gold easily obtainable was small enouc^ to admit of being mono- 
polised. 
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which is produced and brought to market at the greatest 
expense but, obviously, this cost is only determined when the 
whole amount that it is the producers’ interest to produce is 
determined ; and this, by Mill’s own account, must depend on 
the demand. It is evident, therefore, that the cost price of 
commodities of this class depends on the conditions of pro- 
duction and demand taken together : it is the price which would 
just remunerate the producers of the most (necessarily^) costly 
portion of the whole amount demanded at that price. Com- 
petition will obviously tend to cause an extension of the supply 
until the price is brought down to this point: and, obviously, 
it cannot tend — except through transient error — to cause any 
further extension. For, after this point has been reached, any 
further increase of average supply would involve an, increased 
cost of production of the most costly portion of the supply; 
while the extension of demand necessaiy to take off the in- 
creased supply would involve a decreased price; so that the 
producers would lose doubly. 

It remcdns to ask whether there is, as Mill holds, a large ” 
class of commodities which may be properly regarded as having 
a cost of production independent of the quantity from time to 
time demanded and supplied. I think it probable that there 
is a large class in reference to which such an assumption would 
not involve any very material error : but it can only be through 
an accidental balance of diverse effects that changes in the 
demand for a commodity tend to leave its cost of production 
altogether unaltered. This will appear when we look more 
closely at the elements of this cost. The " universal elements,” 
as Mill says, are wages and profits: the occasional elements, 
taxes and any extra cost occasioned by the scarcity value of 
some of the requisites. Omitting taxes, it is clear that when 
any instrument or material required, directly or indirectly, for 
the production of an article is so limited in supply as to have 
a scarcity value, an intensified demand for the product will 
tend to cause a rise in the price of the requisite and con- 
sequently a rise — of course proportionally smaller — in the price 
of the product. And this result must eSso tend to follow when 
the requisite belongs to Mill’s third class of commodities which 

^ 1 mean by ** neoessarily that the extra qost is not doe to want of average 
ddll or good fortune on the prodooers* pari 
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we have just been considering: for (as we have just seen) a 
rise of demand tends to cause an increase in what we may call 
— after Jevons — their “ final ” cost of production* and, therefore, 
in their natural” price. And as this third class includes 
" generally all the rude produce of the earth,” it would seem 
that this action of demand on price must affect everything 
made out of this rude produce, — that is, almost all the products 
of industry. 

There are, no doubt, many manufactured articles in whose 
cost of production the raw produce required directly or indirectly 
constitutes so small an item that the tendency of a rise in the 
demand for the manufactured product to increase this item may 
be neglected without material error. In the case of such 
products, then, we need only consider whether changes in 
demand tend to affect the “ universal elements ” of cost of pro- 
duction; which, according to Mill’s analysis, are "wages and 
"profits” — including the profits of the capitalist who finally 
brings the ware to market, as well as those of other capitalists 
whom he reimburses in his payments for machinery*, &c. To 
this Caimes* has forcibly objected that "cost of production” 
ought to mean the " sacrifices undergone by producers,” and that 
Mill’s use of the term "confounds things” so “profoundly op- 
" posed to each other as cost and the reward of cost ” ; and it is 
certainly important to draw attention to the difference between 
the amount of efforts and sacrifices involved in production, and 
the amount of remuneration which these efforts and sacrifices 
obtain. But in order to give meaning to Caimes’s own statement 
that, if competition be perfect, " commodities will exchange m 
''proportion to their costs of production,” we require a common 
measure of these efforts and sacrifices^ ; and 1 conceive that this 
common measure can only be found in their price. For supposq 

^ That is, the cost of production of the costliest portion. 

* MiU BuggestB (111. c. iv. % 5) this extension of the notion of ** cost of 
** production** though he does not exactly adopt it. It may seem paradoxical to 
include in cost of production profits that are not yet realised : but the paradox 
disappears when we consider that it is not the actual profit, but the expectation 
of profit, which— panbue — determines the flow of capital to one industry 
rather than another; and which is thus the efficient cause of the variatidns in 
supply which raise or lower the market-price. 

* Some Leading Pri^iciples, Part I. c. iii. 

* We clearly cannot definitely think of anything being ** in proportion to ** 
an aggregate of incommensurables. 
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{e.g.) that, other things remaining the same, there is a general 
fall in the price paid for the use of capital; industrial competition 
must certainly tend to reduce proportionally the price of com- 
modities whose production requires much capital: and similarly 
if the price of any particular kind of labour fells relatively 
to any other. 

If, however, we hold with Mill that cost of production has 
to be estimated in terms of remuneration and not of sacrificey 
the statement that commodities tend to “exchange for one 
“another in the ratio of their cost of production” must be 
admitted to give only an incomplete account of the manner in 
which their “natural” value is determined. It analyses the 
total value of any product into the partial values of which it is 
compounded, chiefly the values of the services of different 
labourers and capitalists; but it does not explain the deter- 
mination of these partial values. Indeed without further 
explanation the proposition might be interpreted as an in- 
significant truism ; since, in a certain sense, as Caimes pointedly 
observes, wares must always exchange in the exact ratio of their 
costs of production : as what remains over of the price of any 
ware, after reimbursing outlay, is the actual profit of the 
capitalist who finally brings the ware to market. This, of 
course, is not Mill’s meaning ; by the rates of wages and profits 
that enter into the determination of natural value, he means 
the normal rates to which, under the influence of industrial 
competition, the wages and profits of any industiy tend to 
approximate. How these normal rates are determined is a 
question which I shall examine more fully hereafter*: here 
I am chiefly concerned to point out that they cannot be 
assumed to be altogether independent of the demand for 
the product. Let us take first the case of wages. It is 
no doubt natural to suppose, that under a system of perfectly 
free competition no known differences in the rewaid of 
labour could be pennanently maintained except such as are 
required to remunerate differences in the efforts and sacrifices 
made by the labourers; and many of the disciples of Adam 
Smith have followed their master in making this general 
assumption*. But Mill has pointed out, in a noteworthy 

* See c. ix. of this book. 

3 Gf. Wealth of Nations, c. x., first paragraph. 
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j^assage^^ the oonclusions of which Cainies has adopted and 
developed, that there are important differences in normal 
wages, which are due to relative scarcities of various kinds: 
chiefly to scarcities arising from the unequal distribution of 
wealth, which limits the power of performing pertain kinds of 
services to the minority of persons whose parents have been 
able to afford the expense of prolonged training and sustenance 
for their children. The freest competition has not in itself any 
tendency to remove these scarcities, unless the present in- 
equalities in the distribution of wealth are first removed : and 
it seems clear that so &r as the labour of any social grade 
above the lowest is thus purchased at a price more than 
sufScient to compensate, with interest, for the above-mentioned 
outlay on prolonged training and sustenance, it must be classed 
among the requisites of production that have scarcity values ; 
which, as we have seen, tend to vary with the demand for the 
product*. 

Let us now examine how the matter stands with the other 
element of cost of production, profit. In Caimes's view, nonnal 
profits — ^unlike normal wages — ^may be rightly assumed to be 
independent of demand. ''The competition of capital,’* he 
says, " being effective over the entire industiy of each commer- 
“cial country, it follows that so much of the value of com- 
"modities as goes to remunerate the capitalists’ sacrifice will 
“ throughout the range of domestic industry ” be proportioned 
to that sacrifice. This statement, however, seems to me to 
need restriction in more than one respect. In the first place, 

^ Political Economy^ Book II. c. xiv. § 2. 

‘ The case of the lowest grade of labour is more doubtful : see o. viii. § 5 
of this Book. It should be observed that this division of society into grades, 
within which industrial competition is supposed to be perfect, and between 
which it is supposed non-existent, does not correspond precisely to the facts 
of modem industrial communities; but it corresponds to these facts more 
closely than the older hypothesis of generally effective competition. Bioardo 
{Princtplee, o. i. § 2) avoids the conclusions above given by assuming that the 
differences in the remuneration of different kinds of labour are fixed and stable ; 
in which ease they would of course be independent of changes in demand. ** The 
** estimation,” he says, **in which different qualities of labour are held, comes 
** 80 on to be adjust^ in the market with sufficient precision for all practical 
** purposes... the scale, when once formed, is liable to little variation.” In any 
practical application of the theory of value the extent to which such fixity is 
actually m a in ta in ed by custom should be carefully noted ; but to assume fixity 
as normal is obviously inconsistent with the hypothesis of perfect competition. 
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it must be borne in mind, in all discussions of industrial 
competition, that the profits of private manu&cturers and 
traders are not published in statistical tables open to the 
inspection of all persons desirous of emplo3dng capital. The 
most observant man of business can usually attain only a rough 
approximation to the truth, in calculating the profits made in 
other industries and districts; and hence the equalising force 
of competition can only be assumed to act strongly and cer- 
tainly upon industries in which profits are either considerably 
above or considerably below the average. Within a somewhat 
broad maigin on either side of the average its operation cannot 
but be vague and feeble; and hence the normal cost of pro- 
duction that regulates supply must be conceived as having a 
similar indefiniteness. 

But Caimes’s statement involves a more fiindamental theo- 
retical difficulty. He appears to assume — with Mill and others 
— that the rate not only of interest but of that other element 
of profit which I have called "wages of management” must 
tend to be the same not only for capitals of the same amount, 
but even for capitals of different amount. But this assumption 
is hardly reconcileable with the proposition before quoted, that 
the remuneration of the (employing) capitalist tends to be 
proportioned to his sacrifice; since there seems no general 
ground for assuming that the trouble or other sacrifice involved 
in the emplo3m[ient of capital tends to be exactly proportioned 
to the amount of capital employed. I think ^ it probable, 
indeed, that the average rate of employers’ profit tends, for the 
most part, to be not cognisably less on large than it is on small 
capitals; chiefly because large capitalists willing to manage 
their own capital have important advantages in industrial 
competition. But I know no ground for supposing this to be 
uniformly the case in all industries: and so far as increased 
demand for products increases the scale of production in any 
industry — as is ordinarily the case in manufactures — it is at 
least not improbable that the employers who thi^ increase their 
capital may be ultimately forced by industrial competition to 
submit to a lowered proportional rate of profit per cent, of capital. 

And there is another and more obvious way in which the 

^ The grounds for this opinion will be more fully discussed in o. ix. § 3 
of this Book. 
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increase of production caused by a rise in demand will tend to 
modify the cost of production : namely, through the “tendency of 
“ every extension of the market to improve the processes of pro- 
“ duction ** which Mill notices later, in speaking of international 
trade. He remarks very justly^ that “a country which produces 
“ for a larger market than its own can introduce a more extended 
“ division of labour, can make greater use of machinery', and is 
“more likely to make inventions and improvements in the 
“ processes of production ” : and of course the statement applies 
equally where the market for any commodity within a country 
receives a material extension. The consequent diminution in 
cost of production will of course be very different in different 
cases: but we must recognise that any important rise in demand 
has a general tendency to cause such diminution*. 

§ 9. To sum up ; the Ricardian theory^ of the determination 
of Value by Cost of Production appear's to me incontrovertible, 
at least as applied to modem civilised communities, if it is 
understood in a broad and vague sense ; i.e., if it is understood 
merely to afSrm that industrial competition is a force constantly 
acting in the direction of equalising the remunerations of pro- 
ducers of the same class in different departments of industry, 
by increasing the supply — and so lowering the price — of com- 
modities of which the producers are known to be receiving 
remunerations above the average of their respective classes, 
and similarly diminishing the supply and raising the price of 
the products of less profitable industries. But in the more 
exact and definite fonn in which the theory is stated even by 
Mill, it appears to me open to grave objections. It is the least 
of these objections that the suppositions made are too simple 
and uniform to correspond closely to the facts ; defects of this 
kind beset all h)q)otheses framed for deductive reasoning on 
social phenomena, and all that we can do to remedy them is to 
note carefully the errors that thus come in and make a rough 
allowance for them. Of this nature is the error before pointed 
out in the supposition that industrial competition tends to 

^ Book III. c. xvn. § 5. 

^ It does not follow from this that a faU in demand will have a similar 
tendency to increase the cost of production : m most cases the effect of such a 
faU would, 1 conceive, rather be to diminish the number of separate establish- 
ments in which the branch of production in question was carried on. 
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establish a definite normal rate of profit in each industry, even 
when the statement is limited to capitals of about the same 
amount. As I have said, it is true that industrial competition 
tends to produce this result ; but in admitting this we ought to 
note how much the mutual knowledge of profits actually ob- 
tainable by producers &.lls short of the mutual knowledge of 
prices actually obtainable by dealers in a tolerably well- 
organised market of material products; and how in conse- 
quence the tendency to a normal rate of profits begins to act 
feebly^ and vaguely, at a considerable interval firom the attain- 
ment of the supposed definite result. In the case of wages this 
particular source of error is of less importance, since the actual 
rate of wages in any industry is easier to ascertain than the 
actual rate of profits ; but here, on the other hand, the propor- 
tion between remuneration and sacrifice that industrial com- 
petition tends to establish is actually subject to more serious 
retardation and interference from different causes: especially 
from the difficulty of attracting labour from district to district 
and from industry to industry’', and the different degrees in 
which custom and combination together operate in keeping 
wages up (or down) in different employments. So far, however, 
as the operation of these causes is independent of the demand 
for the product of the labour remunerated, they are more im- 
portant in the theory of distribution than in the general theoiy*^ 
of exchange; since they do not necessarily prevent the establish- 
ment, at any given time and place, of a normal cost of produc- 
tion towards which the market-price tends to return after any 
variation temporarily caused by changes in demand or acciden- 
tal excesses or deficiencies in supply. But so far as differences 
of wages are admittedly due to causes of which the operation is 
necessarily affected by variations in the demand for different 
kinds of labour — and we have seen that this is the case accord- 
ing to Miirs own view of industrial grades— it is manifestly 
illegitimate to regard cost of production as independent of 
demand. And this is equally the ease, so far- as increased 
aggregate production of a commodity tends to economy in the 
amount of labour required for a given amount of product ; and 
iK> fitr, on the other hand, as it tends to raise the price of 
the “raw produce” that it emplojns, directly or indirectly, as 
material. Hence it appears to me unscientific to say broadly 
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that the value of things which can be increased in quantity at 
pleasure does not depend (except accidentally, and during the 
** time necessaiy for production to adapt itself) upon demand.” 
Even where the cost of production can be assumed to be 
approximately the same for all producers, we should represent 
the facts more exactly by supposing that in any given social 
and industrial conditions this cost of production will vary with 
the amount produced, just as we suppose that the amount 
demanded will vary with the price ; though the former variation 
will no doubt be generally much slighter than the latter. . The 
proposition, therefore, that the natural price of any product of 
this kind is equal to its cost of production, is certainly a true 
statement — on the assumption and with the qualifications 
already explained — but it is in almost all cases theoretically 
insufBcient. Our formula must rather be, that it is a price at 
which the amount demanded is equal to the amount that 
would permanently be produced at a cost equal to the price, 
supposing social and industrial conditions unchanged \ 

And in the case of products of MilFs third class, of which 
the cost of production must be taken to be different for different 
portions of the aggregate amount produced, and to increase 
steadily as the aggregate increases, the formula becomes some- 
what more complicated ; the natural price must be stated to be 
that at which adequate remuneration could just be afforded to 
the producers of the costliest portion that it would be per- 
manently WQrth while to produce, if social and industrial 
conditions remained unaltered. 

We are thus enabled to shew the close relation, which Mill’s 
phraseology certainly tends to obscure, between the competitive 
determination of Natural Price, and that of Market Price. 
Market Price — supposing it definite and single as it would be 
in a perfect market — was explained to be the price at which 
the demand for the product in question would be sufficiently 
extensive to take off the actual supply (allowing for the 
possible withdrawal of a part of this supply in view of a 
prospective rise in demand or diminution of supply); while 
Natural Price (as we have seen) is similarly determined as 
the price at which the demand would be sufficiently extensive 

^ It Is quite conceivable that, aa in the ease discussed in § 4, there may be 
several such {nrioes. 
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to take off the supply which, assuming social and industrial 
conditions unchanged, might permanently' be expected to be 
produced at that price. There is, in fact, no sharp line to be 
drawn between the determinants in the two cases ; prospective 
changes in cost of production, if their effect may be expected to 
be rapid and considerable, will enter into the calculations of 
dealers that influence market-prices through supply, as much as 
any other conditions of prospective supply or demand. 

§ 10. The dependence of Value on Cost of Production and 
Demand together is further exemplified by the numerous cases 
in which two or more products are jointly produced by the same 
industrial process. “ For example, coke and coal-gas are both 
“ produced from the same material, and by the same operation. 
‘*In a more partial sense, mutton and wool are an example; 
“ beef, hides, and tallow,” &c. The values of the articles thus 
industrially connected are, as Mill himself explains*, determined 
by cost of production and demand conjointly in a complicated 
manner, which varies with the nature and extent of the con- 
nexion. All that can be stated generally is that the prices and 
amounts of any such set of products, under the action of in- 
dustrial competition, will tend to conform to two conditions. 
Firstly, the prices will tend to be such that the sum of them will 
repay their joint cost of production, including normal profit* on 
the capital employed : secondly, the amounts will tend to be such 
that the demand for each article at the price will just about 
take off the supply^ It should be observed that in the 
examples above given the products are so connected that 
their amounts must increase or decrease together: but often 
they are wholly or to some extent alternatives, so that an 
increase in the production of one will, in the first instance 

1 ** Permanentlj ” — beoaase from the risk of starting a new business, espeoi- 
ally in industries where production is on a large scale, from the difficulty of 
removing capital durably invested in forms specially adapted to particular in- 
dustries, and other similar causes, market-prices, however peiffiot competition 
became, would often be liable to remain long above or below their ooireqwnding 
natural prices. 

* Book III. 0 . xvL 

s By normal profit *’ 1 mean ** profit not much above or below the average 
** profit to be obtained on equal amounts of capital in other industries that do 
** not impose more sacrifices or require scarcer qualifications.*’ 

* Here again it is possible that these conditions may be equally satisfied by 
several different adjustments of prices and amounts. 
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at least, be attended by a diminution in the production of 
the other. For instance, chickens and eggs are connected in 
this latter way. In the former case any rise in the demand for 
one only of the connected products, since by raising the joint 
price it will increase the supply of both, must obviously tend 
to lower the price of the other ; as the sale of this latter will 
have to be extended without any rise in the demand for it. 
In the second case, on the other hand, any sudden rise in the 
demand for either product is likely to raise the price of the 
other temporarily — and perhaps permanently — by causing 
restriction of its supply. A more indirect connexion of this 
second class is that which subsists between commodities of 
which the production requires the same kind of raw or 
auxiliary material. In all such cases a rise in the demand 
for one of the connected commodities will in the first instance 
tend to increase the cost of production of the other; but 
whether this increase will tend to be sustained will depend on 
whether the production of the material in question becomes 
more costly, in whole or in part, by being incioased in 
amount. 

Another case that may be classed under the head of joint 
production is that in which different commodities are produced 
by the same labourers, but by industrial processes altogether 
separate: as when cultivators of the soil supplement their 
agricultural earnings by domestic manufactures in winter. The 
primaiy tendency of industrial competition is to keep the total 
remuneration of any class of labourers approximately equal to 
that of any other class whose labour does not entail materially 
more sacrifices, or require scarcer qualifications or more costly 
preparation. Hence, in the case which we are considering, it 
affects primarily the aggregate price of the labourer’s different 
products, just as if they were produced by the same industrial 
process ; and it acts directly on the price of each separate kind 
of product, only so far as the producers have competing oppor- 
tunities of emplQ)ning profitably the particular portion of work- 
time which this product absorbs. But when a man has two 
occupations, of which one is the main source of his income, while 
the other is merely taken up to fill the fhigments of time left 
by the former, his opportunities of emplo)dng these fragments 
profitably are likely to be somewhat restricted : so that, if the 
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supply of what is produced in these leavings of work-time is 
sufficient to meet the demand at a price below what industrial 
competition under ordinary conditions would require, the price 
of the product is likely to be determined mainly by the relations 
of quantity and demand, — so long as it is enough to induce the 
labourer to prefer work to leisure. 

Finally, it should be noticed that the values of two com- 
modities may be connected through Demand, as well as through 
Supply ; so far as one of the two is, either in ordinary con- 
sumption or in any kind of production, a substitute for the 
other. Thus (e,g.) an extension in the demand for mutton, due 
to a fall in its value, would have the effect of restricting the 
demand for beef, and would tend thereby to affect its cost of 
production and value. Indeed this kind of connexion may be 
said to subsist, in an attenuated form, among commodities 
generally ; since such an extension in the demand for any one 
commodity as makes the aggregate price paid for it a larger 
share of the income of the community, tends pro tanto to 
reduce the demand for all other articles of consumption. The 
actual extent to which any one commodity may thus become 
an alternative for any other is of course extremely different 
in different cases ; and a careful examination of these varying 
connexions is a fundamentally important element in any 
investigation of the specific laws of demand of different 
commodities. 

§ 11. The point last noticed is important in considering a 
case in the determination of value, which — to avoid needless 
complexity — I have left out of account in the preceding dis- 
cussion : i.e., the case of durable products, of which the supply 
in the market at any time is to a material extent not obtained 
firom producers, but consists of second-hand articles sent back 
into the market by consumers. Sometimes such second-hand 
commodities — as {e.g,) old books, furniture and works of art 
generally — rise, more or less out of competition with any first- 
hand products, to a scarcity price which has no relation to 
cost of production. Even here, however, we cannot generally 
regard the supply as given independently of the price: since 
the quantity supplied will tend to be somewhat increased by 
any rise in price, just as the quantity demanded tends to be 
diminished : so that a rise in price caused by an intensification 
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of demand tends to be partly counteracted by the increased in- 
ducement to consumers to send back the articles into the market. 
Sometimes, again, the second-hand commodity is practically 
only an alternative for a first-hand commodity of a different 
quality, — as in the case of second-hand clothes. Where the two 
^ds of supply compete effectively with each other, — as in the 
important case 'of. houses, — the second-hand supply of course 
tends to affect the price of the first-hand articles by lowering 
the demand for them, as above explained; while the cost of 
production of the first^iand commodity tends to affect the price 
of the second-hand one in a peculiar indirect way ; the natural 
price of the latter tends to correspond to the cost of producing 
not the same article, but an article equally useful. The value 
thus determined may — through deterioration and change of 
fiishion — ^be indefinitely less, not only than the cost of pro- 
ducing the original article, but even than the cost of re- 
producing it in its present condition. So long as the demand 
at the price thus determined cannot be satisfied by the second- 
hand supply, the market-price of the latter will be effectively 
maintained by the cost of producing an equally useful article : 
but if at any time the second-hand supply is more than 
'sufficient to meet the demand at this natural” price, the 
market-price of the commodity may of course be for a time 
simply determined by the relation of quantity to demand. This 
(e.g.) is liable to be th^ case with certain portions of the supply 
of immovable articles, such as buildings. 



CHAPTER III. 

THEOBY OF INTERNATIONAL VALUES. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter the cost of carriage of com- 
modities to the markets in which their price is actually deter- 
mined has been cursorily noticed as a normal element in the 
cost of production. It is almost superfluous to observe that it 
is an element to which the development of industiy has hitherto 
tended to give continually increasing importance. Though 
the progress of invention has steadily operated to reduce the 
average cost of conveying a given weight of goods over a given 
space; still the amount of goods carried and the distances over 
which they are conveyed have continually increased in a greater 
ratio; so that, in the most civilised part of the world, the 
proportion of the labour and capital of mankind at present 
employed in the business of moving goods is larger than it was 
at any earlier period in the history of civilisation. This is so 
strikingly the case that the growth of a nation’s foreign trade is 
sometimes vaguely spoken of as though it constituted absolute 
and unquestionable evidence of advance in industrial prosperity. 
It may, therefore, be useful to point out — ^what might otherwise 
seem too obvious to be wort^ stating — that it is ceteris paribuLS 
an economic disadvantage that any commodity should be pro- 
duced at a distance firom the maikLet in which it is normally 
sold ; and that if in any case this disadvantage can be got rid of 
— ^without incurring any equally serious drawback — ^through 
the production at home of some commodity hitherto imported 
from abroad, the resulting diminution of ti^e would obviously 
be a mark of industrial improvement, and not of retrogression. 
And df priori we have every reason to suppose that, in the 
8. p. B. 14 
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continually changing conditions of industry, opportunities for 
this kind of improvement will continually present themselves ; 
and that the vis inertiae of custom is no less liable to main- 
tain the importation from abroad of goods which might be 
advantageously produced in the proximity of their market, 
than it is to keep any other part of the process of production 
in an economically backward condition. And, therefore, while 
the progress of industry, under the stimulus of alert and 
enlightened self-interest, may be doubtless expected to extend 
and enlarge trade continually in some directions, it is at 
the same time probable that it will reduce and diminish it 
in others. 

As in the present chapter I propose to consider the special 
conditions affecting the value of commodities produced at a 
considerable distance from their consumers, it seems expedient 
to obtain a clear view of the cases in which such production 
is likely to be remunerative, and may accordingly be assumed 
as a normal element of a competitively organised industrial 
society. The following are the chief cases which it is important 
to distinguish. 

I. Some commodities for which there is a general demand 
cannot be produced at all except in certain localities, situated 
at a considerable distance from important sections of their 
consumers. This is the case, generally speaking, with metals 
and other products of extractive industry ; and also with certain 
agricultural products, such as wines of special quality. 

II. There are other staples of international trade which 
could generally be produced at a moderate distance from their 
consumers, at least over a large part of the region inhabited by 
civilised man; but which can be most economically produced, 
even for distant markets, if a portion at least of the required 
supply of them is transported thither from certain places which 
offer special natural advantages for their production. This is 
the case, to a varying extent, with com and other important 
products of agriculture. 

ni. In other cases, again, commodities can be most 
economically produced for distant markets not on account of 
any special advantages afforded by the place in which they are 
m^e, but because the cost of carriage is outweighed by the 
economic gain through co-operation and division of labour, 
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obtained by the concentration of a manu&Ksture — or of several 
connected manufactures — in one locality. To some extent this 
gain consists merely in the substitution of a more important 
saving of carriage for a less important ; the cost of conveying 
raw and auxiliary materials required in the manu&cture, or of 
convejring the product itself from one set of worker^ to another, 
being reduced by the local concentration of connected industries 
to an extent that more than compensates for the additional 
cost of conveying the finished product to the consumer. But 
besides this, various other advantages, previously noticed ^ of 
production on a large scale are obviously only obtainable if a 
correspondingly large normal demand can be secured for the 
product ; and in the case of commodities of which the amount 
consumed by any one individual is small, an extensive demand 
must necessarily be the demand of consumers scattered over a 
wide area. 

IV. The gain thus derivable from co-operation rendering 
it economically advantageous for men to aggregate themselves 
in the large, closely packed masses which we find in continually 
increasing size in modem industrial towns, it becomes corre- 
spondingly necessary to obtain the supply of food, fuel, and 
certain other commodities requii’ed in large amounts for the 
ordinary consumption of any such mass by bringing a large part 
of it from a considerable distance. 

V. Finally, we have to notice the important case in which 
a commodity is most economically obtained from a distance, 
even though it could be produced in the neighbourhood of its 
market with no greater — or even less — expenditure of labour 
and capital; because the returns obtainable by equal labour 
and capital in some other employment ai*e so much greater, 
that the loss involved in employing them to produce the 
commodity in question would more than counterbalance the 
saving in cost of carnage. A striking instance of this Wiis 
furnished by the gold discoveries of Australia; one consequence 
of which was that Australia began to import cheese and butter 
largely fi*om abroad, although the pistures of New South Wales 
and Victoria offer unusual facilities for daiiy-fimning. The 
high average remunemtion obtainable by labour in gold-mining 


^ Cf. Book 1. c. iv. § G. 


14—2 
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had raised the wages of Australian labour .generally — and 
therefcHre in daiiy-fimning — so much, that the consequent 
additional cost of making butter in Australia was greater than 
the cost of conveying it fix>m Irelands 

§ 2. It is evident that this last cause of foreign trade can 
only operate, so &r as physical or social obstacles render the 
mobility of labour temporarily or permanently imperfect. Had 
it been as ea^ to draw over Irish labourers to Australia as it is 
to bring them to England, their influx would soon have brought 
down wages to a point at which it would have been less ex- 
pensive to produce the butter required by Australia in Australian 
dairies. Now, according to Mill, it is only on account of this 
imperfect mobility that a special formula is required for deter- 
mining the values of commodities brought from distant places ; 
because owing to^the differences which this imperfect mobility 
allows to subsist between the remuneration of labourers or 
capitalists or both in different countries, cost of production 
is prevented from determining the normal value of such im- 
ported commodities. To take Mill’s illustration : suppose 
England imports wine from Spain, giving cloth in exchange: 
then if the cloth and the wine were both made in Spain, they 
“ would exchange at their cost of production in Spain ; if they 
“ were made in England, they would exchange at their cost of 
“production in England. But” — we are told — “all the cloth 
“ being made in England, and all the wine in Spain, they are 
“ in circumstances to which the law of cost of production is not 
“ applicable. We must accordingly fall back” upon what “ may 
“ be appropriately named the Equation of International Demand”; 
the principle, namely, that “ the produce of a country exchanges 
“for the produce of other countries at such values as are 
“ required in order that the whole of her exports may exactly 
“pay for the whole of her imports”*. 

This Equation of Reciprocal Demand — if the phrase be not 
too dignified for a formula that contains so little information — 
will doubtless tend to be realised in international as well as in 
domestic trade: but I cannot agree with Mill that cost of 
production is to be left altogether out of account in the former, 
any more than in the latter case. His error appears to me 

^ Cl Gaimei, JSMoyt in Political Economy^ i. p. 88. 

* imi, PoiUiedl Economy^ Book III. o. zviii. §§ 1, 4. 
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most simply manifested in the earlier part of his argument, in 
which, to exhibit the "elementary principle of Intematioiial 
"Values,” he supposes, for the sake of argument, that the 
carriage of commodities from one country to the other could be 
effect^ without labour and without cost. It is easy to shew 
that, in the circumstances thus supposed, cost of production 
must determine the value of exported commodities just as much 
as the value of commodities consumed at home; unless we 
frirther suppose that, after the trade is established, there is no 
product common to the trading countries — a supposition mani- 
festly extravagant in the case of England and Spain (which Mill 
takes as an example) as well as of most other countries inhabited 
by modem nations\ For let us suppose that there is at least 
one other commodity — say com — which is produced both 
in England and in Spain. According to Mill’s general theory 
of value, discussed in the preceding chapter, the relative 
values ot cloth and com in England must be determined 
by their comparative costs of production; and, again, the 
relative values of wine and com in Spain must be determined 
in the same way. But if we suppose cost of carriage to be 
eliminated, there is no reason why the value either of wine or 
cloth should be altered by exportation; hence, the values of 
both wine and cloth relatively to com, and therefore relatively 
to each other, must be as much determined by cost of produc- 


' A critio of this chapter — Mr Bastable, Theory of International Trade^ 
Appendix 0— says that 1 haye ** forgotten that Mill expressly regards” this 
further hypothesis as a necessary consequence of the non-existence of cost of 
** carriage. *But for it,’ he says, * every commodity would be regularly imported 
* or regularly exported. A country would make nothing for itself which it did 
*< ( not also make for other countries’” {Principles, iii. 16, § 2). This, however, 
does not amount to saying that there would be no product common to any two 
trading countries, if cost of carriage were non-existent: since, granting Mill's 
inference, two countries might still make the same thing for export to a third 
as well as for home consumption. But though Mill's statement is not quite so 
extravagant as that which Mr Bastable regards as its equivalent, it is oertainly 
quite incorrect, — as, indeed, Mr Bastable points out. For it is obvious that in 
the case of any of the chief products of agriculture and minmg, a country might 
be able to produce a portion of the quantity required for its own demand as 
economically as it could be produced dsewhera, and yet unable to produce more 
except at a cost rapidly increasing with the amount : in this case, if we suppose 
the cost of international carriage annihilated, it would stOl produce something 
for itself which it did not produce for other countries. 
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tion as the values of home commodities are^ The '' Equation 

of International Demand ” will still be maintained, but it will 
have no effect in determining the value of wine or cloth ; since, 
if we leave cost of carriage out of account, there can be no 
reason why the wine should be paid for entirely in cloth, or 
vice vered ; there can be no reason why any debt remaining on 
either side, after balancing the wine against the cloth, should 
not be liquidated in com or some other commodity. As we 
have seen in the preceding chapter, the costs of production of 
all the commodities concerned will, generally speaking, tend to 
be somewhat modified by changes in the demand for them : but 
this consideration is not in itself a reason for special treatment 
of international values ; since, under the circumstances supposed, 
the demands of the two different countries for each commodity 
might be treated as one aggregate demand. 

It would seem then, that if cost of carriage Were left out 
of account there would be no need of a special principle for 
determining International Values. And in fact it appears to me 
that this need essentially depends on a condition to which Mill 
has not adverted : namely, that in explaining the determination 
of international values — or rather of the values of wares inter- 
changed between distant places — we have to take into account 
not merely the expense of conveying wares into the foreign 
country, but also the expense of bringing home their value in 
some form or other. If we take this double cost of carriage 
into account, we shall find that cost of production including 
“carriage” has an important relation to the detennination of 
the price of the products of foreign trade : as giving the limits 
between which the competitive price tends to vary according to 
the varying conditions of demand for foreign products in each 
country. 

This will become clearer if we consider an exceptional case 
in which cost of production, thus understood, would determine 
the value of the products of foreign trade, on the assumption 
•of free competition, as definitely as it can determine the value 
of commodities produced at home. 

^ It does not of oonrse follow that the wine and cloth wUl exchange for each 
other in pn^rtion to their respective costs ; since, if (as Mill supposes) labour 
and capital are imperfectly mobile, the cost of producing com may be different 
in the two countries. 
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Suppose there are two countries A and B, precisely similar 
in their conditions of production as regards all commodities 
except silk, which is produced in A and is incapable of being 
produced in B, though it would be eagerly consumed there;, 
and suppose that a trade previously prevented is now opened 
for the first time between A and B. Silk will undoubtedly be 
carried from A to B, but as the trader could take back nothing 
which would have a higher value in A than it had in B, he 
must to recoup himself sell the silk permanently at a value 
which will pay not only the whole expense (including normal 
profit*) of carrying it from A to B, but also the whole expense 
of carrying back something else — whatever can be most con- 
veniently carried — from B to A. He must charge this, in order 
to get the ordinary profit ; and competition would prevent him 
from charging more. In this case the normal value of silk in B 
will evidently exceed its value in A by exactly the double cost 
of carriage between the two countries: and will therefore be 
determined by the cost of production just as much as the value 
of silk in A was before the trade was opened. 

The case supposed is no doubt highly improbable; and 
even if it existed at the outset, it would most likely be modified 
in consequence of the trade itself. It is almost certain that 
there would be some commodity in the production of which 
the second country B had a certain advantage — which if pro- 
duced in A had to be produced at a higher relative cost of 
production. Let us suppose that there is one such commodity ; 
which we will take to be hardware. Then, even though the 
advantage be comparatively slight, and less than would be 
required to pay the cost of carrying the hardware from B to A, 
it is evident that the trader who exports the silk to B will 
gain something extra by bringing back the proceeds of its sale 
to A in hardware rather than any other article. And this 
extra gain — like any other diminution in the expenses of 
bringing an article to market — industrial competition will tend 
to transfer to the consumers. But the question still remains, 
To which set of consumers will it be transferred ? to those of 
A or to those of B ? If the amount imported from B is not 

^ For the parpose of this hypothetical reasoning it is legitimate to suppose 
** normal profit ” to be more definitely and simply determined than we have seen 
to be actually the case. 
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au£Sciexit to supply the whole demand for hardware in A, at the 
price at which it can be remuneratiirely produced in that 
ooimtiy^ the normal price of hardware in A may be kept up by 
its home cost of production ; so that the consumers of silk in B 
will reap the whole extra gain. But if we suppose that, when 
the trade is iiilly established, neither of the wares exchanged 
is produced in the importing country, the principle that price 
**must correspond to cost of production” does not determine 
in which of two different ways the traders’ profits will tend to 
be brought down to the ordinary level, — whether by selling A’s 
wares a little cheaper in B or B’s wares a little cheaper in A. 
The combination of these two results that the competition of 
traders will tend to bring about will be determined ceteris 
paribus, as I shall presently explain, by the relation of the 
demand for A’s wares in B to the demand for Ks wares in A. 
But at any rate it must be a combination that will realise 
Mill’s " Equation of International Demand”: the trade will not 
be in equilibrium unless the quantity of A’s wares sold in B 
equal in value the quantity of B’s wares sold in A‘: and the 
tendency to this result will operate equally, however many 
wares are exchanged on either side. The action of industrial 
competition must always be conceived as tending to bring about 
this equilibrium; though actually, as the laws of demand 
no less than the conditions of supply are continually varying, 
the point of equilibrium must be conceived to undeigo corre- 
sponding variations; and, at any given time, the tendencies 
towards equilibrium may easily be less strong than tendencies 
in the opposite direction, due to unforeseen changes in trade or 
industry*. 

§ 3. We may now observe that, in the above reasoning, it 
has not been explicitly assumed that labour and capital do not 
move fireely between the trading countries ; but we have made 
this assumption implicitly so far as we have ignored effects on 
labourers and capitalists, regarded as purchasers, of any changes 

^ I aasnme for the present that there are no payments to be made between 
the two countries on aooonnt of other transaetionB Uian those of trade. 

* Hill is right in pointing out that there may possibly be several points 
of equilibrium : the conditions of demand for the commodities exchanged may 
be such that the equation of reciprocal demand may be equally well establid^d 
at any one of a number of different sets of prices. But this possibility is not 
peculiar to the theory of International Values. 
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in the values of the wares exchanged in the trade. To this extent, 
the assumption of the imperfect mobility of labour and capital 
is no doubt required to give scope for the operation of the law of 
international values above stated.' For if we suppose a perfect 
mobility of labour and capital within any region, every change 
in the price of articles brought from a distance to any place in 
it must be conceived to have an effect proportional to its 
magnitude in attracting or repelling inhabitants from that 
place; and in this case the values of wares interchanged 
between two places within such a region will be determined 
ultimately not by the equation of reciprocal demand but by the 
tendency to equalise the aggregate of utilities obtainable by 
similar sacrifices in different localities. But if labourers duly 
supplied with capital will not transport themselves fi*om A to B, 
merely in order to get B’s exports cheaper at the cost of getting 
A’s exports dearer ; then, so far as trade between distant places 
exists, the normal values of the products of such trade will be 
determined by the equation of international demand. 

No doubt the varying degrees of mobility of labour and 
capital will have important effects on the course of international 
trade; since — as we have seen — if wages and interest are 
considerably higher in one countiy than in another it may be 
profitable for the former to import commodities which it could 
produce with less labour and capital at home. But in any case 
an essential part of the reason, why a special theoretical treat- 
ment has to be applied to the products of international trade, is 
that a double cost of carriage has here to be taken into account. 
In fSeict, we have a special case of the kind discussed at the 
close of the preceding chapter, in which the values of two 
commodities are causally connected through their being the 
joint products of one process of production; the one process 
here being the process of double carriage, each half of which is 
commercially inseparable from the other. 

1 must now explain a proviso which I should have placed 
earlier in this chapter, only that it is more easily understood at 
the point of the discussion which we have now reached. We 
cannot, in treating of international trade, conceive price ” as 
we conceived it in treating of the general theory of value, 
i,e., as money-price, the value of money being supposed to 
remain unchanged. For in treating of international trade, we 
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cannot legitimately assume that the value of gold and silver 
bullion — the metallic money of commerce — remains unchanged 
as we pass from one country to another; since bullion, being 
itself an article of trade, will tend to have in a country which 
obtains it by trade a value higher than that which it has where 
it is produced, by some portion of the cost of its own carriage 
and of that of the equivalent brought home in exchange for it. 
In the present discussion, therefore, we must conceive price as 
estimated not in the actual money of any of the trading 
countries, but b}^ a standard of value common to the countries, 
obtained by estimating and allowing for the differences in the 
value of actual money : and, for consistency, we must apply the 
same standard in estimating cost of production*. It will be 
convenient to distinguish the price so estimated as “ real price.” 
The manner in which this common standard of value is to be 
obtained has been explained in an earlier chapter*: in which 
also the degree of inexactness to which it is liable has been 
pointed out. 

With this proviso, we may say that, in the manner ex- 
plained in the preceding section, each of two mutually trading 
countries can normally obtain the wares of the other at a price 
somewhat less than cost of production plus double carriage, 
owing to the comparative advantage that it will usually have 
over the other in the production of some commodity. It may 
happen, of course, that each product is sold at such a price that 
it exactly pays its own cost of carriage : but there is no general 
tendency to this result. We can only say generally that the 
home cost of production together with double cost of carriage 
gives us a masdmum value, and home cost of production without 
cost of carriage a minimum value; between which the nonnal 
value of wares in a foreign country may vary indefinitely with 
the varying conditions of trade ; but no wares can rise, unless 
veiy temporarily, above the former point, and only under very 
exceptional circumstances can any fall below, the latter. In 

^ It will be observed that I do not follow Mill in sabstitnting ** labour ’* for 
«i as the main element of cost, when treating of international values. 

I think that the reason before given, for estimating cost of production in terms 
of remuneration and not of sacrifice, applies to the wares of international trade 
as much as to any other products. 

* Book I. c. ii. 
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actual trade it never happens that either extreme is reached, at 
least by the aggregate of a country’s exports : there are always 
some products to be found in producing which a country has 
at least a relative advantage as compared with some of the 
countries with which it trades; accordingly most (if not all) 
of the wares of international trade are normally sold in the 
countries importing them at prices which will pay at least some 
part of their cost of carriage, as well as their home cost of pro- 
duction. In speaking of the home cost of production of the wares 
exchanged, we must bear in mind that the cost of producing 
such wares — estimated separately fiom the cost of the trade 
itself— will often be materially altered by the extension of their 
sale which the trade brings about ; and their prices as imports 
will of course be altered in the same direction (though not 
necessarily in precisely the same ratio). On the one hand, 
in the case of manufactured articles, the extension of sale is 
sometimes the cause of a material cheapening in their cost of 
production, by enabling the manufacture to be carried on upon 
a larger scale ; while, on the other hand, in the case of agricul- 
tural produce, we can often observe that the initial rise of 
price which the foreign demand causes is sustained by a per- 
manent increase in the cost of producing the costliest portion 
of the article. Apart from these reactions of demand on cost 
of production, the division of double cost of carriage betw^een 
the two countries will depend upon the degree in which the 
demand in either country for the foreign wares of the other is 
more easily extensible than the corresponding demand on the 
other side, i,e,, is of such a kind that a comparatively small 
fall in the prices of the foreign wares causes, ceteris paHbus, 
a comparatively large extension in the purchases of them. The 
more this is the case, the larger will be the share of the double 
cost of carriage that will tend to be added to the imports of the 
country in question. For, through the oscillations of supply 
that practically determine, at any given time, the division of 
the double cost of carriage, this extensibility of demand will 
keep up the prices on the one side as compared with the other ; 
so that the equilibrium of trade will tend to be attained at 
a rate of interchange favourable to the country where the 
demand for foreign wares is less extensible. 

§ 4. The view above given of the determination of interna- 
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tional values may — with due precautions — ^be illustrated by the 
£Etmiliar phenomenon of the fluctuations in exchange of money 
between two countries. For it is by means of these fluctuations 
that the transactions of importation and exportation are- econo- 
mically connected ; since the pa3nments due to foreigners in con- 
sequence of importation a’-e normally liquidated by transferring 
the money-debts due from foreigners in consequence of exporta- 
tion. When the exchange between two countries is at par, any 
such debt — assuming for simplicity that its payment is certain 
and immediate and that both countries have standard coin of 
the same metal — is purchasable on either side for an amount 
of coined metal equivalent to that which the debt renders pay- 
able on the other side ; the instrument of transfer being usually 
a bill of exchange, — i.e., a written order by the exporting mer- 
chant directing his correspondent in the countr}" to which he 
has exported to pay the money due. In this way, when the 
exchange is at par between two countries, as the means of 
paying money due in either may be purchased in the other by 
an equivalent amount of domestic coin, the money-price of the 
wares of either in the other will tend to correspond to the 
money-cost of production at home together with the money-cost 
of carriage. But if the trade has produced an excess of debts 
on either side, it may not be possible to liquidate it without the 
pa3ntnent of actual coin : and then competition may increase the 
price of bills payable in the country to which coin has to be 
sent by a premium equivalent to the total cost of sending 
bullion or foreign coin to the country in question, and trans- 
forming it into the current coin of that countiy. When the 
price of bills has risen to this point, it is evident that the cost 
of importing wares from the country in question, to be paid for 
by these high-priced bills, must substantially include the cost 
of conveying the money back as well as the cost of carriage of 
the wares themselves. On the other hand, when the opposite 
extreme of the fluctuation is reached, the cost of carriage of the 
wares themselves is at least partly paid by premiums on bills'. 

These fluctuations accordingly exemplify and in a sense 
repreamtt the fluctuations in the real cost of obtaining foreign 
waics of which our theqiy gave an account. But, for the reason 

^ I say least partly,” beoause in most oases the expense of oonveying goods 

is greater than the expense of oonyeying money. 
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explained in the preceding section, the former do not exactly 
correspond to the latter : for if money have a greater purchasing 
power in (say) the United States thka in England, the addition 
to the real price of English goods in the United States, over 
their real price in England, will be correspondingly greater than 
it appears ; and vice verad. 

In the preceding discussion I have supposed for simplicity’s 
sake that only two countries are engaged in trade, and that 
their mutual indebtedness arises only from the exchange of 
their respective produce. In appl3ring the theory to concrete 
facts it must be borne in mind, first, that the mutual indebted-, 
ness of nations results ‘'from the relative totals of all the 
“amounts expended by each upon the other, whether in 
“payment of produce and manufactures, or for the purchase 
of shares and public securities, or for the settlement of profits, 
“commissions, or tributes of any kind, or for the discharge 
‘ of the expenses incurred in foreign residence or travel: in 
“fact, from the entire pajments (or promises to pay) which 
“ pass between the respective countries. The liability incurred 
“ is identical in its effect, whatever its origin may be ; every 
such liability has to be liquidated by the transmission either 
of money or of an order to receive money payable in the 
foreign country. Still the greater part of the transactions by 
which debts are incurred between countries, and the means of 
paying such debts obtained, consists of the importations and 
exportations of produce. 

And secondly, it must be borne in mind that the condition 
of the Foreign Exchanges of any country, and consequently 
the share that it pays of the cost of its foreign trade, depends 
on its relations of debit and credit not with each country sepa- 
rately, but with all countries taken together; since, through 
the process technically called arbitration of exchange, a pay- 
ment due from country A to country B may be made by 
assigning to B a debt due fiom a third country C to A. 
“There is some little additional expense, partly commission 
“ and partly loss of interest, in settling debts in this circuitous 
“manner, and to the extent of that small difference the ex- 
“ change with one countiy may vary apart fix>m that with 


^ €k>iolieii, Foreign Exchangee^ c. 2. 
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others; but in the main, the exchanges with all foreign 
“countries vary together, according as the countiy has a 
“balance to receive or to pay on the general result of its 
“foreign transactions.”^ 

§ 5. The theory above expounded applies, of course, to 
trade within a country no less than to foreign trade; unless, 
as I said before, the necessity of considering the equation of 
reciprocal demand is superseded by the assumption of a perfect 
^ mobility of capital and labour. It is, therefore, strictly to 
be called a “ theoiy of the values of wares exchanged between 
“ distant places,” rather than a theoiy of international values. 
It is true that in a country where the same paper cun^ency 
was used throughout, the facts that we have been examining 
would generally escape notice; because as the cost of trans- 
mitting money would be trifling, there could be no manifest 
fluctuations of inland exchange. Still, none the less would 
money be more abundant and prices at a higher level in towns 
or districts for whose products there was a keen demand in 
other parts of the country: so that the former would really 
bear less than an equal share of the cost of the trade that they 
carried on with the latter. Acconiingly, there is no shaiq^ 
distinction to be drawn — apart from the etfects of govein- 
mental interference — between the laws actually governing the 
values of products sold within the coi^try in which they are 
produced, and the laws governing the values of imported w^ares. 
All that can be said is that in dealing with a modem civilised 
country, duly furnished with means of communication and con- 
veyance and substitutes for coin, the error involved in our as- 
sumption that the market values of domestic products tend to 
be everywhere the same, allowing for the cost of their carriage 
to market, will generally speaking be comparatively slight ; 
whereas in considering the values of the wares of international 
trade, a similar error would not unfrequently be material®. 

At the same time, it is only in the case of Foreign Trade 

^ Mill, Book in. 0 . XX, § 8. 

‘ Hence, in the disonssion of the preceding chapter, we neglected, for sim- 
plicity’s sake, the differences in the purchasing power of money in different 
localities within the same country. These differences, as we have before seen, 
it is theoretically impossible to estimate with perfect exactness ; but it should be 
observed that so far as they actually exist, a further theoretical imperfection is 
introduced into the determination of value by cost of production. 
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that the investigation of the conditions of favoumble inter- 
change excite practical interest; because it is only in this 
case that there has ever been a serious question of govern- 
mental interference with a view of making the interchange 
more favourable. Whether such interference can ever be on 
the whole expedient I do not now propose to discuss: but it 
may be observed that the theoretical determination of the divi- 
sion of the expenses of foreign trade does not enable us to 
determine the total amount of the gain resulting from such 
trade to either nation. To know this, we must know what 
each nation would have produced with the labour and capital 
now employed in producing for foreign trade: which generally 
we can but vaguely guess. 

Nor, again, does it in any way follow that the nation that 
pays the greatest share of the double cost of carriage is the 
one that gains least. Indeed the very opposite may very likely 
be the fact ; as will appear if we look again at the hypothetical 
case considered in § 2, where we supposed an entirely unre- 
ciprocated demand in one country B for the products of another 
country A. Under these circumstances, as we saw, the trade 
tends to be carried on under the most unfavourable condi- 
tions possible for B, so far as the division of expenses is con- 
cerned ; since the consumers in B have to pay the whole of the 
double cost of carriage. On the other hand, it is not improbable 
that the consumers in B will have the greater gain in utility ; 
since they obtain access by the trade to an entirely new com- 
modity, whereas the inhabitants of A only obtain at best a 
somewhat more economical way of acquiiing commodities pro- 
ducible at home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DEFINITION OF MONEY. 

§ 1. In the course of the preceding chapter we have been 
led to see the importance, in the theory of “international” 
values, of a clear view of the nature and causes of variations 
in the value of money. But the very denotation of the term 
money is so fluctuating and imcertain, that before we discuss 
the laws by which its value is determined, it seems desirable 
to make a thorough and systematic attempt to define the term 
itself^ 

1 Jevone, in his excellent little book on ** Money,’’ tells ns that the ingenious 
attempts that have been made to define money ** involve the logical blander 
**of supposing that we may, by settling the meaning of a single word, avoid 
** all the complex differences and various conditions of many things, requiring 
** each its own definition.” .Without denying that this blunder has been some- 
times committed, I think it misleading to suggest, as Jevons does, that the 
attempt to define a class-name necessarily implies a neglect of the q>ecifio 
differences of the things contained in the class. Indeed, when he goes on to 
say that the many things which are or may be called money — ** bullion, standard 
«coin, token coin, convertible and inconvertible notes, legal tender and not 
** legal tender, cheques of various kinds, mercantile bills, exchequer bills, stock 
** certificates, <kc.*’ — ** require each its own definition,” he apparently mamtains 
the rather paradoxical position that it is logically correct to give detoitions of a 
number of species, but logically erroneous to try to define their conmon genus. 
It is easy to shew that several at least of these more special notions present just 
the same sort of difficulties when we attempt to determine them precisely as the 
wider notion ” money ” does. For instance, the distinction between bullion and 
coin seems at first si^t plain eikOQC^ ; but when we arik under which head we 
are to classify gold pieces circulating at their market value in a country that 
has a single silver standard, we see that it is not after aU so easy to define com. 
The characteristio of being materially coined, — thkt is, cut and stamped by 
autherify, — though it has always been combined in our own experience with the 
diaracteristio of being legal tender, is capable of being separated from it ; so 
that we have to dioose between the two in onr definition, fittmilarly, we may 
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As in previous attempts to obtain definition^ it seenui 
best to begin by a carefol and unbiassed consideration oi 
the actual usage of the term. And here we are met at the 
outset by a rather remarkable phenomenon. There seems to 
be a tolerable accord among persons who write about money in 
England at the present time, as to the denotation that ought 
to be given to the term when they directly attempt to de^e 
it; at any rate, the margin of difference is inconsideiable in 
comparison with the amount of their agreement. Unfortu- 
nately the denotation so given disagrees very widely with 
their customary use of the term when they are not trying to 
define it; and this discrepancy is not of a minor kind, but 
as fundamental as can well conceived. When the ques- 
tion is expressly raised they have no doubt that by money 
they mean what they also call currency, that is, coin and 
bank-notes. They see the need of distinguishing the latter 
as paper money or paper currency; and they recognise the 
existence of a narrower definition which restricts the term 
money to coined metal, on the view that bank-notes are mere 
promises to pay money, which ought not to be confounded with 


inquire whether hp eaUing notes oonyertible it is merely meant that their ieraer 
has promified to convert them into coin on demand, or whether a belief ia 
affirmed that he would so convert them if required? If the latter alternative 
be choeen, it must be evident that the legitimacy of such a belief must depend 
upon the nature and extent of the provisions made by the issuer for meeting 
demands for coin ; so that in order to define convertibility precisely we shall 
have to determine what provisions are adequate, and whether all possible demands 
should be provided for or only such as may reasonably be expected. Then 
further, how shall we treat the case— which used to be common in the United 
States—of notes for which coin will almost certainly be paid if demanded, but 
not without a serious loss of good-will to the demander? In diort, we eannot 
escape the proverbial difficulties of drawing's line, if we attempt to use any 
economic terms with precision ; and instead of seeing in these difficulties— as 
Jevons seems to do— a ground for not making the attempt, I venture to takto an 
exactly opposite view of them. I think that there is no method so convenient 
for bringing before the mind the ‘^complex differsnees and various eonditSona** 
of the matters that it is occupied in studying, as just this effort to define general 
terms. The gain derived from this proeeas (as I have urged in a pcevions 
chapter) is quite independent oi its success. We may find that the re aso ns for 
drawing any proposed line between money and things rather like money ace 
bal a nced and indecisive. But sinoe such reasons must consist in statements 
of the important resemblances and differences of the things that we ace trying 
to classiy, the knowledge of them most be usefdl in eco nomi c leasoning; 
whatever definition we may ultimately adopt. 

8. P. I. 
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money, however currently they may be taken for it. But they 
are generally disposed to reject this view as a heresy; and 
though the narrower sense is that adopted by several econo- 
mists of repute, I imagine that it would be reg^Eurded as at least 
old-&shion^ by practical men; except so far as the word is 
quite technically employed in relation to the details of banking 
business. Again, though in the '' Besumption” controversy 
in the United States it was maintained that inconvertible 
notes ought not to be regarded as money, I do not think 
a definition excludihg such notes — ^but including convertible 
notes — ^has ever found favour in England ; although English 
financial authorities are of course agreed that inconvertible 
paper, is a bad kind of monqy. Further, our authorities allow 
that there is a certain resemblance between bank-notes and 
bills of exchange, letters of credit, promissory notes issued by 
private persons, &c.; but though they may regard these latter 
as constituting an “auxiliary currency,” they do not consider 
them to be currency in the strictest sense, and therefore do not 
call them money. The only important point on which their 
utterances are doubtful or conflicting is the question whether 
notes issued by private banks and not made legal tender should 
be considered as money ; the importance of this question, how- 
ever, so far as England is concerned, is continually diminishing. 
But when bankers and merchants, or those who write for them, 
are talking of “money” in the sense in which, generally speak- 
ing, they are most practically concerned with it, — of money 
which is said to be sonietimes “scarce” and at other times 
“plentiful” in what is called the “money market,” — ^they speak 
of something which must be defined quite differently. For 
though coin and bank-notes form a specially important part of 
money-market money, still, in such a country as England where 
deposit-banking is fully developed and payment by cheque 
customary, the greater part of such money must consist of 
bankers* promises to pay coin^ on demand, not “embodied** or 
represented otherwise than by rows of figures in their books. 

What has just been said will appear to some of my readera 

1 It maybe said that English bankers are not strictly liable to pay their debts 
in com, as they may tender Bank of England notes instead. But as these notes 
are only legal tender so long as the Issue Department of the Bank of England 
givbs coin for them on demand, the phrase in the text is substantially accurate. 
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a truism. But there are probably others to whom it will 
appear a paradox; and for the sake of these latter it will be 
well to pause and illustrate pretty fully this use of the term 
Money, t shall take my illustrations from Bagehpt’s Lombard 
Street as being a widely read book written by a distinguished 
economist for practical men. Now it is true that Bagehot never 
says that in speaking of the money of Lombard Street, the 
possession of which makes England "the greatest moneyed 
country in the world/* he means a commodity of which the 
greater part exists only in the form of bankers* obligations to 
pay money on demand, not even embodied in bank-notes. But 
there are many passages in which it is clear that he can mean 
nothing else^«. Take, for example, the following: — 

" Every one is aware that l^gland.-.bas much more iinme- 
"diately disposable and ready cash than any other country. 

" But very few persons are aware how much greater the ready 
" balance — the floating loan-fund, which can be lent to any one 
" for any purpose — is in England than it is anywhere else in the 
" world. A very few figures will shew how large the London 
" loan-fund is, and how much greater it is t)xan any other. The 
"known deposits — the deposits of banks which publish their 
" accounts — are, in 

" London (31st December, 1872) . . £120,000,000 

« Paris (27th February, 1873) . . 13,000,000 

" New York (February, 1873) . 40,000,000 

" German Empire (31st January, 1873) . 8,000,000 

" And the unknown deposits — ^the deposits in banks which do 
" not publish their accoimts — are in London much greater than 
" those in any other of these cities. The bankers’ deposits of 
" London are many times greater than those of any other city— 
" those of Great Britain many times greater than those of any 
" other country ** •. 

Here Bagehot clearly regards these bankers’ deposits as " im- 
" mediately disposable and ready cash.” But if we ask ourselves 
where and in what form this "cash” exists, it must be evident 
that, at any given time, most of it exists only in the form of 

^ There are, no doubt, other paasages in Lombard Street^oM will be pfeeentlj 
notioed— where ** money *’ is used in the narrower aense of ** metallio mon^." 

* Lombard Street, o. i., p. 4. 
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liabilities or obligations, acknowledged by rows of figures in the 
bankers’ books ; and that it is transferr^ fix>m owner to owner, 
and thus fulfils all the functions of a medium of exchange, 
without ever assuming a more material shape. Most persons, 
no doubt, who have not specially considered the matter, have 
a vague impression that these figures in bankers’ books ^'repre- 
^^sent” sovereigns or bank-notes; which, though they are not 
actually in the banker’s possession, have yet passed through his 
hands, and exist somewhere in the commercial world. But 
if this view does not vanish on a few moments’ reflection, it 
must at any rate be effectually dispelled by a perusal of Lombard 
Street ; since the main drift of that book is to bring prominently 
forward the feet that, in consequence of the "one-reserve system” 
upon which English banking is constructed, but little of this 
immense " loan-fund which can be lent to any one ” could possibly 
be presented in the shape of coin or bank-notes. Of course 
some portion of the money lent by London bankers is continually 
taken from them in this shape. But a little reflection on the 
mode in which it is borrowed and used will shew how com- 
paratively small this portion is. Such loans are chiefly made 
to traders, either directly by the bankers or through the agency 
of the bill-brokers ; and when a trader borrows from his bank, 
he almost always does so by having the loan placed to his credit 
in his banker’s books, and drawing against it by cheques ; and 
the effect of such cheques, for the most part, is not to cause the 
money to be produced in the form of coin or notes, but merely 
to transfer the claim on the banker to some other customer of 
the same or some other bank. The bank-notes and gold are 
merely the small change of such loans; and it is only when 
money is lent to manufacturers and fermers, who have large 
sums to pay in wages, that the amount of this change bears 
even a considerable proportion to the whole loan. It may seem 
that when cheques on one bank are paid into another, material 
money must pass between bank and bank. But by the system 
of the Clearing House the mutual claims of the different banks 
are set off against each other; so that, even when the balance 
daily due from each bank to any other was paid in notes, the 
amount of these required was very small in proportion to the 
amount of liabilities transferred; and now no notes are com- 
monly needed at all, as such balances are paid by drafts on the 
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Bank of England, where the other banks keep the main part Of 
their reserves. 

But we may reach the same result more briefly by means of 
a few statistics, which I take from Mr Falgrave’s Notes on 
Banking^ published in 1873. Mr Palgrave estimates the whole 
amount of deposits held in English, Scotch, and Irish banks 
(exclusive of the discount-houses) on the 12th of March, 1873, 
at about 486 millions, the liabilities of the London banks alone 
being about 179 millions: while he estimates the metallic 
circulation of the whole kingdom in 1872 at about 105 millions, 
and the note circulation at 43 millions. If we consider that 
more than 10 millions of notes and coin are, on the average, 
kept as reserve by the Bank of England, and that the provincial 
banks require a considerably larger proportion of coin for their 
daily business than the London banks, we shall require no 
elaborate proof to convince us that the greater part of the 
“ unequalled loan-fund ” of Lombard Street can never emerge 
from the immaterial condition of bankers’ liabilities ^ 

The difficulty, indeed, is not to prove this, but rather to 
explain why this obvious truth is overlooked, or even implicitly 
denied; not merely, as has already been said, in all formal 
definitions of money, but in most of what is said and written 
about the functions of bankers. Mill, for instance, implies 
over and over again that the medium of exchange, which it is 
the business of bankers to collect from private individuals and 
lend to traders, consists altogether of coined metal — or at least 
of coin and paper substitutes for coin made legal tender by 
Government’: and a similar implication is contained in much 
of Bagehot’s language*. 

§ 2. The explanation of this serious and wide-spread in- 
accuracy of thought and language is, I think, two-fold. In 

' In a paper published by the Statistioal Society in March, 1876, Mr John 
Dun estimated the deposits of the banks of the United Kingdom to amount to 
oyer 590 millions of pounds. 

‘ (compare, among other passages, Book IIL, o. zi. § 2 and c. zii. § 2. 

^ Cf. {e,g,) Lombard Street, o. yi., p. 143. The only English writers on 
onrreney known to me who adequately avoid this erroneous conoeption are 
Professor Bonamy Price and Mr Madeod: and I may take this occasion to 
acknowledge my obligations in the present chapter to Mr Madeod's Theory of 
Bankitig, In saying this, I must guard myself against being understood to 
approve of Mr Maoleod’s general treatment of Economics. 
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taumy eases it is due to an inadvertent inference from a part 
to whole, of the kind that has caused so many economic 
fidlacies. A practical man is aware that (in ordinaiy times) 
he can convert any portion of his banker’s liabilities into gold 
or notes at will, and that he only leaves it in its immaterial 
condition for his own convenience, — being less afraid of the 
frilure of his bank than he is of having his gold or notes 
stolen. Hence he naturally comes to think and speak of all 
the ''money at his bank” as "ready cash”; and thus, with 
Bagehot, conceives England as having " more ready cash ” than 
any other country. When, however, he comes to consider 
possible crises and coHapses of credit, the difference between 
bankers’ liabilities and their means of meeting them becomes 
only too palpable; the same thing that he has just called 
" cash ” appears to him in its opposite character of " credit ” ; 
and — again with Bagehot — he views England’s “ cash in hand ” 
as being " so exceedingly small that a b3n3tander almost trem- 
"bles at its minuteness compared with the immensity of the 
"credit that rests upon it.” These two views of "cash” or 
" money ” exist side by side in his mind, without being brought 
into any clear or consistent relation to each other; and thus 
we get the paradoxical result which I noticed at starting, that 
when such a practical man is called upon to give an express 
definition of money, he formally ignores the greater part of the 
actual medium of exchange, of which in the ordinaiy course 
of his business he is continually thinking and speaking as 
" money.” 

So fiar, however, as this inadequate representation of the fiicts 
is common also to theoreti^l economists, it is rather because the 
existence of this immaterial moI^ley is obscured to their view, 
not by the material money into which the banker is bound to 
convert it, but by the goods other than money which tjie bankers’ 
customers purchase by means of it. 

For instance, Mill begins his chapter on the Value of Money 
by " clearing from our path a formidable ambiguity of language,” 
by which, as he explains, money is commonly confounded with 
capital. 

"When one person lends to another,” he says, "what he 
" really lends is so much capital ; the money is the mere instru- 
“ nient of the transfer. But the capital usually passes firom the 
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“ lender to the receiver through the means either of money, or 
“ of an order to receive money, and at any rate it is in money 
“ that the capital is computed and estimate. Hence, borrowing 
" capital is universally called borrowing money ; the loan market 
is called the money market .... and the equivalent given for 
“ the use of capital, or, in other words, interest, is not only called 
“ the interest of money, but, by a grosser perversion of terms, 
“ the value of money.” 

Now, I do not deny that there is a confusing ambiguity in 
the phrase, “value of money”; but the language that Mill 
uses in exposing it seems to me open to a similar objection. 
It is true that, when the value of money is mentioned in 
Lombard Street, it is not the purchasing power of money, 
measured in commodities, that is intended; it is, however, 
strictly and precisely the value of the temporary use, not of 
capital generally, but of money (including bankers’ obligations) 
in particular*; estimated, as other values are commonly esti- 
mated, in terms of money. Of course, a man ordinarily borrows 
money in order to buy something else, or to pay for something 
already bought ; but what he actually borrows — and is legally 
bound to repay — is the medium of exchange, and it is materially 
inexact to represent him as borrowing anything else. In 
borrowing and lending, just as in ordinary bu3dng and selling, 
the function of the medium of exchange is to fiicilitate— while 
also complicating — the transfer of other commodities : but that 
is no justification for suppressing the fiict of its intervention, or 
misrepresenting its nature^ This intervention of course, is not 
strictly indispensable ; commodities might be exchanged directly 

1 The causes which tend to make the rate of interest or discount paid for the 
use of mon^ diverge somewhat from the rate of interest on capital generally wiU 
be discussed in the next chapter. 

* When Mill speaks contemptuously of an ** extension of credit being talked 
**of...as if credit actually were capitid,*’ whereas it is only ** permission to use 
** the capital of another person,” it is to be observed that, in a certain sense 
it may be said of gold coin that its only function is to ** permit” or enable 
its owner to obtain and use other wealth : and that it is only in this sense that 
Mill’s statement is^true of the credit or liabilities which a banker lends to his 
customers, whether in the form of notes, or under the rather misleading name 
of ** deposits.” This credit, no doubt, is a comparatively fragile and perishable 
instrument for transferring wealth ; but that is no reason for ignoring the fact 
that, in a modem industrial community, it is the instrument mainly used for 
this important purpose. 
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$Mr each other, or borrowed without the interventira of a 
mediiim, as houeea and land, for the most part, actually are 
bonowed. And it may be useful sometimes, in giving a 
general view of economic facts, to omit the medium of ex- 
change altogether from our consideration; and to represent 
the persons who purchase goods with '' money” borrow^ from 
banks as wbatantiatly borrowing the goods from the bankers’ 
customers. But in so doing we should bear in mind how much 
this simplified view of the facts diverges from the reality ; and 
not mix it up with any statements that aim at representing the 
facts of exchange as they really are. It is undeniable that, in 
England now, wealth is chiefly transferred by the intervention 
of a medium of exchange complex in composition; consisting 
partly .of gold and silver coin, partly of bank-notes, but to a 
greater extent of bankers’ obligations to pay coin on demand, 
not represented by notes ; and it is chiefly this medium that is 
tetually lent and borrowed in commercial and industrial loan- 
transaptions. And it is no less undeniable that the immaterial 
part of this instrument has functions precisely simiku* to those 
of the material portion; that it is as effective in purchasing 
goods ; that borrowers pay the same interest or discount for the 
use of it ; and that it, no less than metallic or paper money, is 
in ordinaiy times currently accepted in final settlement of all 
debts — except, of course, the debts of bankers. 

§ 3. For the reasons above given, I think it convenient for 
many purposes to keep close — as Bagehot implicitly does — to 
the use of the term money current in the money-market, and 
to denote by it the whole of the ordinaiy medium of exchange. 
The essential and fundamental function of money is to be ui^ 
in exchanges and other transfers of wealth, where the object 
is to transfer not some particular commodity but command 
over commodities generally: it is as a medium of wealth- 
transfer^ that money is qualified for performing its other im- 
portant function of measuring values*. If, then, we take this 

^ This wonld be a more strieUj appropriate term than ‘^medium of exchange ” 
in a general aceonnt of the fnnotionB of money: ainoe there are many tranefers 
of wealUi which are not in any aenee exohan^, anch aa payment of finea and 
damagaa, diatribntkn of property or income among membera of a family, Ac, ; 
bnt 1 ha?e thought it beat generally to nae the more familiar term. 

* Jevona (Money, c. iii.) diatingiiiahea ** four fnnotiona which monicr fnlfila 
** in modem aoeietiea.’' It ia (1) a medinm of exchange, (2) a measure of Talne, 
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function as essential ; if we understand by money that which 
'^passes freely from” owner to owner ''throughout the community, 
"in final discharge of debts and full payment for commodities ; 

(8) a standard of Talne [i.e., as Mr Walker says, a ** standard for deferred 
*' payments ’*], (4) a store of value. It is obvious that the Second and third uses 
follow natnrally — though not, as Jevons points ont, necessarily— from the first. 

As regards the fourth fnnction, I agree with Mr Walker in declining to 
attribute it to money in the present ecoEKunic condition of the most civilised 
societies. No doubt, in an earlier stage of economic development, the predons 
metals are largely used for hoarding as weU as for currem^ : and, in a certain 
sense, any medium of exohange must always be also a store of value ; that is, 
each man must keep somewhere, so as to be obtainable without material delay, 
a sufficient quantity of it for his ordinary purchases. But Jevons seems to mean 
by a store of value ** something that a person ** may hoard away for a time *’ ; 
t.e., something which he does not intend to use for current purchases, but keeps 
for a remote occasion. In this sense— undoubtedly most appropriate to the 
term “store** — 1 must deny that metallic money is adapted to be a “store of 
“value,** or is ordinarily used for this purpose in modern societies. Debts 
payable before the remote occasion arrives (or portions of capital believed to be 
readily saleable) are the commodities chiefiy used in this way by modem men 
of business. 1 may observe, moreover, that most of the language in which 
Jevons explains what he denotes by a “ store of value ’* appears to me merely to 
describe a medium of international exchange. “It is worthy of inquiry,*' he 
says, “ whether money does not also serve a fourth distinct purpose — ^Uiat of 
“embodying value in a convenient form for conveyance to distant places... at 
“ times a person needs to condense his property into the smallest compass, so 
** that he may cany it with him on a long journey, or transmit it to a friend in 
“ a distant country.** But, so long as the journey Or transmission is within the 
range of “ modem societies,*’ what a man carries or sends is commonly some 
document transferring to a foreign banker a portion of his home banker’s 
obligations to pay him money on demand ; the foreign banker being ultimately 
repaid by having transferred to him some foreign merchant’s debt that has 
been purchased by the home banker. The whole transaction is obviously one 
of international exohange. 

1 In the above quotation from Mr Walker (Afoney, Trade, and Industry , p. 4), 
1 have substituted the phrase “ from owner to owner ** in the place oi “ from 
“ hand to hand.’* It appears to be the difference between the two phrases which 
renders Mr Walker unwilling to recognise deposits in banks as mon^; since 
they cannot “ pass from hand to hand,** as notes do. But sfirely when payment 
is made by means of notes (not being legal tender), the important fact is not the 
mm physical transmission of pieces of paper, but the transfer of claims on the 
banker : which is equally effected when payment is made by cheques. No doubt 
the receiver of the cheque might demand payment in notes: but similarly 
the receiver of notes might pay them in and have the sum added to his account. 
The former, again, might ask for payment in gold ; but so equally might the 
lattmr. From neither {loint of view does there appear to be any essential 
distinction between the two. In saying this, I do not mean to ignore the 
important practical difference that exists between payment by notes and pay- 
ment by cheques. Cheques do not circulate as notes do: the receiver of a 
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then, in all ordinaiy conditions of modem commercial societies, 
bankers’ debts payable oil demand, however acknowledged and 
transferred, are as rightly called money as they are commonly so 
designated ; and in all consideration of the quantity of money 
available for commercial or other purposes, this &ct ought to be 
distinctly recognised. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that bankers’ debts are not 
accepted in final discharge of other debts, because they have to 
be discharged by the bakers themselves in coin or legal-tender 
notes. But though each banker is under a general obligation 
of liquidating any portion of his liabilities in this way, practically 
any such liquidation of liabilities in one case is balanced by an 
opposite transaction with some other customer by which the 
banker receives gold or notes in exchange for his own liabilities : 
so that, if we consider his transactions in the aggregate, it re- 
mains broadly true that, in ordinary times, bankers’ liabilities 
are accepted in final discharge of or^nary debts. Still the fact 
that aiiy banker may be at any time called upon to fulfil his legal 
obligation, of»pa3dng coin or legal-tender notes to the extent of 
his liabilities, constitutes an important distinctive characteristic 
of that part of the medium of exchange which consists of such 
liabilities : there is certainly a sense in which the discharge of 
debts by gold or legal-tender notes is more final : and it is a 
tenable view that the term ** money” should be strictly confined 
to what possesses this higher degree of finality. I think, how- 
ever, that legal currency hardly gives a sufficiently important 
distinction in the case of notes convertible into coin on demand ; 
dnce the equivalence of such notes to the coin they nominally 
represent is sustained not by their legal currency (which is of 
course no protection against depreciation by over-issue), but by 
the belief that they can be exchanged for coin at wiU. And 
though in some countries this belief may be firmer and better 

oheqne eommonly psyi it in wltbont delay and thna eeleoti the banker whoee 
liabilitictt he ooneente to take ai money, whereas the reoeiver of a note usually 
eieroises no such choice; so that the transfer of bankers’ liabilities is more 
comjdioated in the former case than in the latter ; since, as was before observed, 
there is a change of bankers as well as a change of bankers’ customers. But 
none the less is the essence of the transaction a transfer of bankers’ obligations 
** in Anal discharge of debts and foil payment for commodities.” Accordingly 
a definition of mon^ which includes bank-notes generally and excludes the rest 
of bankers’ liabilities is^ 1 think, quite unacceptable. 
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grounded where the credit of Qovemment is pledged to con- 
version than in the case of notes issued by private bankers, we 
cannot affirm this as a universal law: and at any rate the 
difference of security is only a difference of degree^ On the 
other hand, the characteristic of "finality” belongs in the 
highest degree to the inconvertible notes for which a modem 
Government can usually secure practically complete currency, as 
an internal m^um of exchange, by (1) undertaking to receive 
such notes at their nominal value in the payment of taxes and 
other debts due to the public treasury, and (2) making them 
legal tender for the payment of all debts of money not contracted 
under the express condition that they are to be paid otherwise. 
But as the fimlity of such notes is only attained at the cost of 
rendering them liable to depreciation firom over-issue, their 
inferiority to convertible notes is so palpable and so universally 
recognised that it would be practically very awkward to dignify 
the former by the title of money while refusing it to the latter. 

Metallic money or coin is no doubt distinguished firom the 
other constituents of our actual medium of exchange by the 
important attribute of being composed of a material that has a 
high value for other purposes ; and also because, except in the 
case of an inconvertible paper currency, the value of all ' the 


1 It is Bometimes forgotten that the notes of the Bank of England, thoogh 
in a certain sense ** legal money,*’ are not so in the sense most important to 
the political economist; since their legal current would cease, if the Issoe 
Department ceased to give gold for them, and therefore conld hardly be effective 
in sustaining their value, if this ever came to be seriously doubted. No doubt 
the quality of these notes is unique ; in the severest crisis they would be taken 
as readily as gold. But this is not due to the fact that they aire legal tender, but 
to the special provision made for maintaining their convertibility; and perhaps 
even more to the general belief that the credit of the English Qovemment is 
practically pledged to maintain it. And here again it must be observed that the 
unique position of the Bank of England has now practically an almost equal 
effect in sustaining the currency of the liabilities of its banking department ; in 
the worst of panics everyone has considered ** money deposited” with tiie Bank 
of England as safe as its bank-notes in his own strong chest. 

Hence it seems to me that, in relation to English finance, tbe definition 
of money that includes bank-notes generally, and esdudes the rest of bankers* 
liabilities, is speciaUy indefensible; since it ignores the profound distinction 
that separates the credit of the Bank of England firom the credit of all other 
banks, while it unduly emphasises the more superficial ^stinction between the 
liabilities of provincial banks that are transferred by notes and the liabiliUes of 
the London joint-stock banks that are transferred by dieqoes. 
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rest of the irodium of exchange depends on the belief that any 
given portion of it could be exchanged for coin at will. This 
fiBMst is sometimes expressed by the statement that metallic 
money alone has “intrinsic value.” But the phrase seems to 
me misleading; since it is not the difference in the source 
of the value of coin, confusedly expressed by the word “in- 
trinsic,” which is practically important, but the difference 
in its range and permanence. It is not because .coin is made 
of a more expensive material that it is a better money than 
notes; but because it can be used as a medium of exchange 
over a wider area, and because its value is not liable to sudden 
destruction through the insolvency of the issuer or to sudden 
diminution in consequence of excessive issues. And it should 
be borne in mind that these distinctions are not of absolute 
and unvarjdng importance ; there is no reason why we may not, 
some time or other, have an international circulation of bank- 
notes ; and the progress of science and industry might so enlarge 
the supply of gold as to make it possible for a wise and stable 
Government to devise a paper currency of more durable value 
than gold coin would then be, if still issued as at present. 

Still, under existing circumstances, the distinction between 
metallic money and bankers’ obligations — especially in a com- 
munity that abstains from inconvertible paper — remains funda- 
mentally important ; and I should have no objection to restrict 
the term money to the former, if any short word, sanctioned 
by usage, could be found for the whole medium of exchange. 
Since, however, this is not the case, it seems best to use 
“ money ” in the wider signification which it has in the money- 
market, and to refer to metallic money as “ coin.” 

And it must be borne in mind that even this definition is 
not wide enough for certain purposes ; as it does not cover the 
actual medium of exchange used in foreign — and to some extent 
internal — trade. The metallic money of commerce is properly 
bullion, not coin ; the latter is used for the payment of foreign 
debts only so far as it is the most convenient form of bullion. 
And the non-metallic medium of commercial exchange still 
consists to a great extent of merchants’, not bankers’, obliga- 
tions ; that is, of bills of exchange, so far as they still circulate 
among traders and are not at once discounted. Again, there 
are certain widely accepted securities — the bonds of some 
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Governments, of some railways, &c. — which are so much more 
convenient for transmission than bullion that they are fre- 
quently used as substitutes for bullion in the payment of inter- 
national debts. When such securities have come to be bought 
and sold with a view to the fulfilment of this function, to deny 
that they possess pro tanto the most essential characteristic of 
money, would be to make ourselves the slaves of language. 
Since, however, neither merchants' debts nor the debts of 
Governments, &c. form a medium of exchange currently accepted 
throughout a community in final settlement of debts ; it seems 
to me most convenient to call them not money, but ** substitutes 
“ for money.” 

This leads me to notice an objection that is likely to be 
brought against the view above expounded. It may be said 
that what I have called Money is merely a part of what other 
economists have called Credit, and that it is more convenient 
to keep this term as indicating its real quality. And I should 
quite admit that for some purposes it is important to insist 
on the fact that bankers' debts are after all debts, no less than 
those of private individuals. But in a general consideration of 
the manner in which the functions of money are performed, 
it seems to me more important to point out that there is as 
much difference between one kind of credit and another, in 
respect of its currency, as there is between gold and ‘'goods.” 
If a private individual (A) obtains any valuable article firom 
another (B) by promising to pay for it hereafter, and does pay 
for it, the credit he receives obviously does not operate as 
a substitute for money at all, in the long run — though it 
tends pro tanto to raise prices temporarily. Only if B uses 
A’s debt to him as a means of purchasing another commodity 
firom C does this credit begin to be a substitute for money: 
if C uses it similarly in a similar transaction with D, its 
efficiency as a substitute is doubled. But it is not until such 
a debt has come to be taken without any idea of using it 
otherwise than as a means of payment that it has completely 
acquired the characteristics of money. That this is, in ordi- 
nary times, the case with bankers' obligations taken in the 
aggregate is undeniable; though (as I have said) the &ct is 
obscured by the continual liqui^tion in gold of small portions, 
of such obligations. 



CHAPTER V. 

VALUE OF MONEY. 

§ 1. We have seen in the preceding chapter that the me- 
dium of exchange, in a society like our own, with a fully 
developed banking system but without inconvertible paper, 
should be conceived as consisting partly of metallic money, but 
to a much larger extent of bankers’ promises to pay metallic 
money on demand. These bankers’ obligations are partly repre- 
sented by bank-notes which pass from hand to hand; but in 
England they are for the most part merely acknowledged in 
the bankers’ books, and transferred by means of cheques. When 
a financial crisis occurs and mutual suspicion suddenly invades 
the commercial part of the community, the available amount of 
this immaterial medium of exchange is liable to shrink suddenly, 
through the widespread distrust of certain portions of it; so that 
the superiority in stability of other portions becomes of great 
practical importance. This superiority may be due to a special 
connexion between the Government of the society and a certain 
bank : for instance, we have already noticed that, through the 
special relations existing between the Government and the 
Bank of England, the promises of the latter occupy a unique 
position among the promises of English bankers \ But however 
important may be the differences between different species of 
bankers’ debts, they are all equally accepted — so £eu: as they are 
used as a medium of exchange — as of equal value with the coin 
into which they are nominally convertible on demand. Of 

^ As has already been notioed, Uiit is troe not merely of the notes issned by 
the lesoe Department, but also of the obligatione of the Banking Department ; 
thoogh the oonfidenoe i» the latter does not rest on the same grounds as the 
oonfidenoe in the former, and eannot exactly be placed on a par with it. 
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course the use of these substitutes renders the demand ‘ for 
metallic money — and therefore its value — less than it would 
have been, supposing metallic money alone available and the 
amount of exchanges to be mediated the same: but this supposi- 
tion is an idle one, since the use of bankers’ debts as money is 
an essential factor in the development of modem commerce, 
though the extent of its effects cannot be exactly estimated*. 
At any rate, so long as every portion of the aggregate of bankers’ 
debts is believed by the bankers’ creditors to be convertible into 
coin at will, its exchange value at any given time caimot diverge 

> 1 may here note an ino.onu8ten<u^, pointed out by Gaimea (Sme Leading 
Pi'inciplest o. ii. §§ 2, 8), in Mill’s explanation of the term ]>emand. After laying 
down generally (HI. o. ii. § 8) that ’*by demand we mean the quantity demanded,” 
he states, in the special case of money, that ** the demand for money consists 
** of all the goods offered for sale.” If this inconsistency is to be avoided, it is 
on the whole best, in my opinion, to measure demand for money as well as for 
other things by quantity demanded. I admit that it is rather a strain on 
language to speak of a faU in prices as resulting from an ** increased ” (or, as 
I should say, ** raised ”) ** demand for money ” ; when the fact that the phrase 
denotes is not that the sellers want more money for their commodities at the old 
rate of exchange, but that there are more commodities to be sold for whatever 
money they will fetch. But it seems better to submit to this strain on ordinary 
language and thought in the one case of money, rather than adopt Cairnes’s 
alternative, and measure demand for commodities generally by ” quantity of 
**purohasmg power offered for them.” For this involves an equally marked, and 
a more extensive and inconvenient, dive :ence froip ordinary usage. What men 
commonly understand by an increase or rise in the ** demand for a commodity ” 
is that an increased amount of it is demanded at the price at which it was selling 
before the increase. No one voluntarily offers to give more for anything than 
he is asked for it ; if he thinks it cheap, he asks for more of it, though the 
result of such asking, on the part of himself and others, may be that the price 
is raised instead of the supply being increased. 

* There would seem to have been some confusion in the minds of those 
writers on currency a generation ago, who insisted on the importance of 
regulating the bank-note currency so as to make it ** conform exactly to a 
metallic standard ” (see Mill, Book 111. c. xxiv. § 8). For if they meant that 
the value of bank-notes must conform to the actual value of the coin they 
nominally represent, the result would seem to be sufficiently secured so long 
as the convertibility of the notes is maintained ; while if they desired to make 
the value of notes and coin conform to what would have been the value of coin 
if no notes had been used, their attempt was manifestly chimerical. It is 
impossible to estimate the extent to which the value of gold would have been 
greater than it now is, supposing that bankers’ (and merchants’) obligations had 
never been used as substitutes for coin; because it is impossible to say precisely 
how far the actual development of exchange, which would have occasioned this 
rise in value, would have taken place if the more convenient medium of exchange, 
afforded by these obligations, had never come into use. 
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firom the value of the coin. Let us proceed, then, to consider 
the causes determining the value of metallic money. 

I have already noticed that the term ‘‘ value of money” is 
used in two ways : in economic treatises it usually means the 
purchasing power of money, or its exchange value measured in 
commodities other than money; in practical discussions about 
the money-market” it denot^ the rate of interest paid for the 
temporary use of money. 1 shall presently discuss both the 
con^ion sometimes made between these different &cts and 
their actual connexion: in the mean time I shall avoid the 
ambiguity as fSur as possible. 

Let us ask, then, on what conditions the purchasing power 
of coin depends. Ill the first place, it should be observed that 
when the privilege of coining is, as it commonly is, monopolised 
by Government, it would be possible for the latter to raise the 
value of coin above what would be sufficient to defi*ay the 
expenses of production, by limiting the amount coined. In fact 
this course is adopted by most modem Governments, in the case 
of coins used for very small payments only ; to these a value is 
assigned, as representing a certain fraction of some higher coin, 
considerably above the value of the metal used in making them. 
Such coins are accordingly called tokens.” But no civilised 
Government now adopts this plan in the use of coins current for 
larger payments : since on the one hand any money of which 
the value depends upon the limitation of its amount is always 
liable to be suddenly depreciated by large issues, and the result- 
ing danger of violent derangement in the pecuniary relations of 
all debtors and creditors has an injurious effect on commerce 
and industry ; while on the other hand if Governments, through 
.necessity or cupidity, are driven to disregard this consideration, 
they now prefer the fiur more profitable and hardly more dan- 
gerous course of issuing inconvertible paper-money^ 

^ Msoy economists appear to me, in condemning this practice of ** lowering 
«*ihe standard,” ^ ^ language calculated to mislead. For instance, Mill speaks 
of Gotemments ** robbing their creditors by the shallow and impudent artifice... 
** whicli consists in calling a shilling a ponnd, that a debt of a hundred pounds 
**may be hj the payment of a hundred shillings,** These p hr a s e s 

certainly suggest the popular error that a debased ednage ncoaeeatily falls in 
Taloe in proportion to its debasement, eren thon^ the snpi^y of the coinage 
is altogether under the control of the Qofemment. Whoicaa such fhU, as 
I hate pointed out, depends upon its being issued in excess. At the aame^time 
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The question, indeed, that is now pn^tically discussed in 
reference to coins is of the opposite kind ; namely, whether it 
is not on the whole most advantageous for the communii^ to 
coin not only fredy but for all individuals who 

desire it, the expenses being defrayed by taxation. This, how* 
ever, together with the further question, how the inevitable loss 
through wear of the coins in use is to be made good, belongs 
rather to the Art of Political Economy*. Here we will merely 
assume that standard coins are coined fireely for any person who 
brings gold to the Government mint at a charge that at any 
rate does not exceed the cost of the process ; while any serious 
depreciation of the old coinage, in consequence of loss of weight 
through wear or ill-treatment, is prevented by the prohibition of 
the use of coins materially lighter than those issued by the mint. 

In these circumstances we may, without material error, 
neglect the cost of coinage in considering how variations in 
the value of coin will be determined; and regard these as 
depending entirely on variations in the value of the metal 
used for standard coins. We will assume in the first instance 
that only one metal, gold, is so used; and, for simplicity, we 
will suppose that over the whole region which we are con- 
sidering gold tends to have the same value, allowing for cost of 
carriage fix)m the mines. This supposition is not frur from 
true of the economically most advanced parts of the civilised 
world, united by active commercial intercourse. Though, 
strictly speaking, as we have seen in the last chapter but one, 
we have to consider not a single but a double cost of carriage, 
which, in this as in other cases, may be divided unequally 
between the trading countries; and we have also to take 
account of the fact that a country does not merely receive 

it is to be observed that an amount may be excessive after debasement which 
was not so before; as a certain dislike of the coin is produced by the know- 
ledge of its debasement, and this, together with the impossibility of using it 
for foreign payments, tends to diminish the demand for it. 

It should be added that the value of token coins is not liable in the same 
way to depreciation through excessive issue; since the value of a token is 
intended to be determined entirely by that of the more valuable coin, to a certain 
fraction of which it is declared equivalent. If, however, such coins were issued in 
great excess, they might pei'haps be used to some extent in payments of a huger 
amount than that for which they are legally current; and as so used, th^ would 
have a depredated value. 

^ Cf. port, Book III. 0 . iv. § 5. 

8. P. B. 
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gold as an export from countries where gold-mining is carried 
on; it may also receive it in payment of debts from any 
other country with which it is in commercial relations. Under 
these complex conditions, all that we can say generally is 
(1) that the value of gold in a country where there are 
no gold-mines will tend to be in excess of its value in a 
country from which it is profitable to import it, by some 
portion of the double cost of carrying gold one way and 
some kind of goods the other way; and (2) that in propor- 
tion as the products of a country are keenly demanded abroad, 
this excess will tend to be reduced. Hence any change in 
the conditions of trade may modify somewhat the value of 
gold in a particular district, 5 vithout equally affecting its value 
elsewhere. But in the present discussion it is best to ignore 
these minor changes in local values ; and to suppose the value 
of gold to change uniformly over the region contemplated, as 
would be approximately the case in an isolated country supplied 
fit)m its own mines. 

§ 2. In the first place, gold, like other products of extractive 
industry, is a commodity produced simultaneously at very 
different costs; the cost of the least remunerative portion of 
its production tending to increase — so long as other things 
remain the same — as the total amount produced increases. As 
we have seen, so far as industrial competition operates, the value 
of such commodities will be affected — not only transiently but 
to some extent permanently — by any change either in the 
conditions of supply or in those of demand; a rise in the 
demand, other things remaining the same, tends to raise the 
value because the supply cannot be correspondingly increased 
without having recourse to more expensive production ; and any 
increase in cost of the least remunerative part of the pro- 
duction, demand remaining unchanged, will tend to have 
ultimately a similar effect. Hitherto, however, the action of 
industrial competition has been particularly irregular in the 
case of gold; owing to the various and uncertain nature of 
the returns of the industry, and to the feet that the working of 
alluvial deposits — from which a very large part of the gold in 
the world has been derived — can generally be carried on with 
very little capital Further, in consequence of the great 
durability of gold, and the fact that the gold used as money 
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is practically always in the market, any change in the cost 
of production of the metal is likely to take a long time 
to produce its full effect on exchange value. Hence the 
effects of all changes in the conditions of production of the 
‘'precious metals are at first, and continue to be for many 
“ years, questions of quantity only, with little reference to cost 
“ of production”'. 

Let us then consider how the value of a given quantity 
of gold will be affected by the conditions of demand. The 
total demand for gold is composed, in an advanced in- 
dustrial community, mainly of two elements, which have to be 
kept distinct in considering the causes of its variations: (1) the 
monetary demand, including the demand for bullion as the 
metallic money of international trade ; and (2) the demand for 
ornamental or technical use. Any rise (or &11) in either demand 
must affect the value of the whole ; but it will obviously affect 
it to a less extent than if there were only one kind of demand, 
as its effect will be partly counteracted by the reduction (or 
extension) in the other demand, consequent on the change in 
value. We may assume of course that both demands alike 
exhibit the general relation of demand to value, extending as 
the latter falls and shrinking as it rises; but so far as the 
demand for ornamental or technical uses is concerned we have 
no reason to assume any particular quantitative relation between 
a given change in value and the consequent change in extent of 
demand. 

The case is different with the monetary demand. But 
before analysing this more minutely, I must notice a third kind 
of demand, compamtively unimportant in an advanced stage of 
industrial development, but veiy important at lower stages, — 
I mean the demand for hoarding. It is somewhat difficult to 
distinguish it sharply firom either of the other two kinds of 
demand : for (1) in the stage of economic development in which 
hoaiding takes place to a considerable extent, ornaments of 
gold and silver are often partly valued as a form of hoaiding ; 
and (2) on the other hand, it is difficult to draw a sharp line 
between hoarding coin and keeping it for current use, since 
what is hoarded is intended to be used sometime as a means of 

1 Mill, Political Economy, III. c. iz. | 8. 

16—2 
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obtaining other wealth. This latter difficulty may be illustrated 
by the that some economists class bank-reserves of gold 
with hoards ; and, no doubt, such reserves are kept for security 
against needs that may never arise — and which, certainly, the 
baiikeirs hope to avoid altogether. Nevertheless this classification 
seems to me misleading; since the emplojnnents of gold thus 
placed together are as unlike as possible in their real relations 
to the. ordinary monetaiy work of gold : for gold hoarded is — 
for the time at least — ^withdrawn from this work, whereas gold 
kept in bank-reserves, by sustaining the convertibility of 
bakers’ debts, indirectly performs monetary work in a higher 
degree than coin. 

In short, the monetaiy utility of gold, as an internal medium 
of exchange, has to be viewed in relation to two distinct uses : 
(a) the use of coin for mediating directly in certain transfers of 
wealth, generally of small amounts ; and (6) the use of coin or 
bullion as the basis of a medium of exchange currently accepted 
as equivalent to coin but larger in quantity than the gold which 
sustains its convertibility, — larger in varying degrees, according 
to the nature of the system for supplying substitutes for gold. 
Now it is clear that a mere change in the value of gold, 
consequent on a change in its quantity, has no general tendency 
— supposing other things unchanged — to affect the relative 
proportions in which coin and its substitutes are respectively 
used; since the value of such substitutes, supposing their 
convertibility complete, must rise and fall pari passu with that 
of coin. Nor, again, supposing the exchanges of commodities 
requiring the mediation of money to remain constant, has a 
change in the quantity of gold any tendency to affect , the 
monetary efficiency of coin or its substitutes in the way of 
altering their “rapidity of circulation,” — i.e., altering the number 
of exchanges in which the same coin or debt is used over again 
within a given time. Hence, so &r as the quantities and 
relative values of the commodities exchanged remain the same, 
the quantity of gold demanded for the work of mediating 
exchanges may be taken to vary simply in reverse ratio to 
its purchasing power, — for the obvious reason that, as the price 
of anything rises, a proportionally larger amount of money is 
required to buy it. 

Now actually, of course, the work that money has to do is 
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continually undergoing some change; and any change in the 
quantity of gold in a countiy is sure to coincide with changes 
in the supply of commodities of all kinds for purchase. It 
seems, however, clear that the mere fact that the quantity of 
money in a countiy is altered cannot have in itself— i.«., apart 
irom any change in the proportions in which it is distribute — 
any tendency to alter the quantities or relative values of the 
commodities which are bought and sold for money, so £etr as 
the terms of exchange are settled subsequently to the alteration 
by competition and not by custom. But such exchanges will 
not constitute the whole of the work that the altered quantity 
of money has to perform. Even if we leave mere custom out of 
account, an important part of this work will consist in the 
liquidation of debts and other pajnnents fixed prior to the 
change and unaffected by it: hence a fall in the purchasing 
power of coin, consequent on an increase in its quantity, will be 
proportionally favourable to all borrowers of money and all 
persons whose income varies continually with the market value 
of their services. In the present state of society, therefore, 
such a fall must be importantly favourable to persons engaged 
in industry, especially to the employers of capital in whole- 
sale trade, since such persons are habitually extensive borrow- 
ers^ ; and it must consequently tend to encourage industrial en- 
terprise. In this way the effects of an increase in the proportion 
of gold to commodities may be somewhat reduced, or at least 
spread over a longer period, by the stimulus to industry which 
the transition fixun the smaller to the larger relative quantity 
gives; and a decrease may similarly act as a discouragement. 
Agein, in other ways the actual process of change in quantity 
of gold may alter sensibly the distribution of wealth, and thus 
to some extent modify the work that money has to do even in 
the way of mediating exchanges. For instance, when an 
important increase occurs in the quantity of gold in a country 
through the opening of new sources of supply, the new supplies 
do not act uniformly on the prices of things and services. They 
tend to raise first the wages amd profits of persons engaged 

^ The six hundred millions of money— or thereabouts— that the bankers of 
the United Kingdom owe to other membm of the community is mainly balanced 
by debts which traders or other producers ha^e incurred to the banks ; partly by 
discounts of bills, partly by loans and overdrafts. 
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in gold-mining, then the prices of commodities specudly con- 
sumed by them — ^raising these latter unequally, according to 
'tiie different conditions under which they are produced — and 
I thus to flow with vaiying degrees of rapidity into different 
channels of exchange ; and it is quite possible that some of the 
[changes in the distribution of wealth, that thus tend to ac- 
company a material increase in the proportion of gold to 
commodities, may also cause a material change in the need of 
the community for coin. For example, they may increase the 
share of produce that is divided into small incomes, whose 
possessors chiefly use coin in making their purchases, at the 
expense of the share of the wealthier classes, who chiefly use 
bankers’ obligations^ In short, we cannot affirm more than that, 
in assuming the monetaiy work of gold to remain unchanged 
by a change in its quantity, and inferring that the monetary de- 
mand for gold will tend to expand or shrink in simply inverse 
proportion to the fell or rise in its value, we get a result which 
must in all cases be useful as a first approximation to the actual 
effect of the change considered ; though it will probably always 
require to be- corrected by taking into account minor effects, 
vaiying according to the special nature and circumstances of 
the change. 

§ 3. In the preceding section I have considered how a 
change — say, for definiteness, an increase — in the amount of 
gold tends to affect its value, supposing the monetary work that 
it has to do to remain unchanged. It is obvious that if re- 
versing the hypothesis, we suppose the quantity of gold to 
remain unchanged, while the monetaiy work done by it 
decreases, the effect on its value would be similar: the 
exchange value of gold relatively to commodities in general 
must clearly be affected by a change in the quantity of com- 
modities in general offered for sale, — consequent (let us say) on 
a change in the numbers or average wealth of the community 
in question — no less than by a change in the quantity of gold 
in monetaiy use*. And, actually, the value of gold which we 

1 Caimes hag argued (Etsays in Political Economy, p. 180) that the addition 
of 40 per cent, to our gold ourreni^ between 1851 and 1859 was prevented from 
aileoting prioea as much as it would otherwise have done, owing to the increase 
in the real incomes of the indnstrial classes in England that took place simul- 
taneously with—and partly in consequence of->the increased production of gold. 

* It is necessary to d^w attention to this obvious truth; since it seems 
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have to explain is almost always a relation between a changing 
quantity of gold in monetary use, and changing quantities of 
commodities exchanged for it. But as soon as we consider 
this latter kind of change, we have to face the difficulties, 
noticed in a previous chapter', of measuring changes in the 
value of gold relatively to commodities in general, when 
the particular articles that make up this aggregate are under- 
going changes in value relatively to each other, and also in 
the quantities exchanged within a given period. I pointed 
out that under these conditions — which are always the actual 
conditions — the question "how much the general purchasing 
"power of money has changed within a given period” does 
not admit (except by accident) of a completely definite 
answer. For, to answer it precisely, we have to determine the 
relative quantities of the particular commodities which make 
up the aggregate of "commodities in general”, and, as the 
quantities purchased at the beginning of the period have as 
much claim to be selected as those purchased at its close, the 
selection must be arbitrary. And the element of inevitable 
uncertainty in the very conception of a change in the standard 
of value is increased if the qualities of commodities have 
changed within the period in question; especially if the pro- 
gress of industry has introduced some entirely new articles, 
while some old ones have fallen out of use altogether. But 
further, there is some difficulty in determining precisely what 
commodities are to be taken for comparison with gold. In 
Book I. c. ii., where I was considering value as a measure of 
the wealth of a community, I proposed to confine our attention 
to " consumers* commodities,** in making up the price-lists for 
calculating changes in the purchasing power of money. My 
ground for this limitation was that a change in the price of 
" producers* commodities ** — instruments or materials of produc- 
tion — only interests the consumer so far as it is the forerunner 
of a change in the price of directly consumable commodities. 
For example, if the coal used by producers becomes dearer there 

to be often overlooked by persons who argae that, though ** prices '’—in gold — 
**have fallen,” the fall is not dne to a change ** in the valne of gold”; whUe 
yet th^ do not definitely explain ** value” to mean anything different from 
** exchange valne relatively to commodities in general.” 

' Book I. c. ii. § 8. ^ 
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will tend to be a material rise in the price of things in the 
production of which coal is extensively used, and a correspond- 
ing reduction in their supply : and when this change has taken 
place, the purchasing power of (consumers’) money will have 
correspond^ly fiadlen, so that the effect of the rise in the price 
of producers’ coal will be thus indirectly represented. And it 
is, I conceive, only in this way that it ought to be represented 
when we are considering what a change in the value of gold is 
to mean, for members of the community generally. 

The Cbse is different when we ask what such a change 
m^ans from a trader’s point of view, or when we are considering 
how changes in the value of gold are caused by changes in 
supply or demand. For in the former case we must theoretically 
reg^ all the articles of trade as of equal importance, in pro- 
portion to the aggregate value of each : and in the latter case 
we must take into account the whole demand for money — the 
whole monetary work that gold has to do — and, therefore, the 
demand constituted by producers’ as well as by consumers’ com- 
modities. It must, however, be borne in mind that if in esti- 
mating a change in the purchasing power of gold we take into 
account all the commodities — including “ securities ” — for which 
it is exchanged, we get an average result which has little 
practical interest for any one. No producer’s interests are 
affected by a change in the purchasing power of gold relatively 
to commodities which he does not use, except so far as the 
change affects the aggregate price paid for such commodities, — 
which may or may not be the case according to the special 
conditions of demand for such commodities. Hence, though 
a change in the general purchasing power of gold may be 
caused by a change in the quantity of commodities in general 
just as much as by a change in the quantity of gold, the latter 
cause of change has much more general interest for producers 
than the former, which only interests them so far as the com- 
modities in question are articles which they use or substitute 
for their own products : and in measuring the actual effect of a 
change, however caused, I do not conceive that there will be any 
practical advantage in deviating from the standard previously 

^ Some further disoussioD of this qaestion, regarded from a practical point 
of view, will he fonnd in Book 111. c. iv. S 6. 
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§ 4. 1 now pass to consider an essentially different cause 
of changes in the value of gold ; a cause, however, whose effects 
are often difScult to separate from those of the causes just 
discussed. Hitherto I have assumed the general tendency to 
use substitutes for gold — either bankers* promises to pay on 
demand or traders’ promises to pay at a certain future date — to 
remain unchanged. Of course any important development of 
the banking S3n3tem — or, more generally, of the use of substitutes • 
for metallic money — ^in any society must by diminishing the 
demand for metallic money render its purchasing power less, 
and prices consequently higher, than would otherwise be the 
case : and a similar result will be produced at least temporarily 
by any extension of the use of credit in purchases, even if it be 
only the credit given by traders. Now in times of commercial 
hopefulness and confidence, which appear to succeed times of 
dullness and despondency with a certain periodicity^ such an 
extension of credit in all ways — ^including the use of substitutes 
for metallic money — tends to take place ; and as prices rise in 
consequence, the purchasing power of gold falls, without any 
real change in the relation between the quantity of gold and 
the supply of other commodities. There has been much con- 
troversy— especially just before and after the passing of the 
English Bank Charter Act — as to the part taken by bankers in 
these transient " inflations ” : but it is now, I conceive, generally 
admitted that this is only of a secondary and subordinate kind. 
Where banking expedients are familiar and easily accessible, 
a banker cannot, by the mere act of making a large loan in his 
own notes, induce anyone to use notes who would otherwise 
have used coin ; any more than he can induce traders to give 
more bank-money for goods than they believe them to be 
worth in gold. At the same time, banks can undoubtedly 
enable merchants to act on mistaken beliefe that goods are, or 
are about to be, worth more in gold than will prove to be the 
case ; and in consequence to make extended purchases and raise 
prices. And in this way, they render possible alternations of 
inflated and depressed prices, which could not occur if everything 
were paid for in hard coin and no credit were given, and could 

^ I do not quite think that the ** decennial credit qycle ” is so definite and 
permanent a fact as Jevons considers it {Investigatiom in Currency and Finance, 
vi., Tii., and viii.) : but his arguments are worthy of attention. 
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not occur to so great an extent^ even if merchants gave credit 
as at present, if there were no such possibility as the banking 
system affords of increasing the generally accepted medium 

exchange’. How far it is desirable that Government should 
control the operations of banks, with the view of preventing 
these fluctuations in prices, is a practical question that does not 
now concern us ; but it may be observed that at any rate the 
Kanka have no interest in producing the mistaken beliefs that 
tend to inflate prices. No doubt they profit by them directly 
through the greater demand for their commodity; but the 
danger of the collapse when the mistake is discovered decidedly 
outweigh this gain. 

However this may be, it is of course true that when a 
buoyant state of trade causes more money to be required for the 
more numerous and extensive purchases of goods that are then 
made, the demand of traders for money supplied by bankers 
rises; and here as in other cases the rise in demand tends 
to cause at least a temporaiy rise in value of the commodity 
demanded. But it must now be observed that the rise thus 
caused is not primarily a rise in the “ value of money,” in the 
sense in which we have been investigating it, since the trader 
does not commonly purchase with goods the money he requires ; 
it is a rise in what for distinction’s sake I have proposed to 
call the " value of the use of money,” i.e., the rate of interest on 
loans of moneys I have already noticed that in the discussion 
of this latter value we axe liable to find a double confusion ; or 
rather two different confusions, made by two different sets of 
persons. The exchange value of the use of money, estimated 
in money, is more or less vaguely confounded by practical men 
with the exchange value of money relatively to goods ; and it is 

^ It is to be observed that as all parchases in wholesale trade are customarily 
made on credit, any extension of purchases involves in the first instance 
chiefly an extension of tradern* ohligatiom to pay money at a future date. Hence 
the extended use of bankers’ obligations occurs somewhat later than the rise in 
prices, which it sustains rather than produces. 

* The money given for a biU of exchange — ^that is, for an obligation to pay 
money at a future date — is snbstantiaUy (ent by the banker : though Mr Macleod 
is no doubt correct in pointing out that the trSiBSMtion is formaUy a purchase 
and not a loan. The uncommercial reader riiould take note that as the mon^ 
piud for such a MU is equal to the amount of the biU with the discount 
subtracted, the rate of interest obtained by the banker bn this money is a little 
higher than the rate of discount. 
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more definitely and deliberately identified by Mill and other 
economists with the rate of interest on capital generally. The 
grounds for this latter identification are obvious and plausible, 
and at first sight may easily appear conclusive. Since it is the 
essential characteristic of money that it is continually being 
exchanged for all other kinds of wealth, how — it may be 
asked— can competition possibly lead to the payment of a price 
for the use of money, different bom that which is paid for the 
use of any portion of such capital; supposing, of course, that 
the capital itself is estimated at its money value ? The answer 
to this question is somewhat complicated. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that interest on capital generally, as it 
was before defined, has to be kept carefully distinct firom the 
other element of profit which goes to remunerate the labour of 
managing capital. When money is borrowed fix>m the public for 
a long period or for permanence, by Governments or great joint- 
stock companies, the price paid to the lenders for the use of it 
may be regarded as entirely interest in this technical sense; since 
such lenders do not generally obtain any remuneration for the 
trouble of looking after their investments. But loans made for 
short periods by professional lenders of money must yield the 
latter some ''wages of management’* as well as strict interest ; on 
this ground, therefore, we might expect the rate of discount on 
bills of exchange to be higher than the rate of interest on capital 
generally. On the other hand, we have to consider that the 
banker to a great extent produces the money he lends, namely, 
his own obligations, which so long as his business flourishes 
he is practically never compelled to redeem* ; and that he may 
easily afford to sell the use of this commodity at a price mate- 
rially less than the rate of interest on capital generally. Hence 
so as he increases the extent and security of his business 
by lending his money chiefly to traders for short periods, com- 
petition may force him to make such loans at a rate not above 
—or even below — that of ordinary interest on capital perma- 
nently, though not less safely, invested. And this seems to be 
actually the case ; partly, perhaps, because traders are specially 
important customers of banks ; but chiefly because it is con- 
venient for bankers to lend money which the borrowers are 

* That ia, the amount he is oondnualij eaUed upon to redeem is balanoed by 
the amount that he is able to lend afresh. 
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bound to repay after definite short intervals, in order that they 
may at any time reduce easily the amount they have out on 
loan, if exceptionally large payments are required of them. 
Thus we have no ground for sajdng A priori that the rate of 
discount charged by bankers on mercantile bills will be — even 
on the average and after all allowance for differences of risk — 
the same as the rate of interest on capital generally : there is 
no economic reason why it should not be more than this, since 
the banker has to be remunerated for his trouble ; and, on the 
other hand, there is no reason why it should not be materially 
less, if the value of the advantages above-mentioned is consider- 
able, since a comparatively low rate of interest on the medium 
of exchange inexpensively produced by the banker himself would 
be sufficient to give him normal profit on his banking capitals 

It should be observed that, so far as money is lent profession- 
ally by persons outside the banking system, interest on loans for 
short periods will generally be higher than interest on capital 
or " money invested ” permanently, because it must furnish the 
money-lender with remunemtion for his trouble as well as in- 
terest on his capital. And the discredit that has often been 
attached to the money-lender's business must of course tend 
to raise the price of his loans still further; such discredit 
being largely due to the fact that such borrowing is often 
an expedient to which producers and consumers alike resort 
in occasional emergencies or in consequence of unthrift; so 
that the money-lender is in the invidious position of making 
a profit out of the calamities or vices of his fellow-men. 

We may conclude, then, that even the average rate of 
interest or discount current in the money-market will not 

^ The average Bank of England rate of discount on first-class short bills for 
the ten years 1869 — 1878, inclusive, was £8. 8s. 7d., which is equivalent to a rate 
of interest per cent, of £3. 10s. 6d. : and 1 understand that the average market- 
rate of discount on first-class bills was decidedly less during the same period. 
(See Palgrave, Bank-rate in England^ France, and Germany, o. 6.) It would 
seem, therefore, that the interest obtained by bankers generally ou the money 
invested in such bills has been materially less than the interest obtainable during 
the same period on permanent investments of as high a degree of security— such 
as first-class mortgages or the bonds of the great railway companies. And so 
far as banks lend money for longer or more indefinite periods, as “ advances on 
** seoniities,” they always, I believe, charge interest considerably above that 
charged in discounting the best mercantile bills. Hence in the argument in the 
text I have confined my statements to the rate of discount on biUs. 
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generally tend to coincide with the average yield of invested 
capital. And the divergences between the fluctuations of the 
two rates will probably be still more marked ; since the rate of 
discount is immediately acted on by vicissitudes of trade which 
only affect the other rate secondarily, and, in ordinary cases, 
comparatively slightly. The two rates, however, will ceteris 
paribus tend to rise and fall together ; since a fall in the yield 
of investments generally, other things remaining the same, will 
induce bankers to purchase bills at a lower rate of discount, 
as they will gain less by investing in other securities, and will 
render the borrowers of their money less disposed to pay the 
old price for its use ; and similarly a fall in the rate of discount, 
occurring independently of a fe.ll in the yield of capital gene- 
rally, will increase the inducement to buy and decrease the 
inducement to sell securities yielding a fixed return; and, there- 
fore, will cause a fell in the rate of interest actually received on 
such investments. 

§ 5. The other confusion of which I spoke, between the 
rate of interest on loans of money and the power of money to 
purchase goods, has never been defended by any economist; 
and it is easy to shew that the two values in question often 
tend to vaiy in opposite directions. For an active demand for 
discounts on bills or advances from bankers tends, as I have 
said, to raise the value of the use of money ; but so fer as such 
money is mostly wanted to pay for extended purchases of goods, 
the increased supply and more active employment of it is 
generally accompanied by a rise in the price of the latter and 
therefore by a fall in the purchasing power of money relatively 
to goods. Similarly in slack times, when bankers have to make 
loans at very low rates, the purchasing power of money, rela- 
tively to goods, is likely to be high; money is at such times 
said to be '' plentiful,” but what is meant by this is that the 
amount that bankers have to lend is larger than usual relatively 
to the demand ; and since there is a general lack of enterprise in 
trade and in the industrial investment of capital, the demand 
for loans is likely to be small in comparison with the amount of 
production of goods. 

At the same time, there are certain connexions between the 
purchasing power of money and the rate of discount, which go 
some way to explain, though hardly to justify, the common 
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confusion between the two meanings of “value of money.” 
It must be borne in mind that money is largely employed 
in buying not merely the consumable products and materials 
of production which we call goods/’ but also land, houses, and 
other portions of capital with a view to interest ; especially the 
debts of Gfovemments and joint-stock companies, and shares 
of the capital owned by such companies, which we call by the 
general name of “securities.” Now a fall in the rate of discount 
will, as we have seen, tend to be accompanied by a rise in the 
selling price of such investments; that is, by a fall in the 
purchasing power of money relatively to securities generally 
(varying in degree, according as the securities are more or 
less negotiable). Thus when money is “ cheap,” in the ordinary 
commercial sense, i.e,, when discount is low, securities will 
ceteris paribus be dear ; and thus the rate of discount and the 
purchasing power of money will naturally be blended into one 
notion in the minds of persons whose attention is especially 
directed to the market for securities. 

In the same way when the rate of discount rises the selling 
price of securities tends to fall correspondingly, under ordinar}'^ 
circumstances. This tendency, however, is likely to be much 
intensified if the rise in the rate of discount is occasioned by the 
arrival of the first stage of a commercial crisis, — that is, if it is 
due not merely to the keermess of the demand for loans but to a 
positive restriction of credit owing to a more or less wide-spread 
fear of bankruptcies. For in these circumstances the difficulty 
of borrowing money is likely to cause an extensive sale of secu- 
rities, as the easiest way of obtaining what is required for the 
payment of debts ; and consequently the selling price of securi- 
ties tends to fitll, and may even &11 more than in proportion to 
the rise in the rate of discount. 

But again, in the same circumstances, traders who are in 
pressing need of money to meet their liabilities are likely to 
try to obtain it by selling commodities as well as securities; 
consequently at such times commodities generally are likely 
to be cheap, so that “money” will be “dear” both in the 
economic and in the ordinaiy commercial sense. 

Finally, it should be observed that those who confound the 
two meanings of “ value of money ” are not wrong in supposing 
that the value of the use of money tends to be lowered by an 
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unusual influx of metallic money or bullion, and raised by an 
efflux ; they are only wrong in overlooking the transitoriness of 
these effects. An increased supply of gold, not accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the work that coin has to do (or a 
rise in the demand for gold otherwise caused), tends ultimately 
to lower the purchasing power of money relatively to commodi- 
ties generally ; but, in the first stage of the process that leads 
to this result, the increment of coin— or in England of notes 
representing the new gold in the Issue Department of the 
Bank — must pass through the hands of bankers, and so increase 
the amount of the medium of exchange that they have to lend. 
Hence the price paid for the use of money will tend to fall, and 
this fall will tend to cause increased borrowing, and consequent 
extended use of the medium of exchange; and then through 
the resulting rise in prices generally, the greater part of the 
new coin or bank-notes will gradually pass into ordinary cir- 
culation. Thus the fall in the purchasing power of money, 
consequent on an influx of gold, will normally establish itself 
through an antecedent and connected fall in the value of the 
use of money. 

In the same way, when gold has to leave a country, where 
the banking system is fuliy developed, in payment of commer- 
cial and other debts to foreigners, it will generally be taken 
chiefly from the reserves of banks ; and the need of filling up 
the gap thus created will make it expedient for bankers to 
restrict their loans, and so tend to raise the rate of discount. 
This effect will generally be greater, the smaller the reserve of 
metal kept by the aggregate of banks, compared with the 
amount of the medium of exchange that they supply: hence 
it will be especially marked in such a banking system as 
our own, in which nearly the whole reserve of gold is kept 
by the Bank of England. 

§ 6. Hitherto I have assumed that there is only one metal 
used as coin, in payments beyond a certain low limit. Let us 
now examine the effects of using two such metals. In the first 
place, the purchasing power of either will obviously be less than 
it would otherwise be; so far as the use of the two metals 
actually takes place, and is not merely permitted by law. 
Secondly, unless either the causes of variation in the supply 
of both metals are the same, or one metal is decidedly more 
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liable to such variation than the other, the chances are 
that the variations in annual supply when the two metals 
are used will be somewhat less in magnitude than when one 
alone is used. 

These two effects are independent of the question whether 
(1) the two kinds of coins are both legal tender, or (2) only one 
is legally current, but the other is coined and commonly ac- 
cepted at its market value : only in the latter case the standard 
of value will be entirely determined by the metal legally 
current. 

When both metals are coined into legal tender in unlimited 
amounts, a rate has to be fixed at which they circulate together; 
since a law enacting that all debts of money may be liquidated 
by pa 3 anent in either kind of coin, provided that there is no 
special contract to the contraiy, would be obviously incomplete 
without a precise determination of the equivalence of the two 
metals. 

So long as this legal rate does not vary materially from what 
would otherwise be the relative market value of the two metals, 
they will obviously tend to be coined and used indiiBferently ; 
except so far as the choice between them is determined by the 
convenience of carrying or handling them. But when changes 
occur in the conditions of supply or demand for either metal, 
their effects will be impoi;tantly different firom the effects that 
would have been produced apart fix)m legal interference. To 
trace these effects in their proper order, it will be convenient to 
contemplate a particular case of change ; which, for simplicity, 
we will first suppose to occur in an isolated country, entirely 
supplied with both metals from its own mines. liet us assume, 
therefore, that gold and silver are coined fi'eely by Government 
and made legally current in unlimited amount at a fixed rate 
throughout this region ; and let us assume that this rate in the 
first instance accurately corresponds to the relative market- 
values of the two metals, as they would exist apart from legal 
interference. Let us then suppose that the supply of silver 
becomes more abundant, the conditions determining the values 
of all other products remaining unaltered. Then, apart fi*om 
legal interference, the gold price of silver would &.11 ; but under 
the circumstances supposed this cannot take place, in the first 
instance ; for no one will exchange his silver in the market for 
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a smaller amount of gold coin than he could get by taking 
the silver to the mint to be coined. Hence what will happen 
will be that all the additional supply of silver, which the non- 
monetaty demand will not absorb at the legal rate, will go to the 
mint ; the purchasing power of the whole mass of coin will teH 
correspondingly, gold and silver being maintained at their legal 
relative value. As the exchange-value of bullion relatively to 
other wares must of course ML equally, an extension will tend 
to take place in the non-monetary demand for bullion — gold as 
well as silver. But as no change is supposed to occur in the 
conditions of supply of gold bullion, there must be a corre- 
sponding diminution in the gold sent to the mint for coinage* 
If the increase in the supply of silver were not very great or 
permanent its effects might stop at this point, so that no 
difference would manif^t itself l^tween the market-rate and 
the mint-rate of interchange of the two metals; the demand 
having in fimt, under the pressure of governmental interference, 
adjusted itself to the change in supply. But if the addition 
to the annual supply of silver be suJSSciently extensive and 
prolonged, the process above described may be carried oa until 
no gold at all is sent to the mint; and then, for the first time (if 
the process still goes on), the market-price of gold bullion will 
begin to rise. When this rise has gone so fiur that the gold coins 
stiU in use have actually— ^through the continued depreciation of 
silver, which necessarily drags down with it the value of the coined 
gold as well — become less valuable than the bullion which they 
on the average contain, it will become profitable to melt them 
down ; and if the same causes continue to operate, this process 
will continue (unless prevented by law — or even, if the difference 
between the two rates be great, in spite of legal interference) 
until the coin used in large payments is entirely composed of 
the metal that has iallen in value. 

It thus appears that the adoption of a double standArd will, 
up to a certain point, prevent variations in supply fix>m affecting 
the relative market-value of the two metals, as it will tend to 
produce changes in demand sufficient to absorb their effect 
But variations of a certain magnitude carmot be thus counter- 
acted ; on the contrary, such variations will nullify the formal 
adoption of a double standard, and render the currency practi- 
cally monometallic. And it is to be observed that the change 
a p. *. 17 
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in monetaiy demand, by which the bimetallic system keeps the 
relative value of the two metals stable in spite of a change in 
supply, necessarily tends to a£Pect production in the direction 
opposed to its own aims : %.e,, it prevents an enlargement in the 
supply of (say) silver from being checked as it otherwise would 
be by a corresponding Ml in the value of silver. 

If now we suppose the country contemplated to be in 
commercial relations with other countries in which the double 
standard is not adopted, the nullification of the double standard 
will be accelerated ; since the single bimetallic mint will have 
to sustain the rated value of the two inetals in the larger 
market constituted by all the countries concerned. Or, to put 
it otherwise, the '^non-monetary demand” for gold in the country 
with a double standard will be partly a demand for exportation 
to other countries where the value of gold is not legislatively 
tied to that of silver, and silver will correspondingly flow from 
these other countries to the bimetallic mint. 

§ 7. It remains to discuss the determination of the value 
of "fiat-money”; t.s., inconvertible notes issued by government, 
and purporting to be equivalent to a certain amount of coin. 
Assuming that the government issuing such money can secure 
for it — as it usually can — practically complete currency as an 
internal medium of exchange, its value (as its cost of production 
is of course insignificant) depends entirely on the relation 
of the supply to the demand. If the amount issued in any 
country exceeds the amount of convertible notes of similar 
nominal value, which the country in question at the particular 
time would use, the purchasing power of the whole medium 
of exchange will tend to fall just as it would if there had been 
an equivalent addition to the amount of coin in the country — 
supposing that the government does not simultaneously with- 
draw from circulation any part of the coin in use*. The rise 
in prices, which is another aspect of this &11, will tend to 
increase the imports and decrease the exports of the country, 

^ If the amount of such coin be diminiehed by the action of the government, 
a corresponding additional amount of room will be made for the inconvertible 
notes. It is to be observed, moreover, that the government issuing such notes 
is likely to be making unusual purchases by means of them ; which, even if made 
without inconvertible notes, would have occasioned a temporary rise in prices 
and, therefore, a temporarily greater room for convertible notes than would 
otherwise be the case. 
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and thus to cause an exportation of the standard coin — which 
for simplicity’s sake we will suppose to be gold — to pay the 
balance due. If the excess in quantity of the currency still 
continues, the pressing need of gold to pay commercial debts 
abroad will cause it to be sold at a premium. When this 
premium has once established itself, the gold coins used in 
ordinary pa}rments within the country will have a premium 
also: but, as the above reasoning explains, and as experience 
shews, some time may elapse before an excessive issue of incon- 
vertible notes produces this result. It should be observed, too, 
that strictly speaking the increase of the medium of exchange 
through the issue *bf fiat-money does not tend to cause the 
premium to be established, until this increase has gone beyond 
a certain point; since, so feu* as such issue cuts off a portion 
of the ordinary demand for gold, it has a certain tendency to 
lower its exchange-value permanently. But this tendency will 
be practically slight so long as the issue is confined to one 
country. 

In the above reasoning I have supposed the region over 
which the fiat-money is current to be limited, and to have 
commercial relations with other countries outside it. But even 
if foreign trade were excluded — or if we suppose an issue of 
inconvertible notes current over the whole civilised world — the 
establishment of a premium on gold would still take place, if 
the issue of inconvertible notes were extended beyond a certain 
point ; only it would take place more slowly and in a different 
way. What would happen in this case would be, first, a general 
rise in prices not extending to gold bullion, which would pre- 
serve its previous price in coin, and therefore in inconvertible 
notes. This would lead to an extension of the non-monetaiy 
demand for bullion ; on the other hand, as the exchange- value 
of bullion relatively to commodities generally would have &llen, 
its supply would tend to be reduced; and unless these two 
changes together were so slight that their effect was balanced by 
the simultaneous reduction of the monetary demand for bullion, 
a rise in the money-price of bullion must ultimately take place. 
When this rise became so great as to make it worth while to 
melt down the coin, it would be checked by such melting, until 
the standard coin had been withdrawn from circulation; but, 
after this, the premium on bullion would correspond exactly 

17—2 
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to the general M in prioes resulting from the excessive issue 
of notes. 

Note. It has been already noticed that Mr Jevons’s theory of 
the relation between the ^‘final utility”— or final value in use— of a 
oommodity and its value in exchange needs some modification in the 
case of money, — at least if we are considering its social utility. For 
since money is only used hy being exchanged, the value in use of 
any portion of it is simply its value in exchange and can be nothing 
dse. Hence, though it is true as we have seen that the value of 
money tends to fall when its supply is increased, just as the value of 
any other commodity does ; this is not because the new increment of 
money furnishes an increment of utility or satisfaction less than that 
still afforded by the previously existing money ; but rather because, 
^peaking broadly, the utility of the whole aggregate remains un- 
affected by the addition to its quantity. 
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§ 1. In the preceding discussion on the ‘'Value of Money” 
in the sense in which economists use the term, — i.e., the pur- 
chasing power of money relatively to other wealth, — it has 
seemed desirable to include a consideration of the value of 
money in the ordinaiy commercial sense, or the rate of interest 
on loans of money; and this, again, has inevitably led us ta 
speak of the rate of interest on capital generally. It is con- 
venient, therefore, in passing from the theory of the value of 
products to the theory of the remuneration of services,— or the 
theory of distribution of wealth, as we at first conceived it, — 
to commence by examining the competitive determination of 
Interest. 

We may conveniently begin by clearing away some con- 
troversy as to the precise nature of the service remunerated by 
interest. English economists, .since Senior, have generally 
agreed to regard interest as the “ reward of abstinence”: but the 
phrase has been criticised by socialists and semi-socialists, who 
seem to have understood it as having an ethical import, and as 
implying that the sum paid to a capitalist for the use of his 
w^th is jvst compensation for the sacrifice he makes in not 
immediately consuming it. It does not, however, appear that 
either Senior, or his chief followers in the use of the phrase, 
intended any such ethical assertioiL All that they meant was 
(1) that as any individual capitalist could, by the aid of exchange, 
consume in some form adapted for immediate enjoyment the 
wealth which he actually keeps in the form of csapital, he by 
abstaining firom such consumption renders a service to indi- 
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yidoals, or supplies an aid to industiy, for which he is paid by 
interest : and (2) that this remuneration is necessary, under the 
present social conditions, to induce the owners of wealth to 
postpone their enjoyment of it, to the extent required to keep* 
in existence the actual amount of individuals’ capital. Circum- 
stances are no doubt conceivable in which the quantity of 
capital supplied would be practically independent of the price 
obtainable for the use of it: e,g,, it is conceivable that the 
process of saving might be carried on to an adequate extent for 
no other “remuneration” than the satisfaction derived from 
having a provision for the future needs of the person who saves, 
or of his fisimily or others whom he may desire to benefit. But, 
actually, the price paid for the use of savings must tend to 
increase their total amount ; though to what extent it increases 
it cannot, I think, be precisely known. 

However, we may begin by simply regarding interest as the 
share of produce that falls to the owner of capital as such; 
meaning by “ capital ” wealth employed so that it may yield the 
owner a surplus of new wealth. From the individual’s point of 
view, such capital may reasonably be considered as still existing, 
even when the wealth has been spent without leaving material 
results, whenever it has been employed so as to secure the 
owner a reasonable expectation of having its equivalent returned 
to him along with interest, or even of receiving interest only in 
perpetuity : but I shall not here take account of wealth spent 
in increasing the productive efficiency of human beings, since 
the economic effects of such expenditure are more conveniently 
considered under the head of wages. It should be observed 
that in the incomes of capitalists who are also employers 
interest can only be distinguished by abstract analysis fix)m that 
other element of an employer’s profit, which we have called his 
“ wages of management ” ; to learn what part of the earnings of 
a man of business is to be called interest, we have to ascertain 
how much he could get for the use of his capital, supposing he 
withdrew it without loss from his business and lent it to other 
persons. Thus it is from the rate of interest actually paid on 
borrowed capital that we infer the theoretical interest — as 
distinct firom employer’s profit — of the capitalist who is also an 
employer: it is, therefore, convenient to begin by investigat- 
ing the conditions that determine the former. The “rate of 
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" interest” may be defined as the proportion of the price paid to 
the value of the capital borrowed for a certain fixed time, 
which we will take (according to usage) to be a year. 

This definition, however, requires filrther explanation or 
qualification in two points. In the first place, we have already 
seen the need of distinguishing the rate of discount or inters^ 
in the money-market from the rate of interest on capital 
generally; since the two rates, though connected, are not 
identical, nor altogether determined by the same laws. Of 
course, when a loan is made, what is actually borrowed is, 
in most cases, the medium of exchange; but it is only when 
it is borrowed from persons who do not make a business of 
dealing in money, that the price paid for the loan may be 
regarded as substantially paid for use of the capital purchased 
with the money borrowed. The interest paid to professional 
lenders of money must, as was before observed, include remune- 
ration for the labour of such persons ; and this remuneration is 
obviously not interest in the sense in which we are concerned 
with it in the theory of distribution : while, on the other hand, 
so far as such lenders are also producers of the greater part of 
the medium of exchange at a cost considerably less than that 
of the coin that forms the remaining part, — as we have seen to 
be the case with bankers, — competition may force them to 
make loans for short periods at a rate even lower than that at 
which money or capital is borrowed from the public generally. 
It must, therefore, be borne in mind that our present investi- 
gation relates primarily to this latter rate ; and only secondarily 
and with the qualifications already noticed to the former. 

Secondly, we have to take into account that there is a large 
amount of capital not formally lent, of which, nevertheless, the 
yield is to be regarded as interest and not profit; since the 
capital is owned by persons who spend no labour — or at least 
no remunerated labour — in managing it. This is the case 
with the capital of railway companies, water companies, 
gas companies, and many other large masses of capital owned 
in joint-stock: no one who becomes a shareholder in such 
companies considers any trouble he may take in electing di- 
rectors and criticising their reports as labour requiring re- 
muneration; hence the dividends of such companies are to 
be regarded as merely interest on the capital owned by the 
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shareholdm, no less than the money annually paid to the 
bondholdeiB^ 

Again, it has been before observed that what we commonly 
Bpeek of as the "capital” of such companies frequently includes 
portions of land : and that the distinction which, in considering 
social production, we drew between capital — as the result of 
labour— and land in its original condition, has primd facie no 
application when we are considering the question of distri- 
bution.. The material capital owned by an individual is rarely 
to any great extent the actual results of his own labour; and 
its value as a source of future wealth cannot depend on whether 
or not it was the result of the labour of some one else. I 
propose, therefore, for the present, to regard the yield of land 
as a species of interest ; reserving for the next chapter the task 
of examining any important characteristics peculiar to the 
determination of the yield* of land. 

In considering the rate of interest on land we have to deal 
with a point of some subtlety as to the right mode of measur- 
ing the amount of an individual’s capital. We ordinarily 
measure capital, as we measure wealth generally, by its exchange- 
value ; so that if any particular investment rises in value during 
the period investigate — as land, on the whole, has continually 
done — we ought (assuming that there is no cognisable change 
in the purchasing power of money) to consider the additioie 
increment of value as a part of the annual yield of the invest- 
ment, no less than the rent or interest nominally received. 
Similarly, in the case of investments of which the price has 
frdlen, we ought to subtract the difference from the interest or 
dividends which have been paid to the investors. But when we 
examine the conditions of such changes in the selling value of 

^ It may be said that though ordiaazy ehareholderg in joint-stook oompanies 
obtain no lemnneration for Hie labour of managing the bnsinesB of the oom- 
paniee, they do obtain the remuneration of higher dividends for the labour spent 
in oareftil seleetion of investments. And this is no doubt true, so far as such 
labour results, on the average, in a more aoourate estimate of the risks of 
different investments. But sinoe the remark applies as much to different in- 
vestments of mon^ formally lent as it does to money employed in purohasing 
shares, it seems more oonvenient to draw attention to this remuneration of 
labour at a Uter point of the discussion. See p. d69. 

* As will presently *PPMr, in dealing with the (approximately) uniform 
rate of interest with which we are oonoemed in the present chapter, the chief 
ocmtroversies as to the determination of rent do not come before ns. 
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investments, we find that one important cause is a change in the 
rate of interest itself If the rent of a piece of land were to 
remain the same while the current rate of interest fell firom 
3 to 2 per cent., the price of the land would ceteris paribus rise 
50 per cent. From the point of view of the community, tidcen 
in the preceding book, this rise obviously does not constitute a 
real increase of wealth : sinoe the comnjand over the necessaries 
and conveniences of life possessed by the community is, speaking 
broadly, no greater because the exchange- value of its instramente 
of production has risen in consequence of a fall in the rate of 
interest. But from the individual’s point of view the increase 
of wealth is, in a certain sense, real and not merely nominal ; 
for though the real income of the owner of the capital is not 
increased by the change, his power of purchasing consumable 
commodities has certainly increased, though he can only exercise 
it by spending his capital. I think, therefore, that this kind of 
increase of nominal wealth should be carefully noted and 
distinguished fix>m other kinds ; but here we may conveniently 
avoid any complications arising out of it by considering our 
problem statically, not dynamically; that is, by assuming 
that the rate of interest remains the same during the period 
investigated, and analjrsing the forces that determine it to this 
stable condition. Similarly, for simplicity, we may assume 
that there is no appreciable change in the purchasing power 
of money. 

§ 2. Here, however, another question is forcibly suggested, — 
namely, how far, and on what grounds, we have a right to speak 
of “a rate of interest” as current at any given time. It is 
notorious that capital is borrowed contemporaneously at very 
different rates by different individuals and companies ; and such 
differences are still more striking when we include under the 
notion of interest — as we have seen reason to do— the dividends 
paid on the joint-stocks of companies. For such dividends 
actually vary from 20 per cent, or more down to zero: and 
when we include changes in the selling value of the investments 
during the year, the variations are increased manyfold, since the 
lower limit becomes a considerable negative quantity. In what 
sense, then, can we speak of a tendency to a uniform rate of 
interest at a given time and place ? 

Firstly, in so speaking we do not mean by " rate of interest” 
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on any investment the proportion of the annual yield to the capital 
originally invested, but the proportion between the dividend or 
interest act dly paid and the present selling price of the stock 
or bonds upon which payment is made. We can affirm no 
general tendency to uniformity in the former ratio. No doubt 
if we supposed all capital to have been originally invested with 
equal knowledge and foresight, we might infer that the yield of 
equal portions of capital would in the long run be equal, if they 
were invested contemporaneously or at times at which the 
current rate of interest was the same. But in order to draw 
even from this hypothesis any inference with regard to the 
proportion of present annual yield to capital originally invested, 
we should have to know in every case the amount received in 
previous years ; since some forms of capital are more liable than 
others to depreciation through various causes, so that their 3rield 
in the earlier years after investment has to be pioportionally 
greater ; while other investments again take some time to rise 
to their full height of profitableness. 

Secondly, in saying that the rate of interest even on new 
investments, or old investments estimated at their present 
value, tends to be the same, it is only meant that all differences 
in the rate of interest so estimated, on securities currently sold 
in open market, correspond to differences in the general esti- 
mate of the probabilities of fall or rise in the future yield or in 
the selling value of such investments^ So explained, the pro- 
position follows primd fade ifrom the principle that in all 
pecuniary transactions each person concerned seeks the gi'eatest 
pecuniary gain to himself ; and there is scarcely any broad and 
simple deduction from this principle which approximates so 
closely to the actual facts of existing societies. It is generally 
true that men in buying debts and shares are solely influenced 
by the desire to get the greatest amount of interest that they 
can on the whole; so that if any one prefers an investment 
that at present 3delds a lower interest than another, it is because 
he either considers it safer or expects it to rise hereafter. 

The chief exceptional cases may be classed under the fol- 
lowing heads. ( 1 ) Some kinds of securities are purchased at 
a higher price than would otherwise be the case, on account of 

^ Mill’s phrase ** indemnitj for risk” is not sni&oientlj general to oorer all 
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some indirect pecuniary advantage obtained by the possession of 
them. For instance, securities widely known and esteemed safe, 
for which the demand is extensive and steady, and the value 
in consequence comparatively stable, have a special utility for 
bankers and merchants, as a means of obtaining money in an 
emergency ; again, such securities (as we have noticed) are, to a 
certain extent, used for the pa}nnent of commercial debts in 
foreign countries, and have thus a special utility as an inter- 
national medium of exchange. Either of these causes will have 
a certain tendency to raise the average price of the securities 
affected by it. (2) To some extent, again, the price of certain 
investments is raised through the operation of motives which, 
though self-regarding, act counter to the desire of pecuniary gain. 
Thus the price of land in England has undoubtedly been kept up 
by the social consideration and power that its possession has 
conferred.: and again, it is probable that investments reputed 
especially safe are purchased at a rate of interest lower, as com- 
pared with that of somewhat less trusted securities, by a differ- 
ence somewhat greater than that which would exactly represent 
compensation for the extra risk of the latter; because most persons 
who live chiefly on interest would suffer from a decrease of income 
more than they would be benefited by an increase ; and again, 
the freedom from anxiety that safe investments give is itself a 
utility which has a certain price. It is to be observed, on the 
other hand, that the excitement of fluctuations of gain and loss 
is a source of keen pleasure to many minds ; as is shewn by the 
extensive existence of lotteries, gaming, betting, and speculation 
in stocks by private persons. It seems to be the &ct that, on this 
ground, indemnity for risk is not even sufficiently represented 
in the price of some very fluctuating investments^ (3) Again, 
the effect that would follow from a spontaneous willingness to 

^ If we had only to consider investments made in view of the investor’s 
personal interests, it would perhaps be a delicate matter to balance the influence 
of the pleasures of excitement against that of the pains of anxiety. But in the 
investment of savings for posterity the former motive does not come in ; here, 
therefore, it seems likely that, on the whole, security will be rated somewhat above 
its exact pecuniary value. And the same would, I think, be true of investments 
made by trustees, even apart from the legal interferenoe that actually restricts 
them to certain fhnds and stocks ; since trustees are much more likely to be 
blamed for diminishing the funds entrusted to them by hazardous purohases 
than praised for increasing them by lucky hits. 
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pay an extra price for specially safe investments will equally 
tend to be produced, if a certain portion of the capital of the 
community is kept in such investments by legal compulsion ; as 
is the case in England with a large part of the funds held by 
trustees. (4) Finally, in some cases, a diminished rate of 
interest is accepted out of regard for the public well-being or 
S}rmpathy with private individuals. Thus considerable sums 
are from time to time invested in undertakings of a semi- 
commercial, semi-philanthropic character, which are not found 
by experience, and are not expected, to bring in even ultimately 
interest at the average rate; and money is often borrowed 
from relatives or friends by struggling men of business, at a rate 
which very inadequately represents the risk of loss. 

But even if we take these causes of variation fully into 
account, it still remains true that the differences in the rates of 
interest obtainable at any given time on different fresh invest- 
ments of capital are mainly due to differences in the generally 
estimated prospects of change in the interest or selling value of 
the respective securities. This varying prospect is in the 
majority of cases a prospect of possible loss: the interest accord- 
ingly is above what would be paid for a loan of which the repay- 
ment was considered absolutely secure. In this way, for example, 
the interest on the ordinary stock of a prosperous railway com- 
pany, taken at its selling value, comes to be generally somewhat 
higher at ordinary times than the interest on its Preference” 
stock or shares ; this latter again being somewhat higher than 
the interest paid on the debentures of such a company'; while 
the interest on the debt of the English Government would 
undoubtedly be less than this last, even apart from the other 
influences which, as we have seen, tend to raise the price of 
consols.” In such cases, evidently, the surplus receipts repre- 
sent the general estimate of adequate insurance a^dnst the 
different risks of loss. 

So fstr as such expectations of probable loser (and in some 

^ Joiiit-itoek eompanies frsquently laj by a certain part of their proeeede to 
iSorm an inentanoe^fhnd asainat liaka. In thia yny they diminiah the haaaid 
of their inreatmenta, and proportionately raiae tlA ratio whieh the telling ▼aloe 
of their aharea beara to the annual yield; bnt th^ do not profoaa to make 
aneh inreatmenta ** aa aaft aa the Fnnda ” : there atiU remain indefinite riaka 
of extiaordinaiy loaaea through depieeiation or deatmotion of oapital, whidf 
inveatora nndonbtedly take into aeoonnt. 
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caaes, of increased peld) are on the average well founded, it is 
evident that, on the whole, after a sufficient lapse of time, the 
dififerences in the' original yield of different investments will 
have been compensate by the realisation of the expected gains 
and losses; so that the aggregate interest on the whole capital 
will prove to be about as much as would have been obtained 
if it had all been lent on perfectly good security— allowance 
being made for any extra price currently paid for special 
advantages of safety (as before noticed). Persons of supmior 
knowledge and foresight will of course tend to get considerably 
more from their investments, by estimating more accurately 
than others the risk of undertakings which, from their novelty 
or some other cause, are rightly regarded as hazardous by 
prudent persons without special knowledge. Such investors, 
in foot, obtain a certain return for the lulled labour that they 
perform in estimatiag the prospects of novel or otherwise 
hasardous undertakings; and if we could assume that this 
labour is, on the whole, undertaken by fairly competent persons, 
we should infer that the yield of such undertakings would on 
the average exceed that of safer investments by an amount 
sufficient to provide adequate remuneration for such labour. 
But this assumption would, I thii X, be unwarrantable as regards 
any actual society; since ignorant, rash, and credulous persons 
investing in novel undertakings are commonly believed to get, 
on the average, considerably less interest than if they had lent 
their capital on the most widely esteemed security — in foct will 
not unfrequently be found to have lost capital as well as interest. 
At any rate we may say that the rate of interest on newly 
borrowed capital, which was generally believed to be as secure 
as possible, would at any given time be nearly uniform, and — 
after allowing for the extra price of special safety — would 
represent approximately the common expectation of the average 
yield of all capital that was at that time being invested; 
supposing that there was no general expectation of a permanent 
rise or fell hereafter in the rate of interest, or in the purchasing 
power of money*. It is then with the rate of interest so under- 

* If either the rate of inteteet or the pordiasiiig power of monaj were sene- 
rally eapeeted to riee or fall in the fhtore, the relatione of the rate of intereet on 
Inane of money with perfeot eeoority to the eapeeted averase yield ot eapital 
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stood, the expected average yield on freshly invested capital, 
that we are now primarily concerned. Of course in the case of 
any particular individual who is not an employer of capital, a 
fr^h investment will generally be effected by purchasing some 
debt already contracted, or a share of some capital already in 
existence. But such investments are mere transfers which 
disappear when we are considering the aggregate of individuals’ 
capital ; from this point of view a fresh investment on which 
interest is paid must imply either the contraction of a new 
debt, or the formation by a joint-stock company of new real 
capital in addition to the old, the value of this latter being 
assumed to be kept up. . 

§ 3. Let us now proceed to analyse the causes which 
determine the rate of interest as above defined. It will be 
simpler to confine our consideration in the first instance to 
borrowed capital; and afterwards extend our view to include 
the case of new capital employed by its owner. Applying, mytatis 
mutandis, the principles laid down in investigating the general 
theory of the value of products, we may assume that the use of 
capital is a commodity of which the amount demanded will 
vary inversely with the exchange- value, so long as the causes of 
the demand remain unchanged. So frur, then, as we may 
assume the amount of capital seeking employment at interest 
to be determined independently of the rate of interest, the price 
obtained by the owner for the use of his capital must vary with 
the intensity of the demand for it. So far, however, as the 
supply of such capital varies with the price obtainable for the 
use of it, the determination of the rate of interest will depend 
on conditions of demand and supply combined, just as the 
normal price of a material product does. Under these circum- 
stances, we may conveniently begin by examining first the 
concfitions of demand for capital. 

There are two broadly different kinds of demand for loans ; 

would become more oompliosted; smoe the price paid for the use of money 
would Tary with the length of time for which it ie borrowed ; and the price of 
investmentB expected to yield a high prodt at onee for a short time would vary 
correepondingly ae compared with the price of those of which the yidd was 
likdy to remain more uniform or to rise hereafter. But since it would seem that 
no such general expectation has ever yet influenced ordinary investors, it is 
hardly worth while to develop these more compUcated relations in detail. 
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which we may distinguish as Industrial and Non-industrials 
In the former case capital is borrowed to replace itself with a 
profit to the user, and will therefore continue to exist in the 
form — chiefly — of improvements of land/ buildings, machinery, 
raw or auxiliary materials, and unsold products, finished or 
half-finished. But the money of A may also be borrowed by B 
merely in order to increase the latter’s expenditure ; in which 
case the commodities purchased by it will be consumed without 
replacement ; and the interest that B subsequently pays to A 
will be taken out of his share of produce otherwise obtained*. 

^ A ease intermediate between the two is the case of capital borrowed to 
prevent the ruin through temporaij pressure of some individuars generally 
profitable industry, and the consequent destruction of some or all of his capitid 
invested in the industry. This case resembles industrial borrowing in being 
favourable to the production of the community taken as a whole; but it is 
rather to be classed with non-industrial borrowing, when we are considering the 
general economic laws determining the rate of interest that such borrowers will 
have to pay. 

* It is of course possible that the interest of the debt thus contracted may 
be from the first paid out of the yield of some kind of capital, which for some 
reason or other the debtor does not wish to sell. In this case the payment wiU 
for some purposes be properly regarded not as an addition to interest, but as a 
mere transfer of interest from the borrower to the lender. But the difference is 
not important for our present inquiry: since the loan when made will be a new 
investment of the lender’s capital, while its interest will be paid from the yield 
of an old investment of the borrower’s, so that the former will operate in deter- 
mining the current rate of interest just as much as if the borrower owned no 
capital. 

The dispute whether the debts contracted by individuals, or by the govern- 
ment of a community so far as it borrows from its subjects, — ^in excess of any 
capital that the borrower may own — constitute an addition to the whole aggregate 
of (individuals’) capital in the community that includes both borrowers and 
lenders, turns on a merely formal — if not exactly a verbal — ^point. If we allow 
the conception of negative quantity to be applied to capital, we may legitimately 
say that a borrower without (positive) capital who is under the obligation of 
paying interest on a debt owns an amount of negative capital equal to the value 
of the debt to the lender ; and, therefore, that the aggregate capital of the two is 
not augmented by the transaction. If, however, this conception is rejected as 
too unfamiliar, we must certainly admit that the capital of the community— 
in the sense of ** aggregate oaptal of individual members of the community” — ^is 
increased by the kind of loans that we are considering; only we must add that 
such increase involves a corresponding prospect of diminished income to some 
other members of the same community. 

It should be observed, however, that among the debts which form part of the 
capital of individuals, that part of the medium of exchange, which consists of the 
obligations of bankers to pay coin on demand, occupies a peculiar position. 
So far as this money is used not in mediating the transfer of commodities to the 
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Loans of this latter kind do not increase social capital; but 
they absorb the savings of the lenders no less than loans for 
productive purposes, and therefore the demand for them 
operates in determining the rate of interest at any particuUir 
time, just as much as the industrial demand. And it is con- 
ceivable that borrowed wealth might be chiefly used unpro- 
ductively, — ^to meet temporary deficits of income or occasions of 
exceptional expenditure, or by persons living habitually beyond 
their means, — the wealth used m production being almost 
exclusively employed by its owners. In such circumstances 
there woidd be no advantage in investigating the conditions 
of the demand and supply of capital separately : as the rate 
of interest would simply express the resultant estimate formed 
in the community of the comparative advantages of present and 
future enjoyment of wealth. But in a thrifty and progressive 
community, in an advanced stage of industrial development, 
the borrowing of producers with a view to profit — including 
under this term the formation of joint-stock companies in which 
the public invest — is much more extensive than the borrowing 
for expenditure : and since the amount of the latter borrowing 
is actually to a large extent fixed independently of the rate of 
interests we may without material error consider this kind of 
demand to affect the rate of interest merely by absorbing a 
portion of the savings continually accumulated, and so diminiRh - 
ing the supply of capital available for industrial uses. 

Under the general notion of " non-industrial borrowing” we 

eonsnmer, bnt in the bnBiness of production — bo far, that is, as the current 
account of a man of busineBS is kept for the pnrpoBes of his buBinees — ^it would 
ordinarily be included in an estimate of his wealth employed in production, no 
lesB than the coin that he requires for similar purposes; at the same time, so fisr as 
no interest is paid by the banker on these current accounts, he receives without 
deduction the interest of the investments which this aoceptsace of his obligations 
as money has enabled him to make. Thus the nominal amount of capital on 
which interest is paid or earned is undoubtedly increased the creation of this 
medium of exchange: and this increase is no^ balanced — as it is in the fu se 
(just discussed) of ordinary debts—by a oonespciidingly diminished prospect of 
income to the banker. But, as has already been said, the interest received by, 
the banker is, from our present point of view, to be regarded as really the price 
paid by society for the labour of himself and his servants; except so far as it is 
interest on his own capitaL 

^ The borrowing of governments for wars and other emetgencieB is generally 
thus fixed : and much of the borrowing of individuals for unprodnotive expendi- 
ture would be unaffected by any moderate changes in the rate of interest. 
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must include the hiring or renting of the durable wealth which 
we have previously distinguished as consumers’ capital; of 
which private dwelling-houses may be taken as a principal 
example. The proportion of the price paid for the use of such 
things to their selling value will tend to vaiy with variations 
in the rate of interest — ^including, of course, besides interest 
proper, adequate compensation for gradual deterioration; and 
the increased need of such articles which accompanies the growth 
of wealth and population in a community will absorb a certain 
portion of savings which would otherwise have been invested in 
industry. The amount thus absorbed will tend ceteris paribus 
to be somewhat greater when interest is low than when it is 
high; thus {e,g,) a low rate of interest will give a certain 
inducement to build more houses and to build them more 
durably. This will be true, to some extent, of the consumers’ 
capital that is owned by the user, no less than of that which is 
hired: in either case such wealth is a form of investment of 
savings which, so far as it is managed economically, must be 
affected by changes in the yield of investments generally. But 
the economic comparison of present to future utilities, made by 
purchasers of such durable wealth for personal use, has not 
commonly the exactness of commercial calculations: and on 
the whole the changes in extent of demwd for increased con- 
sumers’ capital that would result from changes in the rate of 
interest are probably not great in proportion to the whole 
demand; so that the rate of interest on capital held in this 
form, in a modem industrial society, may be regarded as mainly 
determined by the relations of supply and demand of capital 
industrially invested, no less than the rate on loans of money 
for unproductive expenditure. 

§ 4. I pass, therefore, to examine the nature and opera- 
tion of the industrial demand for capital in any community. 
This demand, so far as it leads to the actual payment of 
interest, is the demand of persons wishing to employ the 
capital of others. But its ulterior cause lies in the existence, 
and recognition by such persons, of unoccupied opportunities 
for profitably employing capital in industry: and a portion of 
the aggregate of such opportunities is continually turned to 
account by the savings of capitalists who are themselves in 
business, and employ their own new capital It will, therefore, 
s. p. s. 18 
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be proper to inelude this portion in a general view of the whole 
i;ndu8trial demand ; and for similar reasons we must now include 
the savings employed by their owners, in our view of the whole 
supply ^ered at any time to meet the industrial demand. It 
should be observed, however, that the actual employment of 
capital in industry is likely to be somewhat different, according 
as the employer is or is not also the owner. Employers may 
sometimes invest their own savings when they would not 
borrow: either because they are reluctant to incur the relatively 
more serious loss of income that would result from borrowing if 
the investment failed ; or because, if they can only borrow on 
personal security, they may be unable to obtain a loan except 
at a rate too high to leave them an adequate remuneration 
for the trouble of managing the borrowed capital. On the 
other hiemd, the field of apparently profitable emplo 3 anent tends 
in one way to become greater the more the capital is borrowed ; 
since enterprising employers and promoters of companies will — 
without any bad fiiith — ^be often more inclined to run risks 
with other people’s money than they would be with their own. 
And perhaps, in a broad view of the determination of interest, 
we may neglect these opposite tendencies, and consider the 
field of employment of savings as independent of the ownership 
of the savings. 

We must now determine somewhat more precisely the 
relation between the supply of capital and the field of employ- 
ment. In the first place, we cannot properly consider the 
whole addition to the stock of capital made within any given 
time to operate as a new investment, in determining the 
current rate of interest ; but only that part of it with regard 
to which the investor’s choice is perfectly free and un- 
fettered. That is, we must exclude all the capital that is 
fix)m time to time required for the completion of industrial 
undertakings already begun, so far as such completion is 
necessary to prevent the loss or diminution of the yield expected 
on what has already been invested. On the other hand, we 
must, for a similar reason, include that portion of the capital 
already invested in any business, which its employer could 
withdraw without affecting the productiveness of the remainder: 
since such capital is manifestly just as available for fresh 
investment as capital newly produced. We may perhaps desig* 
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nate what we have in view by speaking of the portion of capital 
— old as well as new — that is or ''floating” at any given 

time. The portion of what is already invested to which this 
term can be applied may be very diflerent at different times in. 
the same business; and the average proportion of fl<^ting to 
non-floating capital varies very much in different branches of 
industry; such variations depending pa^ly on the different 
lengths of time for which capital is invested, partly on the 
extent to which it exists in a form adapted solely for the use of 
the particular industry in which it is actually employed, or is 
available for one or other of the new opportunities for invest- 
ment that present themselves^ It should be observed that 
there is no clearly marked separation between "floating” and 
" non-floating ” : that is, the loss that would be incurred by the 
removal of non-floating capital from a business is different for 
different portions ; and, in fact, may vary from zero upwards to 
the whole value of the capital. Hence any rise in the rate of 
interest, caused by an increase of opportunities of new profltable 
investment, would ceteris paribus tend to increase the amount 
of capital that it would be on the whole profitable to withdraw 
fix»m old investments ; and this increase of supply would tend 
somewhat to check the rise. Still it is only the supply of 
capital actually floating that can be regaled as directly 
operative in determining the rate of interest. 

Let us consider, then, that at any given time there is a 
quantum of floating capital, on which — ^in the sense before 
explained — the rate of interest tends to be the same; and 

> The distinction drawn in the text between ** floating** and ** non-floating" 
capital appears to me to require to be snbstitated, in this and similar discnssions, 
for the received antithesis of ** fixed ** and ** oircnlating ’* capital. I do not deny 
the importance of the difference — ^which these latter terms express — between 
instraments that aid in making many successive products of the same kind, 
and materials that are spent in making a single product and of which, therefore, 
the cost has to be repaid from the price of that one. But for our present 
purposes this is not the distinction required. Capital in this sense ** fixed*' 
may easily have, in a given case, the quality that 1 have expressed fay 
** floating ** ; buildings, for instance, may be transferable without loss from a 
less to a more profitable business : whereas materials may be non-transferable, 
as they may be only nsefnl for making a particular species of product — ^nor can 
it be said that when one set of materials has been exhausted another need not 
be purdhased; since the purchase may be necessary to utilise capital fixed in 
machines, ^ 


18 —^ 
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that the industrial demand for this is furnished by the whole 
aggregate of recognised opportunities for employing it profitably 
that, at any given time, the existing aggregate of non-floating 
capital leaves open, — ^which we may call the effective field of 
employment, ^e manner and degree in which this field tends 
to be extended or reduced, as the rate of interest falls or rises, 
will vary, of course, with the state of the industrial arts. 
But it is obvious that when interest is low, other things 
being the same, the cultivator has an inducement to employ 
more instruments in proportion to his labourers; the trader 
can afford to hold stoclm of goods for a longer time; and 
there are more profitable openings for new lines of railway and 
other investments involving large outlay for distant returns. 
Similarly, if we suppose the amount of capital seeking industrial 
employment to increase, while the recognised modes of em- 
ploying it profitably remain unchanged, we may infer that the 
rate of interest tends to fall, until it reaches the point at 
which it will seem just worth the employers* while to use the 
additional increment of capital. In this way the rate of 
interest cn floating capital generally will tend to be equal to 
the ratio borne to the last increment of such capital by the 
amount of average additional wealth expected to be obtained 
by emplojdng it, allowing for the varying interval that may 
elapse before the produce is obtained, and subtracting what we 
may call the "employer’s fee”; t.a, the portion of produce that 
the employers of capital will retain as their remuneration for 
the labour of management, — the competitive determination of 
which we will consider more particularly in a subsequent 
chapter^ The general function of capital employed in in- 
dustry — as we have before seen — is to enable the ultimate 
net produce of labour to be increased by processes which 
postpone the time of obtaining it; but the opportunities for 
effecting this result profitably will of course vary indefinitely, 
with the natural resources of the country, its stage of economic 
development, the density of its population, and other causes: 
there is, indeed, no one of the conditions of production analysed 
in a previous chapter* which may not exercise some influence 
on them. An obvious and striking cause of an ample field of 

1 See 0 . iz. § 8. 

• Book I. a iv. 
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emplojnnent is found in the natural resources of a territory, 
thinly colonised by an advanced industrial population, where 
the amount of capital already invested is proportionally small. 
But in considering this cause we must avoid the mistake of 
supposii^ — what the metaphor in our term “field” perhaps 
suggests — that each new investment of capital tends, in pro- 
poHion to its amount, to diminish the remaining field: no 
doubt it has this effect so fiur as it occupies a particular 
opportunity; but it may easily operate to a considerable 
extent the other way, by creating new opportunities. For 
instance, in the present state of industry, after a certain 
amount of capital — mainly agricultural — has been invested in 
a new country, it becomes profitable for the first time to invest 
further capital in a railway; and then, the railway being 
made, further investments of agricultural capital become pro- 
fitable, which were not so before. Similarly, when agriculture 
has developed to a certain extent, extensive emplo3anent of 
capital in manufactures becomes profitable, then, in conse- 
quence, further developments of agriculture, and so forth. 

But, again, supposing that the available natural resources — 
as at present understood — were fully turned to account, and that 
population did not increase, the field of employment, as recent 
experience has shewn, might be enlarged' indefinitely by 
the progress of invention, opening out new ways of obtaining 
economic gain by expending labour for remote results. While, 
again, if we suppose that the arts of invention — including 
under this term the discoveiy of new lines of trade, and any 
other modes of improving the whole system of co-operation 
through exchange — remain stationary ; and also that the habits 
and i^ulties of the working part of the population, so &r as 
these are important in production, undergo no material change ; 
the industrial demand for new capital at the existing rate of 
interest could only be kept up by an increase of population. If 
this increase did not itself tend to alter the average efficiency 
of labour, or the share of the produce of labour secured by 
the employer of floating capital, there would obviously be a 
demand of uniform intensity, so long as other conditions of 

^ It should be observed that 1 speak of the field of employment as **enlarged,” 
when there is room for more capital than before at the same rate of profit; not 
when more is employed at a lower rate. 
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production remained stationaiy, for an increase of capital pro- 
portioned to the increase of population. But, as I have before 
aigued^ in a country so thickly populated as England, each 
increment of capital accompanying and proportioned to an 
increment of population would tend to be somewhat less pro- 
ductive to its employers than the preceding increment, and 
therefore to yield a somewhat lower rate of interest, — apart from 
improvements in production due to other causes, — since tlic 
economic loss through diminished proportional return fnun 
certain kinds of labour must be taken to outweigh the economic 
gain frrom increased facilities for co-operation ; which, moreover, 
would be partly appropriated by the owners of land and other 
capital so invested as to be partially exempt from the depre- 
ciative 'effects of fresh competition. On the other hand, in the 
societies economically the most advanced, improvement in the 
arts of industry is actually progressing continuously and rapidly; 
and the new inventions that are continually made, including 
the extensions of international trade, are mostly of such a kind 
as to enlarge the field of emplo 3 anent for capital. It is not 
easy to ascertain the balance of these conflicting tendencies 
in any given country at any particular time ; still less can we 
predict with any definiteness their probable operation in the 
future; especially since, as I have before said, the progress of 
invention may conceivably take a decided turn in the direction 
adverse to the employment of capital. 

§ 5. In investigating the factors of the demand for capital 
in any country, it has not been necessary to consider the 
different fields of employment for capital famished by different 
countries. But when we pass to study the conditions of 
supply, the case is different ; since the attraction exercised on 
capital by foreign fields of employment is, in an economically 
advanced country like England, one of the most powerfril causes 
of variation in the supply for home investment. In the present 
state of the machinery of communication and international 
exchange, the most enormous masses of capital can be trans- 
ferred with the greatest facility from one country to another: 
and it is quite conceivable that this mobility of capital may 
before long reach a point at which the rate of interest will be 


1 Book I. e. yi. I 8 . See also the next chapter, g 2. 
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approximately the same in all civilised countries, for equally 
safe investments; so that the whole civilised world will 
admit of being regarded as one community, for the purposes of 
the present investigation. And we may conveniently begin 
by supposing that this consummation has been attaint; 
and accordingly examine the conditions of supply of capital 
in an isolated region, out of which issues no overflow of 
wealth for foreign investment, while over the whole range 
of it money can be borrowed at the same rate of interest on 
equally good security. 

The investigation, thus defined, is one which we have already 
had occasion to make in examining the Laws of Produc- 
tion ^ We then saw that the conditions of more or less rapid 
accumulation of capital are extremely complex. In the first 
place, the amount tW may be saved by any community within 
any given period tends to be increased, ^ceteris paribiut, by any 
cause that increases the real income of the community during 
that period ; that is, by anything that increases the proportion 
of the number of effective workers to the whole population, 
or the average productiveness of their labour. Secondly, the 
proportion that is actually saved of the whole amount avail- 
able for saving tends to be affected by any variation in the degree 
of foresight and self-control, of capacity for being influenced by 
remote pleasures and pains as compared with those near at hand, 
possess^ by average members of the community ; or, again, in 
the habits and sentiments that move men to provide for pos- 
terity; and, further, so far as men save (as many in the wealthier 
classes would seem to do) not for any definite end but because 
their income is larger than is needed to defray their habitual 
expenditure, any material change in the various habits of 
luxurious consumption prevailing in different classes is likely 
to affect saving materially. It did not seem possible definitely 
to measure the combined effect of these and other causes ; but 
we may, I think, assume, on the one hand, that ceteris paribus 
saving will increase or decrease in amount, as the rate of 
interest rises or falls ; and, on the other hand, that the amount 
of effect thus produced within a short period is not likely to be 
great in comparison with the whole amount of floating capital ; 


1 See Book i. o. vl § 4. 
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BO that tliere will be no material error in taking the rate of 
interest during any such short period to be detennined entirely 
by the demand for capital But when we consider the deter- 
mination of the average rate of interest over a considerable space 
of time, it is clear that the effect produced on saving by changes 
in the rate of interest will tend to give this average rate a 
steadiness which it would not otherwise possess : since any rise 
in the rate of interest, due to a change in the conditions of de- 
mand, has a certain tendency to bring about a subsequent foil 
through the increase in the supply of capital which it causes ; 
and similarly any foil in the rate has a certain tendency 
to cause a subsequent rise I This cimpmsatwry or equilibrcitory 
action of changes in the rate of interest may be assumed to 
become more powerful, in either direction, as the changes them- 
selves increase in magnitude ; and it is probable that, actually, 
in eveiy existing community there is a point considerably above 
zero below which the rate of interest could not long remain 
without some great change in the intellectual, moral, or 
economic condition of the community, as well as a higher 
point above which it could not permanently rise, unless we 
suppose a development of the arts of industry quite beyond 
present. Where, however, these points will be we have no 
means of determining d priori \ and I may add that 1 am 
aware of no adequate empirical reason for supposing with Mill, 
Caimes, and others, that the rate of interest in England at 
the present day is very near the minimum point. 

We have thus obtained a general view of the manner in 
which interest would be determined in an isolated region, over 
the whole of which the rate was (mth the qualifications before 
given) approximately uniform. Actually, however, we find ma- 
terial differences in the rates of interest maintained in different 
regions ; even where an uninterrupted trade renders it easy to 
transfer capital fix>m any one of these regions to any other. 
The explanation of these differences is threefold. First, the 
general security of capital in some countries, owing to inferiority 
in political organisation or other causes, may be materially less, 
even for their inhabitants, than that maintained in others. 

1 It may be observed that ezperienoe shews another way in whioh a fall in 
the rate of interest tends to bring about a subsequent rise; f.e., by leading to 
rash speenlations, which result in a destruction of capital. 
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Secondly, there is a certain extra risk incurred by investing 
in a distant region, owing to the greater difficulty of ascer- 
taining and estimating the dangers that fix>m time to time may 
threaten the }deld of any particular investment, and in taking 
measures to ward them off. Thirdly, there seems to be a 
general tendency in the members of any society to estimate 
the risk of investments in a foreign countiy more highly, cderia 
paribus, than that of home investments ; owing to their greater 
confidence either in the morality or in the good fortune of their 
own community. The extent to which each of these causes will 
operate, as between different countries at different times, ydll 
of course, vaiy indefinitely. We can only lay down as a general 
rule, that the yield of capital in any one countiy (A) does not 
tend to differ from the yield of capital in any other countiy (B), 
which is in permanent commercial relations with the former, 
by an amount more than sufficient to compensate for the extra 
risk of investments in B to the inhabitcmts of A, as estimated 
by the latter. Thus any new cause that operates primcuily to 
increase the supply of capital, and consequently to lower the 
rate of interest, in A, tends to have its effect extended over the 
whole aggregate of countries with which A is in commercial 
relations ; the intensity of the effect being, of course, diminished 
in proportion to the extension of its ranged 

^ It may be said that the interest received by members of any one community 
on capital employed by the members of any other ought not strictly speaking to 
be included when we are discussing how the aggregate produce of the industry 
of the first community is distributed. But there are two reasons for not leaving 
it out of account in such a diBOOssion. In the first place, even if this interest 
were merely to be regarded as so much additional income for certain capitalists, 
the transmission and consumption of which did not directly affect the shares 
received by other members of the community, it would still tend to affect the 
latter indirectly : since the mere possession of this extra income, from whatever 
source derived, tends to give its possessors and their children certain advantages 
in the competition that determines the relative rewards of the higher kinds 
of labour — as will be hereafter explained (c. ix.). But, secondly, since this 
^‘tribute,** if it may be so called, of interest is actually paid by transmitting 
the produce of the country in which the capital is invest^, its payment has a 
direct effect on the whole foreign trade both of the country that sends and. of 
the country that receives it. The exact nature and extent of this effect depend 
upon the particular conditions of supply and demand of the wares in which the 
trade is carried on : but, in most oases, it will be beneficial to aU the inhabitants 
of the country receiving the tribute, so fsr as they are consumers of imports : 
since the necessity of selling the commodities in which the tribute is paid, in 
the markets of the receiving country, will tend to establish the equation of 
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§ 6. So far we have considered interest as the share of 
produce expected by the capitalist as such; since it is the 
expectation of profit that determines the action of borrowers 
and investors; and not, except indirectly, the profit that has 
been earned. If now it is a^ed how fiur the actual average 
yield of newly invested capital is found to coincide in the long 
run with the expected yield, no precise answer can, I conceive, 
be given. Indeed, even if we could obtain accurate statistics 
as to the interest actually received, it would still be impossible 
to say exactly how much was expected ; since no investment 
is thought to be absolutely secure ; and if there were any such, 
its price, for reasons before given, would probably exce^ that 
of the less secure by more than adequate compensation for risk : 
so that there is no means of measuring precisely the amount of 
risk commonly recognised in those esteemed tolerably safe. We 
can only say that we have no positive grounds for supposing that 
the average actual jrield of capital already invested tends in the 
long run to differ materially from the peld expected at the time 
of investment. Since, however, the yield expected during the 
first years after investment includes, in most cases, a more 
or less considerable compensation for risk, it follows that the 
actual average yield on investments made some time ago will 
tend to decrease year by year, as the date of original investment 
recedes into the past. An important part of this decrease, in 
the case of capital invested in industrial instruments, is due to 
depreciation through the progress of invention ; in consequence 
of which the yield of such investments — provided that they are 
completely exposed to competition — tends to be equal to interest 
at the current rate (allowing for risk) not on the sum originally 
invested, but on the present cost of producing instruments 


international demand at a rate more favourable to the latter than would other- 
wise be the ease. This cheapening of imports may of course be detrimental to 
certain producers m the importing country; just as any improvement in in- 
dustrial processes is liable to be detrimental to some possessors of previously 
invested capital and acquired skill. 

These effects are of course, for the most part, indifferent to the capitalist 
himself, who may very likely not consume any portion of the commodities in 
which his interest is paid ; and who, if his capital has been lent at a fixed rate 
of interest, only feels the effects of changes in trade so far as the fluctuations of 
the exchanges alter the value of the foreign monqy relatively to that of his own 
countzy. 
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equally useful ; which may, of course, be indefinitely less than 
the cost of the original investment. 

There is, however, an important part of the capital of in- 
dividuals previously invested at any given time, which enjoys a 
total or partial exemption fix>m the depreciative effects of com- 
petition ; being so invested as to give the employer who uses it, 
independently of his own skill and foresight, advantages in pro- 
duction unattainable by other employers — advantages especially 
marked in a community increasing in numbers and wealth. 
In this case there is no reason why its owner should not obtain 
from it a yield considerably above what interest on the original 
outlay would amount to. The most conspicuous case of this 
is that of capital invested in land. The share of produce 
obtained by the land owner as such — called by the special name 
of Rent — has attracted the special attention of economists ; it 
will, therefore, be well to devote a separate chapter to the 
examination of its distinctive characteristics; especially since, 
so fitr as the value of the land is not the result of labour, it 
is only " capital ” for the individual, and not " social capital ” as 
we defined the term in Book l. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


KENT. 

§ 1. The theoiy of value given in chapter ii. was expressly 
limited to material products, because in the case of these our 
main attention is necessarily given to analysing the combined 
action of cost of production and demand. But even as thus 
limited, our investigation led us to notice eases where cost of 
production ceases to have any influence on the variations of 
value; where, accordingly, value is determined more simply 
by the relation of demand to quantity, — quantity being either 
(1) given independently of the price, or (2) tending to increase 
somewhat as the price rises with the demand, so as partly to 
counteract the changes caused by variations in the scale of 
demand. And it is evident that these simpler modes of 
determination will be generally applicable to commodities — 
if there be such — that are not products of labour at all. 
But the question arises where we are to look for such com- 
modities; for what we call *^raw” materials almost always 
require, even in their rawest condition, a not inconsiderable 
amount of labour, spent either in somehow promoting or 
protecting natural growth, or in extraction or detachment (of 
stone, wood, &c.), or in searching or hunting and capturing, 
or at any rate in collection and conveyance. In short we are 
carried back, in our search for an ultimate raw material among 
the important articles of current exchange, to Land : t.s., to such 
parts of the earth’s surface as, together with the minerals below 
the surface, have a market value, as the indispensable primary 
material or iostrument of the kinds of labour just mentioned 
And, m fact, the share of the produce that falls to landowners 
as such has, by English economists generally, been treated as 
fundamentallydistioct from Interest and Wages; as being neither 
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the remuneration of labour, nor the reward of abstinence in the 
consumption of the products of labour. And it is to this share, 
as separated by strict analysis fix>m interest on capital, that the 
term **rent’* — or, as is sometimes said, “economic rent” — is now 
commonly applied, ^when used as a technical term by political 
economists since Ricardo. I think, however, that what is com- 
monly known — and widely accepted — as the Ricardian theory of 
rent combines, in a somewhat confusing way, at least three 
distinct theories, resting on different kinds of evidence and 
relating to different, and not necessarily connected, inquiries : we 
may distinguish them as (1) a historic^ theory as to the origin 
of rent, (2) a statical theory of the economic forces tending 
to determine rent at the present time, and (3) a dynamical 
theoiy of the causes continu^y tending to increase rent, as 
wealth and population increase. It seems to me that the 
confusion of these three into one doctrine is partly the effect 
and partly the cause of the peculiar meaning given to the 
term Rent in Ricardo’s exposition; and that in the case of 
agricultural land, to which Ricardo’s doctrine has been esped- 
ally applied, it is especially important to get rid of the con- 
fusion. 

In attempting this task, it is convenient to begin by ex- 
amining the ordinary use of the term Rent. As commonly 
used in English^ it denotes the payment made for the use 
of “immovables,” i.e., either of the surface of land as used 
in agriculture, or of buildings erected on it, or of the minerals 
it contains together with the right of removing and selling 
them. There is, apart from any economic theory, a noteworthy 
difference in the nature of the obligations imposed in the lend- 
ing or letting of land, houses, &c., as compa^ with ordinary 
loans for which interest is paid. In the latter case, as what is 
actually borrowed is money, there is no particular thing which 
has to be returned when the loan is repaid, but only an equiva-- 
lent for the sum borrowed ; so that here the possibility of dete- 
rioration or amelioration of the wealth borrowed does not come 
in ; whereas in the cases where rent is paid, this possibility has 
to be taken into account ; and sometimes, as we shall see, leads 

^ It may be worth notioing that in French rente*’ is used, more widely, to 
denote any income that aoernes without labour on the part of the person to 
whom it is paid. 
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to impcniiant complications. Still, rent is not the only case of 
payment* for the use of wealth, where the same thing that was 
originally lent has to be restored when the contract terminates : 
such pa3n(nents are, for example, made for the use of cajriages, 
boats, plate,pianQB,and other durable articles. The amount of such 
pa}rment (commonly called ''hire*’), as competitively determined, 
will commonly include compensation for ordinaiy deterioration 
through wear and tear of the thing hired, interest on its value 
when let’, and — in some cases at least — insurance against pos- 
sible depreciation through invention or change of fashion, as 
well as against other risks, together with such amount of remu- 
neration for the owner’s labour of management as industrial 
competition may allow him. 

Now an English farm, no less than a carriage or a boat, is an 
instrument that has been adapted to its uses by human labour ; 
it commonly contains fences, roads for economising the labour 
of conveyance, and buildings for housing cattle and instruments, 
accumulating manure, and perfonning the first processes of 
manufacture on the produce ; and further, in many cases, when 
it wAs originally made, the land had to be wholly or partially 
cleared of stones, trees, excess of water, or other encumbrances. 
It may be asked, therefore, why the price paid for the use 
of land thus prepared and adapted should not depend upon 
the cost of such adaptation no less than the price of any other 
durable product. 

To this question Ricardo and others answer that so &r as 
the utility of a &rm is the result of labour, the price paid for 
the use of it should in strictness of economic language be 
counted profit or interest^; the term Rent being restricted to 
the price paid for the use of the " original and indestructible 
" powers of the soil,” or the yield obtained by the owner fix)m 
this source, where the owner is also the cultivator. But the 
line thus indicated is one impossible to draw with any exactness 
in concrete cases, at least in a country that has long been culti- 
vated ; and, as Ricardo himself urges, it is in such a country 

^ The value of such an artiole when let wiU normally (as we have aeen) 
correspond to the cost of producing something equally useltd. See o. ii. § 11. 

* In England this price is hardly, if at aU, more than ordinary interest, 
vrath a slight allowance for risk ; the landlord who spends the monqy requires 
little or no remuneration for his trouble. 
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that rent is of most importance. The recurrent part of the 
expenditure of labour in making a farm — the cost of the repairs 
needed from time to time to keep buildings, fences, drainage, 
&c. in good order — can, no doubt, approximately ascertain^; 
and so long as it is profitable to cultivate the farm at all, its 
produce must yield at least interest on this cost, as well as 
adequate employers’ profits on the movable capital employed on 
the land. But this recurrent cost is, on the whole, materially 
less than the total expenditure that would now be required 
to bring the farm from its original condition up to its present 
degree of utility ; and, as we cannot restore the original condi- 
tion, we have no means of estimating definitely this non-recur- 
rent expenditure. 

This will appear more clearly when it is considered that 
we should have to include in such an estimate, besides the 
labour spent on the farm itself, a certain part of what has gone 
to the making of the roads, canals, and railways that connect 
it with the markets of its produce, and with the places that 
supply the materials and implements of its cultivation; since 
the existence of these means of communication is generally 
necessary to the maintenance of the present value of the 
produce of the land, and therefore to the maintenance of the 
rent^ 

At the same time I think it reasonable to assume that the 
rent of much agricultural land in England is materially in 
excess of interest (at the present rate) on the expenditure that 
would now be required to bring it from its original condition to 
its present degree of efficiency for supplying its markets with 
agricultural produce. I infer this from the fact that it is worth 
while for Englishmen to cultivate land in Manitoba in order to 

^ It is true, as Mill argaes (u. xvi. § 5) that the rent of a farm tends primarily 
to he reduced by the roads, &c. that connect with its markets other more distant 
farms ; since these are thus enabled to enter into competition with it and to 
lower the prices of its produce. But though this is no doubt the immediate effect 
of making such roads, it is not, 1 conceive, likely to be the ultimate effect in this 
case, any more than in the case of any other kind of agricultural improvement ; 
since the increase of population and wealth in the country, which these more 
extended means of communication render possible, tends ultimately to raise the 
inrioe of the produce of the nearer farm to at least its former height. And, 
at any rate, the labour spent on the roads that connect a farm with its markets 
must be admitted to have contributed to raise its selling value and the rent 
payable for it. 
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supply the English market with wheat: for, though I cannot 
compare the original condition of land in Manitoba with the 
original condition of land in England, I have no reason to 
attribute to the former so marked a superiority for wheat- 
growing over all English land as would even nearly compensate 

the great disadvantage of its situation. Hence 1 infer, 
broadly, that a considerable portion of the rent paid for agricul- 
tural land in England — though 1 cannot say how much — ^is due 
not to the labour spent in fitting it for agricultural uses, but to 
the appropriation of the raw material to which such labour has 
been aj^lied. It appears to me, however, misleading to 
say that even this portion is a price paid for the “original 
“and indestructible*’ qualities of the soil; since, so far as it 
depends on situation, it is plainly due not to the original 
qualities of the land but to the development of the human 
community inhabiting it, and the manner in which this com- 
munity has disposed itself over the surface of the countiy. 

I am unable, therefore, to accept as adequate Ricardo’s account 
of the origin and history of rent as de^ed by him: namely, 
that it is entirely caused and its amount determined by original 
differences in the productive powers of the soil, which become 
economically operative in continually increasing degrees, as 
population progresses: that accordingly it is first paid on “land 
“ of the first quality” when, in the progress of society land of 
the “second quality” is taken into cultivation, and rises 
similarly with “every step in the progress of population, which 
“obliges a countiy to have recourse to land of a worse quality.”^ 
This conjectural history assumes unwarrantably that the re- 
lative degrees of utility for agriculture possess^ by different 
portions of the land of a civilised country remain alwajrs what 
they originally were: ignoring (1) the extent to which the 
labour of man has altered the original differences, and (2) the 
extent to which the economic value of land varies, apart from 
any variation in its physical conditions, in consequence of 
changes (a) in the art of agriculture, and (6) in the social demand 
for agricultural produce. 

But even if Ricardo’s historical doctrine were true, and 
if we could generally distinguish, in any actual case, between 


^ See Biotrdo^ PrindpUi qf Political Economy, o. ii. 
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the “ original and indestructible ” qualities of the soil and the 
qualities resulting from human labour, the distinction would 
j9till, I conceive, be irrelevant when we are considering the 
determination of rent, as an element of the existing distribu- 
tion of produce ; since the price paid for the use of land at the 
present time cannot be affected in any way by the extent to 
which its present condition is the result of labour. Hence, while 
I recognise that ordinary agricultural rent generally contains 
— besides an element that is to be regarded as interest 
on the present value of the results of labour previously 
expended — another element due to the appropriation of a raw 
material scarce in quality, it does not seem to me desirable 
to follow Ricardo in restricting the term rent to the latter 
element. 

It is, in fsfcct, chiefly when we are considering what I 
distinguished as a '' dynamical question ” — the tendency of the 
value (and rent) of land to increase as civilisation progresses 
— that it becomes practically important to anal3nse its utility 
into different elements, due respectively to the different causes 
above-mentioned ; though here again what we are chiefly con- 
cerned to know with regard to any particular increase of rent is 
not whether it is due to labour generally, but whether it is due 
to labour employed by the owner or occupier. This dynamical 
question will be more appropriately considered in a subsequent 
chapter^ 

§ 2 . Let us take the term rent” then in its ordinary sense 
to mean the price paid for the use of land, whatever be the 
source of its utility, and consider how this price is completely 
determined in such a country as England at the present time. 
So feo: as the demand for land is non-industrial, — t.s., so &r as 
land is used for purposes of direct enjoyment and thus belongs to 
the class of thin^ before distinguished as '' durable consumers’ 
"wealth,” — there is not much use in attempting any minute 
analysis of the causes that affect its value or rent. We have no 
simple formula for determining generally how much will be paid 
for the use of a deer-forest. We can see that it depends 
partly on the amount of actual and possible deer-forests, partly 
on the possibility of making a profit out of such land in other 


B. P. B. 


^ See chapter xi. 1 8, pp. 882, 8. 
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ways, partly on the number and wealth of the rich persons who 
wish to shoot deer, and on the comparative utility of deer-stalking 
and othmr forms of amusement, as estimated by these persons : 
but it is hardly worth while to attempt to get fhrther than this. 
In the case, however, of land cultivated &rmers for a profit, 
we can determine normal rent as the surplus which the price of 
its produce would be expected to afford to a former of ordinary 
abiUty and industry, after subtracting, whatever competition 
allowB him to claim, as remuneration for his own labour, and the 
sum required for replacement, with interest at the ordinaiy rate, 
of the capital employed by him upon the land ; assuming, for 
simplicity, that the processes by which such produce is obtained 
do not materially affect the utility of the land, as an instrument 
of future production. If the produce in question needs a special 
and rare kind of land, while the demand for it is strong, every 
part of the land so employed may yield produce that has a 
value above what correspond to its cost of production (including 
interest on the landowner’s capital that has to be firom time to 
time reproduced). Of such produce it may be said that the 
price of every portion yields a certain proportion of rent to the 
owner; though it tends to confuse cause and effect to say that 
"rent enters into its price.” But with ordinary agricultural 
produce the case is different ; since, even in a country so thickly 
populated as England, the supply of land capable of yielding 
such produce is always in excess of that actually employed for 
this purpose. 'Hence assuming that the variations in the utility 
of land — whether due to varying fertility or situation — are 
continuou8^ we may infer that even when the demand for 
agricultural produce is so keen that the area of cultivated land 
is increasing, there will always be a margin of such land of 
which the rent is only equivalent to interest on the outlay 
required to prepare and keep it fit for cultivation, flua whatever 
would be paid for the use of it if left uncultivated, for purposes 
of sport or rough pasture. And we may infer that the normal 
rent per acre of any other land, in the same district or supplying 
the same markets, can only exceed the rent per acre of this 


> This Msomption is legidmate for purposes of general reasoning ; sinee it 
will be true nulecui abmpt changes in fertility coincide with abmpt ofaan^ in 
sitnation. 
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margin because and in proportion as it is more productive 
relatively to the markets which it has to supply ; i.e., because 
and in proportion as the former who cultivates it can bring to 
market either more produce with equal expense, or an equal 
amount of produce with less expense (including the expense of 
conveyance). 

This is the “margin of cultivation’’ which is said by 
Bicardian economists to pay “no rent”: the phrase, however, 
is not strictly true, even according to the Ricardian definition 
of rent, in such a country as England; since, as 1 have said, 
something would be generally obtainable for the use of such 
land if left uncultivated^ It is further noteworthy, that when 
the area of arable land is diminishing, — as has been the case in 
recent years in Elngland, — the margin of cultivation tends to be 
differently determined. When land has to be brought into 
cultivation it will be expected to pay interest on the expenditure 
required once for all — e.g., for draining or clearing — to make it 
fit for cultivation, as well as on any recurrent^ outlay required 
to keep it in suitable condition: but in considering whether 
it should be allowed to go out of cultivation, the non-recurrent 
expenditure will not be taken into account; the land will be 
worth cultivating, if the cultivator can afford to pay interest 
merely on any recurrent outlay required from the landowner 
plus what could be obtained for the use of it if uncultivated. 
It is owing to this essential difference in the determination of 
the margin of cultivation, according as the area of cultivated 
land is increasing or decreasing*, that I have not thought 
it desirable to refer expressly to this maigin in the account 
above given of the determination of normal agricultural 
rent. 

There is, however, an ambiguity in this account which has 
to be removed. It is evident that the surplus remaining, after 

^ Doubtless there is always some land to be found, even when the area of 
euliivated land is inereasing, whioh only yidds a rent equivalent to interest on 
the outlay neoessary to make and ke^ it fit for cultivation : but this is because 
suoh outlay has been partly wasted, if the land would have yielded some rent 
in its unlaboured condition : it does not represent the general result whidi 
economic forces tend to produce. 

* If the area of cultivation is stationary, the normal rent of the least 
advantageous may vary between interest on total outlay and interest on 
recurrent outlay. 
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providing interest on the farmer’s capital and remuneration for 
his labour, may vary with the amount of capital employed. 
Now in a state of thoroughly active and enlightened compe- 
tition and abundant capital we may assume that the amount 
of capital employed on any land yielding rent would be at least 
sufficient to make the net produce per cent, a maximum ; for 
if it were not so, it would be obviously profitable to leave the 
less productive land uncultivated, and apply the capital thus 
set firee in increasing that employed on the more productive. 
But, actually, we often find the more fertile land is not culti- 
vated up to the point at which the net produce per cent, of 
capital is greatest, either (1) from custom, or (2) from want of 
enlightenment, or (3) because the best mode of cultivation 
requires amounts of capital under single managements, larger 
than average farmers can provide themselves or procure by 
borrowing. So far as these causes operate, rent will actually 
tend to be determined not by the surplus of produce obtainable 
by the capital that it would be most profitable to employ, but 
by the surplus of produce obtainable by what an average farmer 
would employ. 

But further, if, when the most productive land is cultivated 
so that its net produce per cent, of capital employed is greatest, 
it is still profitable to employ capital less productively on other 
land, it must also be profitable to cultivate the more productive 
land beyond the point at which the net produce per cent is a 
maximum : provided we assume that, after this point is passed, 
the diminution in the increment of produce obtainable by 
an additional increment of &rming capital is continuous and 
gradual. Indeed on this assumption, it will be obviously 
profitable to employ additional capital on the more productive 
land up to the point at which another increment would not 
yield ordinary interest and wages of management”: so that 
we may infer that the last portion of the capital employed 
tends to pay no rent; meaning that the farmer does not 
tend to get, by employing it, any additional surplus which 
active competition would force him to resign to the landlord. 
This assumption of a rentless ” margin of agricultural capital, 
in the &nning even of highly rented land, is, I think, legitimate 
for purposes of general reasoning: since no one doubts that 
only a limited amount of capital can be profitably employed 
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for agricultural puiposes on any given piece of land: and, 
considering the various ways in which labour^ may be employed 
directly and indirectly to increase produce, we may assume 
that — generally speaking — the limit of profitable employment 
does not coincide with the point at which net produce per cent. 
of capital is greatest, but is reached by a gi^ual decline in 
the productiveness of capital employed beyond this point. It 
is, however, misleading to speak — as RicardW economists have 
sometimes spoken — of the '' last dose of capital which pays no 
“ rent ” as if this " dose ” were an element definitely ascertain- 
able in the business-reckonings of an ordinary farmer, and 
could be used for calculating normal rent in any particular 
case. Experience certainly shews us in a broad and general 
way that as the demand for the produce of land rises, there 
is a tendency to increase the amount of capital applied to 
good land, as well as to extend the cultivated area: but 
the art of agriculfcure has not yet reached the degree of 
exactness that would be required to ascertain even approxi- 
mately in any particular case the portion of capital that is to be 
regarded as paying no rent. Thus, while the recent fall in the 
value of English wheat, in consequence of the development of 
foreign production and trade, has led to a marked diminution 
in the area of wheatgrowing land in England, I cannot find 
that it has led to anything like an equally discernible change 
in the amount of capital economically applicable to the land 
that still grows wheat. The most that can be said is that the 
fall of prices has caused a general vague tendency to diminish 
expense in farming wherever it can be diminished : and even 
this is in many cases merely due to loss of capital, — and is, in 
consequence, a tendency to farm more cheaply than is really 
economical. 

§ 3. Hitherto we have assumed that the value of the land 

^ The reader will bear in mind that employment of labour’* is, from 
another point of view, ** employment of capital”: since the result of the labour 
is a form which a part of the employer’s capital assumes. But the phrase 
** employment of capital” is generaUy more appropriate : since in calculating 
the cost of any application of labour we have to take into account not only 
the amount and quality of the labour applied, but the time intervening between 
its application and the realisation of the expected produce : that is, we have to 
regard the results of labour as constituting capital, on which interest is 
expected. 
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is nojb materially altered by the process of production. It may, 
however, happen that by using the land in the way that is 
economically most advaatageous on the whole, the producer 
will either improve or deteriorate it. No difficulty is thereby 
introduced in the theoretical determination of rent, where the 
producer is also the owner; we have merely in calculating the 
whole amount of produce to include the increment of value 
added to the land, along with the value of the products 
taken from it; and similarly to deduct from produce any 
decrement due to deterioration. When, however, the producer 
does not own, but merely farms, the land, this possibility of im- 
provement and deterioration renders it a matter of some difficulty 
to frame a rent-contract which shall give the &rmer adequate 
inducement to treat the land in the manner most economical 
on the whole. To illustrate this difficulty let us suppose, first, 
that the land tends to be improved by such treatment as 
is, on the whole, economically desirable. Here we have to 
distinguish two different cases. (1) If the farmer, while 
using the land in the way most immediately profitable, at 
the same time augments its utility as an instrument of future 
production, the matter may be simply settled by allowing the 
increment of value to be appropriated by the landlord; since, 
in this case, such appropriation has no tendency to prevent the 
improvement fi*om being made. But (2) if, as is more ordi- 
narily the case, the outlay required for the improvement will 
not be profitable to the farmer, unless he secures the whole, or 
the main part, of the gain resulting from the increased utility 
of the land ; it will be his interest to leave the land unimproved 
unless either he is bound under penalties to improve it, or 
this gain is somehow secured to him. The former alternative 
can hardly be made effectual without hampering the fismner’s 
freedom of action to an extent disadvantageous to his industiy. 
Hence, in order that such improvements may be duly made, it 
will be needful that either (1) adequate compensation be secured 
to the fiurmer generally for whatever increment of utility may 
remain unexhausted when his tenure ends; or (2) a lease be 
^ven him — ^and continually renewed — of such length as always 
to allow him adequate prospect of reaping the benefit of his 
improvements; or (3) each improvement made the subject 
of special agreement between fiurmer and landlord — which 
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piBctically requires the latter, or his agent, to take a certain 
share in the management of the &am. 

A somewhat similar problem is presented in the case where 
the land is deteriorated by the most economic use of it. This 
case occurs but rarely in agriculture^; but it is the ordinary con- 
dition of the mining industry, and of certain other branches of 
production which take fix>m the land products that are not re- 
newed^ In such cases the total amount of the produce in question 
that can be profitably taken from any particular piece of land 
is generally at least so &r limited in prospect, that every portion 
brought to market tends to diminish proportionally such possi- 
bilities of future production as have a definite market value*. 
The problem, then, in letting land for the purposes of any such 
industry is to fiume a contract which shall render it not the 
interest of the lessee to remove and sell an amount of such 
products greater than what it would be profitable for him to 
bring to market if he were also the owner. Now if the land in 
question is leased at a fixed rent, this coincidence of interests 
will only occur under certain special conditions. Thus, if owing 
to the state of competition in the industiy the owner would be 
unable to raise the price of his product materially by limiting 
his supply, if he has no ground for inferring a rise of any im- 
portance from the general prospects of supply and demand, and 
if the cost of production does not become materially greater as 
the amount pi^uced within any given time increases — it would 
then be the owner’s interest to produce as much as possible, 
provided that the price of the product were sufficient to pay at 
least the working expenses of production, including adequate 
remuneration for the labour of management; and under the 
same circumstances it would be the interest of a lessee paying a 

> Land used for agrioulture might doubtless often be deteriorated by treat- 
ment whieh, though uneoonomio on the whole, would increase its produce for 
one or two years. And there would seem to be some practical difficulty in 
framing a contract to prevent this effectually, without interfering disad- 
vantageonsly with the farmer's freedom of action ; but it is hardly within 
the scope of the present chapter to discuss the best method of dealing with this 
difficulty. 

* Such as (e.p.) Peruvian guano, timber from natural forests. Ac. 

* This is true even in Uie case of mines where the prospect of actual ex- 
haustion is too remote and indefinite to be economically important ; owing to 
the prospective increase in difficulty of extraction, at least after a certain amount 
has been taken. 
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fixed rent to do the same. If, however, the owner would either 
have reason to expect a rise in price, or be able to produce such 
a rise by limiting his supply, either alone or in combination 
with other producers ; then it would obviously be expedient for 
Jbim not to .produce beyond the point at which the probable rise 
in price, present and prospective, would more than compensate 
for the probable loss incurred by deferring production. But, 
in these circumstances, it would not generally be expedient for 
a lessee to adopt the same limit of production ; unless the period 
of the lease were long enough to make it practically certain 
that the mine would be valueless before the end of it: since 
otherwise, by stopping at any given point, the lessee would lose 
the whole gain obtainable on the extra amount that might have 
been produced, whereas the owner would only lose the interest 
on this gain for a certain number of years. In the same way it 
may be shewn that if there is a certain amount that can be 
produced within a given time by the most economic application 
of labour and capital, while it is still possible to produce more 
but at continually increasing cost, it would generally be ex- 
pedient for a mere lessee to extend production beyond the limit 
which it would be expedient for an owner to adopt. In either 
of these latter cases it seems impossible, without more foresight 
of the conditions of the market than can be hoped for, to frame 
a rent-contract which will have the effect of making it always 
most profitable for the lessee to treat the land in question in 
the manner most profitable to the owner : but a rough recon- 
ciliation of the divergent interests is obtained by the ordinary 
practice of making the lessee pay — either with or without 
a fixed annual payment — a certain royalty”; that is, a sum 
proportioned either to the amount of material extracted, or — 
which is the more suitable arrangement — to the price obtained 
for it. 

§ 4. When we pass from agriculture to mining, we meet 
with manifest and striking cases of wealth of which the value 
is due not to labour — at least not to labour spent on the valuable 
thing itself— but merely to its scarcity and its utility in its 
unlaboured condition ; since the land containing a rich mine rises 
to a price &r exceeding that of agricultural land, as soon as the 
existence of its contents is known, before the application of any 
part of the labour that will ultimately be needed to extract them. 
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A still more important case in wliich the element of labour — 
applied in order to increase utility — is practically absent 'from 
the determination of value is that of land in towns ; the high 
rent of which is entirely due to the utility attaching to such 
ground from its situation, — either for purposes of business, or 
for social communication and enjoyment. And the share of 
produce obtained by the ovmer of such land has increased in 
importance as towns have grown in size and density, with 
the development of industry and trade: indeed, it is note- 
worthy that Ricardo’s conception of rent as increasing inde- 
pendently of any outlay on the part of the landowner, as 
society advances in population and wealth, is much more 
clearly applicable to the case of building land in towns than 
it is to the case of agricultural land, which Ricardo has chiefly 
in view. 

There are various other uses of land — including the per- 
manent results of labour applied to land — by which a surplus 
peld is sometimes obtained, similar to that of which agri- 
cultural rent partly consists and often considerably greater 
in amount. Thus a railroad favourably situated or cheaply 
constructed is, no less than a farm, an instrument of which 
land in its pre-existing condition may be regarded as raw 
material; by means of which the commodity of conveyance 
between certain places is produced and sold at a price that may 
yield its owners considerably more than ordinary interest on 
the cost of making the railway (including the purchase-money 
of the land^) ; because either it is not possible owing to legal 
obstacles or otherwise to construct an equally effective instru- 
ment for the same uses, or at any rate such a construction 
would be too costly to be profitable. A similar exemption from 
the ordinary effects of competition is sometimes enjoyed by 
certain other portions of industrial capital, such as the capital 
of water companies and gas companies; whose dividends are 
in consequence considerably higher than current interest on the 
original outlay. 

Again, there are other results of labour, not connected with 

^ Where—as has usually been the case — ^the land has been bought at a price 
considerably beyond its agricultural value, a corresponding share of the extra 
value derived from its use for purposes of conveyance has, of course, been 
handed over to the previous owner. 
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land, which yield a surpluB somewhaft similar in kind. This is 
the case, ior instance, with the immaterial results of the labour 
of Invention, protected firom imitation by patents. £ven when 
the extra profit obtained by the use of the patent does not 
amount to more, than a &ir interest on the value of the labour 
and materials expended before the invention was perfected ; still,- 
as the intellectuid result when once achieved does not require 
renewal, such extra yield is in any particular case determined — 
like the return to capital spent once for all on land — without 
any relation to the value of the inventor’s labour. And if it is 
still possible for persons excluded fix>m the advantage of the 
patent to use profitably inferior processes of production, the 
extra yield obtainable by those who use the patent will be 
determined in a manner exactly analogous to ordinary agri- 
cultural rent. 

So, again, the extra profit obtained by the Qoodwill or 
Connexion, which gives firms of long standing an advantage 
in the competition for business, is often very analogous to 
rent; for though it may broadly be regarded as interest on 
the cost in labour and outlay incurred without adequate im- 
mediate return, during the earlier years of the business; still 
it is often mainly due to a &vourable concurrence of social 
conditions, and when once acquired it tends to maintain itself 
by the mere vis inertiae of habit, without any extra exertion 
of skill or energy on the part of those who enjoy the advantage. 
In many cases, however, it is difficult to separate the extra 
yield obtained merely by such established connexion fix>m that 
which is due to general belief in the excellence of the com- 
modities furnished by the firm in question ; and so &r as this 
belief is really founded on the skilful conduct of the business, 
the additional income obtained by it — whatever may be its 
ultimate analysis — will be more naturally discussed under the 
head of wages. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE REMUNERATION OF LABOUR. 

§ 1. We now approach the part of our subject which, 
especially in recent years, has both excited the keenest prac- 
tical interest and given rise *to the most perplexing theoretical 
controversy — the competitive^ determination of the wages of 
labour. It seems to me most convenient to follow Mill in 
separating the investigation into two parts: to consider first 
the " causes which determine or influence the wages of labour 
" generally, and secondly the diflFerences that exist between the 
wages of different employments.”® 

In the first chapter of this book I suggested that the term 
Wages might conveniently be extended so as to include the 
remuneration of all kinds of labour, and I shall presently urge 
reasons for giving this more extended scope to the first of the 
two inquiries above distinguished. But since Mill and other 
economists generally use the term " wages” in this discussion to 
denote the remuneration of labour hired by employers, I have 
thought it best to adopt this meaning in the critical discussion 
which will occupy the first part of this chapter®. 

^ The reader ahonld bear in mind that throughont both parts of this investi- 
gation Competition is understood to exelnde Combination, whether of employed 
labourers or employers. In a subsequent chapter (o. x.) I shall consider to 
what extent this competitive distribution is liable to be abrogated or modified in 
consequence of the action of such combinations with the view of raising or 
lowering wages. 

® Political Economy, Book iz. a xi. 1 1. 

® In the chapter (Book n. o. xi.) in which MiU treats of **the causes 
** which determine or influence the wages of labour generally,** he expressly 
proceeds “as if there were no other kind of labour than common unskilled 
* ‘labour, of the average degree of hardness and disagreeableness.*’ But I am 
not sure that he quite realises how widely this hypothetical procedure diverges 
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We may begin this discussion by noticing one way of 
dealing with the questicm of wages which very naturally and 
obviously suggests itself to the mind of reflective persons, and 
is therefore liable to mix itself more or less unconsciously with 
any other theory that they may adopt, unless it is openly and 
clearly expressed and discussed. I mean the view in which 
labourers are considered as productive instruments requiring a 
certain quantum of food, clothing, lodging. &c., to keep them 
in the most efficient condition from birth to death; and this 
quantum, whatever it may be, including whatever is similarly 
required to maintain the wives and mothers of labourers, is 
regarded as their normal share of the social produce. It is, 
however, easy to shew that there is no necessary tendency in a 
system of fr^ competition to give them just this share and no 
more. For if the labourer can produce more wealth than he 
and his femily require for necessary consumption, he may 
obviously, being a firee agent, keep and enjoy the remainder; 
and we must assume that he will do this if he can. It is true 
that, in such a country as England, labourers without any 
capital could not produce enough to keep themselves alive; 
still, as capital could not any more be used without labourers, if 
the combination of the two ^produces more than is necessary to 

from the actual facts, in such a country as England, where, in 1867. Mr Dudley 
Baxter estimated the persons engaged in agriculture and unskilled labour” 
as little more than a third of the whole class of manual labourers (2.843.000 
out of 7,785,000), and their net annual earnings as considerably less than 
a third of the aggregate earnings of manual labonreis (£70.659,000 out of 
£254.729,000). At any rate I think that, in the course of Mill’s discussion, the 
very hypothetical character of the assumption on which he is proceeding rather 
drops out of his own mind, and is certainly liable to drop out of his reader’s 
mind. Thus I observe that, when he passes (in chapter xiy.) to treat of the 
differences of wages in different employments, he speaks of his previous discus- 
sion as having been concerned with the *tlaws which govern the remuneration of 
** ordinary or average labour,” without any notice of the great difference between 
the average remuneration of labour generally, and the average remuneration of 
unskilled labour. I observe too that in the corresponding chapter in Fawcett’s 
Manual (Book n. c. iv.), the doctrine of which is mainly derived from Mill, the 
treatment of the ** average rate of wages” makes no reference to Mill’s expressly 
hypothetical procedure, but refers apparently to 4be average of actual wages. 
And since it seems best to deviate as little as possible from actual facts in the 
assumptions on which our reasoning proceeds, I have taken ** general wages” to 
mean the average remuneration of all the hired labour that is actually supplied 
in a modem civilised community; afterwards, in § 4, extending the question 
to include all remuneration of labour. 
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keep the labourers in efficient condition, — while also furnishing 
what is necessary to induce the owners of wealth to keep up 
capital, to the extent required to make labour thus produ^ive, 
— there is no general reason why the labourer should not by 
free contract secure a share of this extra produce. 

Nor can it even be maintained that at any rate the food, 
clothing, &c., necessary to keep the labourer in the most 
efficient condition will give us a minimum below which the 
self-interest of employers, if duly enlightened, will not suffer 
wages to fall. This would no doubt be true if the present 
labourers alone were concerned, and if the employer could 
actually feed, clothe, and shelter his labourers just as he 
feeds, covers, and shelters his horses. But when we consider 
the labourer as a firee and independent citizen, and also as the 
father of a family, spending at his own discretion a considerable 
portion of his wages in rearing a future generation of labourers, 
the case is altered. Suppose that the employer knows that his 
labourer is under-fed, and that half-a-crown a week spent on 
nourishing food and warm clothing would result in more than 
half-a-crown*s worth of extra value in the produce of his week’s 
labour. It does not follow that it is his interest to give him 
the extra half-crown : for, in the ^rst place, the labourer may 
spend a large portion of it in alcoholic liquors, &c., which will 
impair rather than increase his efficiency; and, secondly, he may 
spend a large portion of it in providing better food and clothing 
for his family ; which, though it may be amply repaid to society 
in the additional efficiency of the fiiture labourers whom he is 
rearing, will not necessarily afford any pecuniaiy advantage to 
the employer who may have no means of securing to himself 
any of the value of this future efficiency. 

Hence it is only under special circumstances — i.e., if the 
employer has adequate empirical grounds for believing that the 
higher wages will actually be spent in increasing the efficiency 
of labourers whom he will himself employ' — ^that his self-interest 

^ It is to be hoped that many employers, in modem civilised societies, would 
incur the extra expenditure in the case supposed, even if the chance of securing 
to themselves a remunerative share of the resulting addition to the wealth of 
the community did not seem quite worth purchasing at the price, on strict 
calculations of probable gain and loss. But 1 do not think that we can safdy 
reason on the assumption, that an ordinary employer will be willing €o 
mix philanthropy with businees to this extent. 
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alone can be relied on to secure such provision for the labourer 
as would make the excess of his produce over his consumption 
a maximum. 

§ 2. The view just discussed has not, so far as I know, 
ever been adopted by professed political economists. On the 
contrary, the doctrine which in 1869 was “presumed** by John 
Stuart Mill to be “found in every systematic treatise on 
“Political Economy** — and which remains unretracted and 
unmodified in the latest edition of his own treatise — is that 
currently known as the Wages-Fund Theory, which appears to 
leave the eflSciency of labour altogether out of account. The 
theory is stated by Mill in an essay, in which its inadequacy 
is admitted, as follows. 

“ There is supposed to be, at any given instant, a sum of 
“ wealth, which is unconditionally devoted to the pa 3 rment of 
“ wages of labour. This sum is not regarded as unalterable, for 
“ it is augmented by saving, and increases with the progress of 
“wealth; but it is reasoned upon as at any given moment a 
“ predetermined amount. More than that amount it is assumed 
“that the wages-receiving class cannot possibly divide among 
“ them ; that amount, and no less, they cannot but obtain. So 
“that, the sum to be divided being fixed, the wages of each 
“depend solely on the divisor, the number of participants.**^ 
General wages being thus determined, the determination of 
general profits is similarly simple : profits in the aggregate are 
simply the excess of what the productive labourers produce 
over what is required to replace their wages. In this way, as 
was before remarked, the theory of Distribution comes to be 
treated by Mill and his followers as though it had but slight 
analogy to the theory of the Exchange Value of products. 

The discussion in the preceding chapters will already have 
shevm the reader that I do not adopt this method of treatment. 
But this view of wages has been so widely accepted, and by 
writers of so much authority ^ that it seems desirable to examine 
it carefully. 

^ Mill, Dwertatiant and Discuuiofu, iv, p. 48, in a review of Thornton, On 
Labour, 

* As t have noticed, MiU himself partially renounced this theory (in the 
review before quoted). His leading disciples, however, declined to follow him 
in this renunciation. See Caimes, Some Leading Principlee of PoUtieal Economy ^ 
Part II. c. i. ; and compare Fawcett, Manual of Political Economy, Part ii. c« iv. 
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I may begin by observing that the language in which it is ex- 
pounded by Mill in his treatise has exposed him to the chaige of 
presenting an arithmetical truism as an economic law^: and, in 
&ct, in the passage (Book il. c. xi. § 1) in which he first speaks 
of the wages-fiind he seems rather to describe the elements of 
which the whole sum paid in wages is composed, than to state 
the law by which the total is deteihnined. “What may be 
“ called the wages-fund of a country,*’ he says, “ is made up of 
“ that part of the circulating capital” of the country “ which is 
“ expended m the direct puitdiase of labour,” together with all 
other funds that are paid in exchange of labour. But obviously, 
if we knew no more of the wages-fund than that it is a total 
thus heterogeneously composed, the statement that “the general 
“ rate of wages cannot rise but by an increase of the aggregate 
“funds employed in hiring labourers or a diminution in the 
“number of the competitors for hire” would be as unimportant 
as it is undeniable ; it would be merely saying that a quotient 
can only be made larger by increasing the dividend or diminish- 
ing the divisor. What Mill, however, really meant was that, 
since the great majority of the wage-earning class are labourers 
hired by employers for a profit, the amount of wealth devoted 
to the payment of wages is mainly determined by the “ law of 
“ increase of capital,” that is, by saving. It was of course always 
recognised, by himself and his followers, that, strictly speaking, 
the “ capital” of which the increase is important to the labourer 
is “ only circulating capital and not even the whole of that, but 
“ the part which is expended in the direct purchase of labour.” 
Notwithstanding this, it was thought a sufficient approximation 
to the truth to say “ for shortness” that “ wages depend on the 
“proportion between population and capital Mill certainly 
warns his readers that this is an “ elliptical not a literal state- 
“ment”: but it is stated without qualification in the popular 
manual of his distinguished disciple Fawcett*, “that capital 
“is the fund from which labour is remunerated”... that “wages 
“ in the aggregate depend upon the ratio between capital and 
“population”... and that “bveiy law concerning wages must be 
“ deduced bom the fundamental conception of a ratio between 
“capital and population... if the number of the labouring 

^ Of. Cairnes, loe. cit. 

* MfinwU of PoUUeal Economy ^ Book n. e. W. 
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** population remain stationaiy wages cannot rise, unless capital 
" is increased.” 

Writers who use such language as I have just quoted can 
hardly, I think, have clearly recognised how small a proportion 
of the saved wealth in any year, in such a country as England, 
takes the form pf wages of hired productive labourers. According 
to Mr Giffen^ the ** capital or property in the United Kingdom” 
may be taken to have increased, between 1865 and 1875, at the 
average rate of more than £200,000,000 a year ; while according 
to Professor Levi’s estimate, — ^whieh seems to be accepted by 
Mr Giffen^ who is generally regarded as taking an optimistic 
view of the recent progress of the working classes in wealth, — 
the average annual increment in the aggregate earnings of the 
working classes during the same period can hardly have 
amounted to one-fifbeenth of this sum*. Hence — making all 
allowance for the large conjectural element that inevitably 
enters into these statistical calculations — it is clear that a mere 
knowledge of the total amount of capital saved within any 
period is no guide at all to the mcrement received by the 
wages-fund within the same period: everything depends on 
determining the proportion in which savings tend to be divided 
between wages and other capital. This point is discussed by 
Caimes, in his development of Mill’s doctrine^ His view is 
that the proportion borne to labour by that part of industrial 
capital that is not wages is determined solely by the nature of 
the national industries, so that, assuming labour to remain 
stationary and the condition of the arts of industry to be 

^ Essay vii. in his Estays in Finance (First Series), p. 177. I ought to 
mention that Mr Giflen’s estimate inolndes foreign investments. 

s See Eitays in Finance (Second Series), Essay xi. p. 488: and Prof. Levi’s 
Usages and Eaminge of the Working Claeeee (1885), p. 4. 

* Prof. Levi estimates the increase at 108 millions for the whole period from 
186? to 1884 : but, as Mr Giffen remarks, there was probably little increase 
in inon^ wages between 1873 and 1884. 

^ Some Leading Principlee, Part ii. c. i. § 8. Caimes afterwards recognises 
(2oe. eit. § 9) that the industrial development of a progressive community follows 
’*a well-defined course,” according to which ** a constant growth of the national 
capital is accompanied with a nearly equally constant decline in the pro- 
“portion of this capital which goes to support labour.” But he treats this 
change as “the inevitable consequence of the progress of the industrial arts”; 
he does not anywhere recognise that the mere increase of capital through 
saving must have a certain tendency to produce this result, independently of 
any change in the arts of industry. 
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unchanged, the amount of industrial capital that is not wages 
must also be unchanged : from which it follows that, on the 
same assumptions, if the industrial capital invested in England 
in any year were increased by 100 millions, the whole 100 
millions would be added to the wages-fund, and profits and 
interest — according to Caimes’s argument^ — would be corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

This consequence is, I think, sufficiently paradoxical to 
point us to the error in the premisses firom wUch it follows. 
It is unwarrantable to assume, as Caimes implicitly does, that 
the industrial demand for capital other than wages will not be 
extended by a fall in the price paid for the commodity demanded. 
Both general analogy and specific experience would lead us, 
1 think, to the contrary assumption that, given the extent 
of the industrial demand for capital, the amount that may 
be profitably employed in aid of labour will not be a fixed 
quantity; but will tend to be greater or less as the rate of 
interest falls or rises^ It follows that, if we suppose an 
increase to take place in the proportion of total capital to 
number of labourers, other things remaining unchanged, in 
consequence of which the rate of wages begins to rise and 
the rate of interest to fall, we must also suppose, as a 
concomitant effect, an increase in the proportion of “ not-wages” 
or auxiliary” capital to labour. And again, from this increase 
in the aid rendered by capital to labour, we must further infer 
an increase in the average productiveness of labour, and there- 
fore in the annual produce. Hence the increase in the wages- 
fund that accompanies the increase in the not- wages” capital 
will not be taken entirely, nor perhaps even chiefly, out of the 
shares of other members of the community. Nay, further, 
when we are considering the matter from a purely abstract 
point of view, and not in relation to the special circumstances 
of a crowded country like England, we must not exclude the 
possibility that new investments may tend on the average to 
enlarge the field of profitable employment for capital in some 

^ Caimes does not suggest that the personal efficiency of the labourers will 
be increased by the extra wages. Nor is there any ground for supposing that 
this would generally be the case to an extent sufficient to yield anything like 
100 millions' worth of extra produce. 

’ This assumption was accordingly made in treating of interest in o. ri. 
p. 276. 

8. P. B. 
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ways as much as they contract it in others; so that, in &ct, the 
increase of capital may increase the effidmu^ of labour in as 
great a degree as it increases the wages-fund; and thus not 
cause any permanent fidl m the rate of interest*. But, again, if 
any chai^ in the arts should increase the demand toe auxiliary 
capital, it is possible — as Mill, himself elsewhere points out* — 
that the amount spent by capitalists in wages may even 
dimminh temporarily, while- the total capital of the community 
increases ; in ocmsequence an extensiTe “ conversion of circn- 
" lating into fixed capital.” 

If this reasoning be sound, it is manifest that we cannot 
r^;azd the rate of wages as determined merely by taking the 
“ratio between capital and population”; since this alone helps 
us but little toward ascertaining the ratio between wages-fimd 
and population. 

§ 3. So fiur I have endeavoured to shew the iruidequacy 
of ^e “wages-fimd theory,” without expressly rejectirrg the 
common view, according to which a portion of the cs|Htal of 
employers is conceived, while remaining capital, to t^e the 
ferm of wages of productive labour. But this view ^ms to 
me confused and erroneous. In a certain sense, no doubt, 
wages are normally paid out of capital; but not in any 
other sense than t^t in which interest and rent are paid out 
of capital. A certain portion of capital is always — to use 
Bagehot’s terms — “ remuneratory ” and not directly* auxiliary 
in its nature: that is, it does not consist of instruments 
that make labour more efficient, but of finished products, 
destined for the consumption of labourers and others. This 
part of capital continually becomes real wages (as well as real 
profits, interest, and rent) being purchased by the labourer with 
the moxtey wages he recmves fix>m time to time. But it is not 
therefore correct to r^ard the retd wages as employer's capital 
“ advanced ” to the labourer. The transaction between the two 
is essentially a purchase by the employer of the result of a 

> la this eaie the liaiit for each employer ot the amount of espital emplojed 
wndd be' determined not by deereaee in proepeetive profit, bnt hr inareaee 
in diiadrantages of borrowing. 

■ Book I. c. ri. § S. 

* I have before explained in what lenie and to what extent stoeka of finiriied 
goo^ may be brongkU under the general eoneepthm of anxiliaiy ountaL See 
Bo<A 1. e. V. ( 6. 
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week’s labour, which thereby becomes a part of the employer's 
capital ; and he may be conceived — if we omit for simplicity’s 
sake the medium of exchange — ^to give the labourer in return 
some of the finished product of his industry. When this 
transaction is complete a portion of the capital of the country 
has undergone one of the transformations through which 
capital is continually passing; and exists now in the form of 
the results of a week’s labour, having previously existed in the 
form of finished but unsold products, namely, the food, fiiel, be. 
that pass into the consumption of the labourers; while by 
the same transaction the labourer has obtained a share of the 
produce of industry in return for his labour. This seems to 
be the only clear and consistent view that can be taken of the 
payment of wages, according to the line before drawn between 
capital” and produce”: which line, again, appeared to be 
the only one by which we could make precise the meaning 
commonly attached to the two terms, l^nomists who have 
not adopted this view are liable to fluctuate confusingly 
between two unreconciled conceptions of wages; at one time 
speaking of them as ''paid out of cajfltal,” whilst at another 
time calUng them the labourers’ " share of the annual produce 
" of labour and capital,” and implying in this and other phrases 
that “capital” and “produce” are two distinct portions of 
wealth. This confusion seems to be best avoided by considering 
the utilities that result from hired productive labour — whether 
“ embodied ” in ploughed land, mown hay, half-finished manu- 
fiustures, or any other form — as constituting the real capital of 
the employer who purchases them; and the commodities that 
continually pass into the consumption of the labourers as their 
share of the produce. 

“ Remuneratoiy capital,” in short, does not remunerate while 
it remains capital — at least while it remains the capital of the 
employer^ We have, therefore, no reason to regard each addition 
to the total stock of capital in the countiy as necessarily con- 
taining an addition to the wages-fiind ; but only as tending to 
increase wages indirectly so &r as it (1) increases aggregate 
produce by supplying industiy with additional instrumehts, and 
(2) increases the labourers’ share of produce, in. consequence of 

^ It nukj of oourse become capital— espeoiallj ‘‘eonsamen* capital*— in the 
labonren’ pogseeeion. 


20—2 
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the lower rate of interest obtained on the increased supply 
of capitals 

The adoption of the other view proceeds partly — like so 
many other economic errors — from a one-sided attention to the 
more obvious and striking results of investing capital. It is 
of course true that when a new investment of capital is made, 
a laige portion of the money employed is generally paid in 
wages to labourers ; and the inference is natural, that if it were 
not for this investment, tlie labourers in question would not 
be receiving wages during the period in which the process 
of investment is going on. But the inference is mistaken; 
for we must assume, speaking broadly and generally, that the 
labourers, if not employed in this way, would be earning a share 
of the produce — though a somewhat smaller share — in some 
other work. It is possible indeed that some of them would have 
been idle ; and no doubt the sudden cessation or depression of 
any particular branch of industry would thi*ow many labourers 
out of work; so that, under certain circumstances, the with- 
drawal of a given amount of capital might conceivably involve a 
diminution in the real wages of the employed not much less in 
extent. But this result is very exceptional : and, so far as it 
occurs, the loss thus caused to the labourers should be regarded 
as a .transient result of ^ the disorganisation of industry, not 
as a permanent consequence of the diminution in the amount of 
capital. Speaking generally, there is no reason for supposing 
that a larger percentage of labourers vtiW, on the average, be 
unemployed in a community with small capital than in one with 
large; only in the former their labour will tend to be ceteris 
parous less productive, and their command over the necessaries 
and conveniences of life will generally be less in consequence*. 

^ It should be observed that these results will onlj follow if the increase 
of capital is in excess of any increased field for its employment. 

* Again, it is of course true that if wages rise the capitalist employers have 
to spend a larger sum in purchasing the results of a given amount of labour ; 
but then since these results have, by supposition, risen in market value, their 
capital (estimated at its market value) is correspondingly increased. That thus 
the capitalists’ wealth Is not decreased, while the labourers’ is increased, by a 
simple exchange of equivalents, is certainly a paradoxical result ; but I have 
already noticed that this paradox is an inevitable consequence of measuring 
producers’ and consumers’ wealth together by a con)mon standard. In fact the 
oapitahsts’ increase of nominal wealth is greater than has just been indicated; 
since they will obtain an equal rise in value on all similar 'results of labour 
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The view that the amount of wages received by hired 
labourers is completely determined by the saving of capitalists 
and the number of such labourers has, however, another source : 
it partly arises from a hasty application of the elementaiy truth 
that the labourer must be supported on the produce of previous 
labour. It is incontrovertible that the ploughman in December 
cannot be fed on the com to be reaped next harvest : but it does 
not, therefore, follow that the share of last year*s com which falls 
to ploughmen or labourers generally is strictly limited. The 
commodities consumed by hired labourers — or even by manual 
labourers — are not divided by a sharp line from those consumed 
by other classes ; hence any cause tending to increase the reward 
of labour generally at the expense of interest or rent — or the 
remuneration of manual labourers at the expense partly of other 
labourers — would not be prevented from having some effect at 
once by the fact that the existing stocks of finished goods are 
adapted for a different distribution of produce : though probably 
a part of its effect would be temporarily absorbed in causing a 
rise in the market-value of the commodities which such labourers 
chiefly consume. 

§ 4. How then is the amount of the produce that falls to 
labour competitively determined, if a mere consideration of 
the numerical ratio between amount of capital and number 
of labourers does not help us to determine it ? In answering 
this question it seems to me best to include in the notion of 
the labour to be remunerated the exertions, intellectual and 
muscular, of the employer no less than those of his employees. 
The chief reason why this course is not commonly adopted by 
English economists seems to be that the remuneration of the 
employer's exertions, so far as he employs his own capital, 
is actually received by him mixed up with the returns to his 
capital, and can only be artificially distinguished from it by 
economic analysis; so that this composite employer's share is 
in ordinary thought obviously contrasted with the share of the 

which they have previously purchased, so far as their value depends on the cost 
of reproduction. No doubt, if the labour grown dearer is not really more 
efficient, their nominally increased capital may not bring them in any more 
income. But this result will not surprise us when we reflect that, if the labour 
grown dearer is not more productive, the rise in wages must involve a fall in 
interest; and it is implied in the very notion of a fall in interest that a larger 
amount of capital is required to bring in a given income. 
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employed, as tending to rise when the latter fidls and vice versd. 
And certainly it cannot be denied that the interests of em- 
ployers are so &r opposed to those of their employees, that an 
increase due to certain causes in the share of either class tends 
to be accompanied by a decrease in the share of the other. But 
this in no way places the former class in an exceptional poedtion : 
since sinular oppositions are continually liaUe to occur between 
the pecuniaiy interests of different groups of hired workers, em- 
ployed in the production 6f competing commodities. And there 
is a class of hired workers, — managers of joint-stock companies, 
or even of private industrial establishments, — who do almost 
exactly the same kind of work as many capitalist employers; 
and. i( as is very likely, such a manager has capital invested 
somewhere else, he is practically induced to remain a manager, 
instead of setting up on his own account, by the consideration 
that he will be better remunerated for bis labour in the former 
position than in the latter. 

It may be uiged, however, that the ascertainment of the 
amount of an aggregate, in which we lump together the earnings 
of employers and employed, will not really answer any question 
of practical interest ; for what both labourers and employers are 
concerned to know is the amount of remuneration that the two 
classes respectively may look for, not the amount of produce 
that is somehow to be divided among them. But similarly any 
particular labourer is only concerned with the average wages of 
the whole aggregate of hired labourers in a veiy indirect way ; 
so &r, that is, as changes in this average rate may be expected 
to extend their effects to the particular branch of industry to 
which he belongs. And in the same way he is indirectly 
concerned, in only a slightly additional degree of remoteness, 
with the remuneration of the aggregate labour of the society of 
which he is a member. And there is no adequate reason for 
making a separate aggregate of the wages of hired laboureis : 
since — if we suppose bee competition excluding combination — 
the remuneration of labourers paid by employers, so that the 
results of their labour become a portion of the employer's capital, 
is not determined in a manner esaentiaily different from the 
remuneration of labourers who w<»rk on their own account and 
are directly paid by consumers : except that in the latter case 
the worker is commonly paid later and, therefore, his remunera- 
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tion must eetm$ paribu$ be ineteaaed by interest proportioned 
to the interval that he has to vrait for payment*. 

The chief advantage of ocmsidering first the regard of all 
labour taken in the aggregate is that it brings into prominenoe 
an element in the wages-problem which the discussion of 
particular wages is apt to Imve in the background. When we 
are ec^dering variatioiu in the wages of this or that group of 
labourers we commonly assume, as it is conTenient to do, that 
the real contribution of these labourers to the whole produce of 
the community is given, and that what we are concerned to 
investigate is merely the variation in the amount of the 
equivalent that society is willing to give them for this con- 
tribution. But when we aro considering the reward of lidwur 
in the aggregate, it is obvious that it tends to be increased, 
eeteria paribus, by any cause that tends to make labour more 
efficient. Laborur in the aggregate gets what it produces, 
after subtracting the jffice that it has to pay for the use of the 
results of previous labour, and whatever has to be paid for the 
use of land, or other portions of man’s material environment, 
beyond ordinary interest on what it would have cost — ^in the 
present state of the arts of industry — ^to bring such portions of 
matter firom their cniginal condition to their present degree of 
adaptation to human uses. Consequently in the determinatiim 
of interest and rent, as expoimded in the two previous 
chapters, we have by implication indicated how the remunera- 
tion of labour in the aggregate is determined ; so £» as the 

# 

^ This will perhaps beeome denrer if we ocmsider a simple hjrpothetioal ease. 
Let ns suppose that a group of oaipenters, woikmg each on his own aeocunt 
and reoeiying pajment tom eua t om er s, agree to throw their {wimte stocks of 
materials, instruments, and half-dnished goods into a common stock, under one 
management. Let ns assume fbr simpliei^ that the manager is just worth his 
wages: i.€., that whatever he gets as salary is balanced hj the saving he effects 
through better organisation of labour and pnrehase of materials on a larger 
scale. Then, other things remaining the same, the other carpenters will 
obviously precisely what th^ earned before. Let ns now fhrdier stqppose 
that this aggregated caidtal becomes the p roperty of the manager: he will of 
course claim to receive interest on it (indnding insmance against risk) and the 
i ncomes of the other carpenters will be proportionately diminished ; but there is 
no reason why the part of thdr earnings which vras strictly remuneration of 
labour dionld not remain the same as before. It is dear, theretoe, tiiat the 
mere transfer of a number of independent workers to the dam of hired labourers 
will not fusoMforily produce any effect on the aggregate remuneration of manual 
labourers. 
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quantity and quality of the labour is assumed to be given 
independently of its remuneration. 

Accordingly, while 1 hold, with English economists generally, 
that — in such a country as England — this remuneration tends, 
other things being equal, to bear a smaller proportion to the 
total number of labourers as that number increases, I should 
yet state the reason for this conclusion quite differently from 
those who adopt the ''wages-frmd’[ doctrine, and who determine 
wages simply by the arithmetical ratio between capital and 
population. In my view this result is due to the fact that an 
increase in the number of labourers will tend to raise the 
industrial demand for the aid of capital, and therefore to 
increase the portion of the total produce paid for the use of a 
given amount of capital; at the same time the proportion of 
total produce to the number of labourers will tend to be less, 
as the decreased utility of the additional labour, in a thickly 
populated country, is not likely to be compensated by the gain 
in efficiency from the increased advanta^s of co-operation^; 
while, again, the owners of land, and any other employers whose 
capital is partially exempted from competition, are likely to 
almrb a considerable share of this latter gain. On this latter 
ground, again, even if capital increases pari pas^u with labour, 
the reward of labour will tend to decrease in such a country as 
England, as its quantity increases; unless some improvement 
takes place— through invention, education, or otherwise — in 
the average productiveness of the capital-aided labour. On the 
other hand, any such improvement is on the whole likely to 
increase the labourers’ share of the produce ; though it should 
be observed that different kinds of improvement operate in 
very different modes and degrees to bring about this result. 

In the first place, improvements in the physical, moral, or 
intellectual qualities of labourers tend to increase the share of 
the produce that fells to labour, leaving the share of capital 
unaltered; except so far as they also increase the advantage 
which industry derives from the use of capital, by rendering 
the labourer more adapted for processes in which much capital 
is used. So far as this latter result accompanies the increase in 

^ On aeoonnt of ibis loss through crowding it is of course possible that 
interest may not actually rise even though the average remuneration of labour 
falls. 
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the labourer’s personal efficiency, a certain share of the increased 
produce will fall to the owner of capital as such. Similarly, 
labour in the aggregate tends to gain by all inventions that 
economise the labour necessary to produce a given utility, — 
whether they are discoveries of new processes in industiy or new 
lines of trade, — if they do not involve the use of an increased 
amount of capital ; though the immediate result of such in- 
ventions is likely to be detrimental to some labourers by 
rendering their acquired skill less useful, and — possibly — by 
lowering the price of certain products more than can be made 
up by the consequent extension of the demand for them. 
Hitherto, however, the great majority of inventions have created 
a demand for additional capital ; and in this case it is conceiv- 
able that, owing to the consequent rise in the rate of interest, 
the owners of capital generally may obtain an addition to their 
share exceeding the whole extra produce due to the invention. 
In this way we reach the conclusion that the introduction of 
machinery, though profitable to the community taken as a whole, 
may conceivably, in a state of free competition, be temporarily 
injurious to the interests of all members of the community who 
are not owners of capital. This conclusion, however, has little 
practical application ; most important inventions, .while in- 
creasing the field of employment for capital, have at the same 
time effected a saving of expense to the community much 
greater than the addition they have caused to the capitalists’ 
share of the produce. Still the essential difference, from the 
labourer’s point of view, between inventions that merely econo- 
mise labour without requiring extra capital, and those that 
enlarge the field of employment for capital, should be carefully 
noted. 

§ 5. So far we have supposed the quantity and quality of 
labour to be given independently of its remuneration : but it is 
necessary, in order to complete our view of the causes determin- 
ing the remuneration of labour generally, to take into account 
the extent to which the supply of labour is itself affected by its 
remuneration, and examine the reaction on the price of labour 
of this influence exercised by price on supply. For clearness 
we will, at first, confine our attention to the influence exercised 
on the number of labourers ; supposing for the present that the 
quantity of labour supplied by each labourer, and its quality, 
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remain unchanged. As we have before observed, the quantity 
of labour in a community may vaiy independently of any 
variations in the aggregate of its population, from changes in 
the proportion of woil:ers to non-workers. Such changes actually 
occur to an extent not unimportant, and are often at least partly 
due to variations in wages : but I do not think that we can say 
generally that a rise or in the price of labour has a definite 
uniform tendency to increase or dir^nish the number of workers 
supplied by a fixed quantity of population. We vrill aocoidingly 
confine our consideration primarily to the infiuenoe of high or 
low wages on the increase or decrease of populatimi in the 
9 taking note of the eflTect on the proportion of 
workers to non-workers, so far as this is inseparable fix>m the 
effect on aggregate population. 

We may begin by noticing an important case in which the 
action of price on supply may be neglected without material 
error in investigating the determination of wages — ^the case, 
namely, of a thinly-peopled peaceful country, cultivated, as a 
new colony is, by methods belonging to the most advanced 
stage of industiy. Here no considerable number of persons are 
prevented from manying by lowness of wages; and, there- 
fore, so for as native labour is concerned, supply may pro- 
perly be treated as independent of price. Still even in such 
a countiy the total supply of labour will actually depend to 
some extent on immigration; and this will be affected by the 
rate of wages — though probably not to an extent sufScient to 
react materially on the rate itself. But in a thickly-peopled 
countiy — accor^g to the view of the laws of population 
taken in Book i.^ — we must regard the lowness of the real 
reward of labour as a continually active check to the increase 
of population ; the force of which is no doubt diniinished, but 
not actually removed, by emigration to other countries where 
the wages of labour are higher. 

The check, as we have already seen, is actually applied in 
several veiy different ways ; thus in England, among the upper 
classes of labourers, it takes almost solely the form of abstinence 
— prudent or vicious — ^from matrimony; while lower down in 
the social scale the “preventive” check is probaUy lees operative 
than the “positive”: m ., the restriction of number results 

^ See e. fl 1 8 . 
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partly fix>]n the shortening of the lives of adults through 
unhe^thy occupations or diseases caused or aggravated by an 
insufficient supply of necessaries, but chiefly from the mortality 
among young children in consequence either of insufficient 
provision of necessaries, or of the absence of due maternal care 
in case the mother of the &mily has to earn wages for its 
support. In other countries, again, the reduction is believed to be 
largely effected by voluntaxy limitation of the number of children 
in a family. However, in one way or another, it may be laid 
down that an effective check is exercised on the great majority 
of labourers in all European countries by the actual lowness of 
the remuneration of labour : and under such circumstances it is 
evident that, if the earnings of labour generally rise, the force of 
the check will tend to be diminished, and a stimulus given to 
population of which the ultimate tendency will be to lower the 
remuneration of labour again. Similarly, any fall in this re- 
muneration tends, by making the check more stringent and so 
reducing population, to cause a compensatory rise hereafter. 
In either case, too, the temporary variation in the reward of 
labour, being partly absorbed by a change in the number of 
non-workers requiring to be supported by the workers, is pre- 
vented from affecting proportionally the style of living of any 
class\ And if we could take as approximately constant the 
average standard of household expenditure in each of the higher 
grades of labourers, — the amount of income on which persons of 
average prudence would think themselves justified in marrying, 
— then so long as population was effectively checked by want of 
means, this habitual standard would give us a normal rate of 
remuneration in each class round which the actual remunera- 
tion would slowly oscillate, just as the market-value of a ma- 
terial product oscillates about its cost of production. In fact we 
might regard this habitual standard as, so to say, a '' Quasi-cost 
"of Production” of labour; being as closely analogous to the 
cost of production of a material product as is compatible with 
the labourer’s fireedom of choice. 

But this supposition is only useful to fecilitate our general 
conception of the mutual influence of supply and remuneration 

^ Th« oantes that tend to maintain different grades of labonrers with 
different standards of comfort, even in a society where competition is unre- 
stricted, will be discussed in the following chapter. 
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of labour: since there is, in fact, no such rigid fixity in the 
standards of living customary in difierent social grades. If in 
the ordinary remuneration of any class of labourers, whose real 
remuneration enables them to consume considerably more than 
the mere necessaries of life, a iBill takes place from which they 
cannot be relieved to any material extent by industrial com- 
petition, we can hardly doubt that it will partly have the effect 
of lowering the standard of living ; and similarly a temporaiy 
rise in the market price of such labour will have a certain 
tendency to raise along with it the ** quasi-cost of production ” 
of the labour in question. Hence we cannot say that the 
standards of comfort ” of such classes tend to give us a definite 
normal rate of remuneration in each class ; but merely that they 
tend to some extent to counteract the causes operating, at any 
given time and place, to alter the amount of produce competi- 
tively allotted to labour. 

The Ricardian conception, however, of a “ natural” rate of 
wages, to which the actual rate tends to return after any casual 
fluctuations, is more plausible as applied to any class of labourers 
whose numbers are mainly kept down by the difficulty of pro- 
curing for their households, in sufficient quantity and quality, 
such necessaries as food, clothing, fuel, and house-room ; since it 
would seem that any reduction in the wages of such a class 
must tend to cause a decline in their numbers from insufficient 
nutrition ; and, correspondingly, that a rise in the wages of such 
labourers would have a stronger tendency than it would in the 
case of any other class to cause a subsequent increase in the 
supply of labourers and so ceteris paribus to depress wages 
again. And I certainly think that the Ricardian doctrine 
would hold good in this case, if the effect of private alms- 
giving and public poor-relief could be left out of account, and 
if we could assume that the class in question had substantially 
to keep up its own numbers. But I doubt its applicability to 
the conditions determining the lowest rate of remuneration of 
labour in England at the present time. For (1) the wo^t-paid 
labour of all is that of classes in large towns which are partly 
kept up by the economic degradation of members ^f other 
classes; and (2) the actual effect of almsgiving and* public 
poor-relief in preventing absolute starvation renderia| itT Un- 
certain whether the lowest rate of wages that could Tie even 
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transiently borne — without producing an irresistible demand 
for extraordinaiy aid from public funds — would have a material 
tendency to reduce the numbers of the class receiving it ; since 
such a class, living from hand to mouth with little hope of 
material improvement of its condition and yet no sharp dread 
of actual starvation, is apt to be peculiarly reckless in indulging 
its inclinations to marriage and propagation of the sjjecies. 

And further, we have to take account of an element hitherto 
omitted, which is here of special importance ; namely, the effect 
of variations in the labourers* remuneration on their personal 
productiveness, whether exhibited in increase of quantity of 
work per head, or improvement of quality. It is evident that 
this kind of effect tends to react upon the remuneration of 
labour in the opposite way to that just discussed : since any 
increase in the number of labourers caused by increase in their 
average remuneration tends, so far as it operates, to bring down 
this average remuneration towards the level from which it 
rose ; whereas so far as increased remuneration causes increased 
personal productiveness*, the remuneration tends to remain 
above the former level. For so far as a labourer*s productive- 
ness increases in proportion to his consumption, his share of 
produce may obviously be augmented, without any diminution 
in the incomes of other members of the community-* And 
hence we have to note an important qualification of the general 
tendency of a fall in interest to be followed by a more or less 
compensatory rise, which from our present point of view may be 
described as the tendency of a rise in the aggregate remunera- 
tion of labour to be followed by a more or less compensatory 
fall; for evidently, so far as increased remuneration causes 
increased personal efficiency, a transient fall in interest may be 
partly made up through the share that capital has in the 
advantages of the increased efficiency. And similarly any 
depression tends in some degree to counteract the restorative 
effect on average wages that a diminution in the number of 
labourers would ceteris paribus tend to cause, in such a countjy 
as England. 

* So far as this increase of productiveness takes the form of increase in the 
length of time for which each labourer works, we must of course understand by 

** increase of remuneration** increase in the labourer's earnings, not in the price 
of labour measured in time. 
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The extent to which changes in the remuneration of labour 
will produce changes — ^in the same direction — ^in its productive* 
ness will of course be very different in the case of different 
kinds of labour and different physical and moral conditions and 
social surroundings of the labourers. Nor can we even say that 
in all cases there will be some resultant effect of this kind, even 
if we confine our attention to the manual labourers who are 
recipients of wages ” in the ordinary sense ; since though an 
increase of such wages might almost always be spent in in- 
creasing the productive power of present or future labourers, it 
also enables the habitual standard of living to be maintained 
with less energetic work, and often tempts to unsalutary indul- 
gences^ But in the case of labourers scantily provided with 
the means of maintaining physical health and vigour, and 
suffering from unsatisfied desire in consequence, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a material rise in wages would have important 
effects in improving the productive powers of present and future 
labourers; and this improvement would, so fitr as it went, 
counteract the tendency of increased population to bring down 
wages again. And we can still less doubt that a fall in wages 
which brought labourers into this condition would have a 
dangerous tendency to maintain itself, through the consequent 
&11 in efficiency. 

1 The diverse effects of inoreaeed remuneration on the labourers' efficiency 
are weU iUustrated by the following passages firom Lord Brassey’s Work and 
Wages, c. iii. 

** At the commencement of the construction of the North Devon Bailway, the 
**wages of the labourere were 2«. a day. During the progress of the work their 
“wages were raised to 2s. 6d. and 8s. a day. Nevertheless, it was found that the 
“work was executed more cheaply when the men were earning the higher rate of 
“wage than when they were paid at the lower rate. Again in London, in carrying 
“out a part of the Metropolitan Drainage Works in Oxford Street, the wages of 
“the bricklayers were gradually raised from 8s. to 10s. a day ; yet it was found 
“that the brickwork was constructed at a cheaper rate per cubic yard, after the 
“wages of the workmen had been raised to 10s., than when they were paid at the 
“rate of 6s. a day." 

“On the railways of India it has been found that the great increase of pay 
“which has taken place has neither augmented the rapidity of execution, nor 
“added to the comfort of the labourer. The Hindoo workman knows no other 
“want than his daily portion of rice, and the torrid dimate renders watertight 
“habitations and ample dothing alike unnecessary. The labourer, therefore, 
“desists from work as soon as he has provided for the necessities of the day. 
“Higher pay adds nothing to his comforts ; it serves but to diminish his ordinary 
“industry." 



CHAPTER IX. 

PARTICULAR WAGES AND PROFITS. 

§ 1. In examining how the remuneration of labour taken 
in the aggregate tends to be determined, we have been in- 
evitably led to take note of the differences which normally 
subsist, even where competition is legally quite open, between 
the wages ^ of different branches of industiy. As has already 
been observed, it is this latter question which is most interesting 
to any particular labourer ; the variations in an average found 
by diving the aggregate of workers’ remuneration among the 
aggregate of workers do not practically concern him, except so 
far as he may infer from them the variations in the wages that 
he may himself expect. It might be added that even the 
average rate of earnings in his own industry only concerns 
him indirectly, unless he is conscious of being an average 
worker. There is hardly any branch of industry in which a 
labourer stronger, more industrious, more skilful, or more 
careful than his fellows is not likely in one way or another to 
obtain more than the average rate of remuneration. The 
limits, however, within which such variations in the earnings of 
individuab ore confined vary very much in different industries : 
they are naturally greater where work is paid for by the job or 
piece, than where the payment is customarily made for a day of 
customary length ; and they tend to increase as labour becomes 

^ In accordance with the usage of our leading economists, I extend the term 
wages, when used generally in this diseossion, to include the remuneration of 
the labonr of trades and professional men ; bnt I have avoided any particular 
application of it which seemed odd or likely to mislead. 
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more skilled, except so far as this tendency is checked by 
custom or counteracted by combination. 

When the superior lalx)urer works on his own account, the 
additional remuneration that he will obtain will correspond partly 
to the greater quantity of work that he is enabled to do by 
the more urgent demand for his services, partly to the superior 
quality of his work so far as this is generally recognised. Similar 
considerations determine the extra wages that an employed 
labourer will receive; only that in most cases general recog- 
nition of the superiority in quality of work is more difficult to 
obtain : there is commonly a difference between the real value 
of a superior labourer to his actual employer and his market 
value as estimated by employers generally, which difference is 
the natural remuneration of the superior insight of the employer 
who secures the superior employee. 

In the first instance, however, we will confine our attention 
to the case of the worker of average ability and industry, 
who cannot reasonably expect more than the average rate of 
remuneration in his department of wcjrk. It may be thought 
perhaps that what such an average worker may reasonably 
expect, under a system of free competition, may be stated still 
more generally as the average net advantages^ obtained by 
average labourers generally within the region over which the 
competition is effective; that, in the words of Adam Smith, 
“ the whole of the advantages and disadvantages of the different 
“ employments of labour and stock must in the same neighbour- 
“hood 'be either perfectly equal or continually tending to 
“ equality... at least in a society where things were left to follow 
“their natural course.” For “if in the same neighbourhood 
“there was any employment evidently either more or less 
“ advantageous than the rest, so many people would crowd into 
“ it in the one case, and so many would desert it in the other, 
“ that its advantages would soon return to the level of other 
“ employments.” 

And, in fact, in Adam Smith’s careful analysis of inequalities 
of wages “arising from the nature of the employments them- 

^ 1 nse this term — taken from the Economics of Industry — to denote what 
Adam Smith calls ** the whole of the advantages and disadvantages ’’ of the 
different employments of labour: which is a somewhat loose phrase to express 
the ** balance of advantages after compensating for extra disadvantages.’* 
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selves/’ independently of the policy of Europe/’ there is no 
express recognition of any differences inconsistent with this 
general statements Nor can it reasonably be doubted that 
industrial competition has, within certain iWts, the equalising 
tendency attributed to it by Adam Smith; or that, in the 
absence of the counteracting forces of Custom and Combination, 
this tendency would be more strikingly manifested than it has 
yet been in any European community. But the further discus- 
sion which Mill and others have given to this point has brought 
into view important inequalities in the real reward of certain 
kinds of labour, which are in no respect compensatory for in- 
equalities in the sacrifices entailed, and which yet the develop- 
ment of competition has no necessaiy tendency to remove, 
except ia a very indirect and remote way. 

The importance of this consideration we have already had 
occasion to notice*. But as the nature and conditions of these 
inequalities have hardly obtained sufficient recognition from the 
followers of Adam Smith generally, I propose to devote fuller 
attention to them in this chapter: confining myself for the 
present to the causes which would still operate, even under a 
system of complete " natural liberty,” provided that the existing 
inequality in the distribution among human beings of wealth, 
and of marketable natural qualities, moral and intellectual, 
were not materially changed by some cause other than froe 
competition. 

First, however, it is to be observed that, as has already been 
noticed in discussing Joint Products’, what industrial compe- 
tition directly tends to equalise — with the qualifications to be 
presently stated — ^is not exactly the price of equal quantities 
of labour, but the whole remimeration of labourers of equal 
skill and energy. Hence it may fail to raise the price of 
a particular kind of labour, if all the labour of this kind 
required to satisfy the demand of society — even at a price 

^ When, however, we look at the details of his analysis, we observe that 
Adam Smith does distingnidi one case in whioh this tendency to equality olearly 
does not operate: that is, where **tnist” is required. As MUl justly remarks, 
the superiority of reward in this ease is not in any way compensatory for special 
sacrifices: trustworthiness has an extra value due to what 1 call ** scarcity,** 
and Mill **natnral monopoly.** 

* See c. iL 1 8. 

’ See 0 . ii. § 10. 

8. P. X. 
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below that of ordinaiy labour of the same quality — can be 
sufficiently supplied fix>m the spare time of energetic persons 
regularly employed in some other way: as is the case with 
certain kinds of literazy work. Secondly, we may note that, in 
the passage above quoted from Adam Smith, this equalising 
tendency is only supposed to take effect, so far as the advantages 
and drawbacks of different employments are (1) evident ” and 
(2) “within the same neighbourhood.” The first limitation 
requires to be emphasised, though it may seem obvious ; since 
in practical applications of economic reasoning, based on the 
assumption of industrial competition, it is not always borne in 
mind that inequalities of remuneration only tend to be removed 
so far as they are “ evident ” to the class of persons detrimen- 
tally affected by them. Such “ evidence” is more likely to exist 
where the unequally remunerated emplo 3 rments are “in the 
“ same neighbourhood ” : but a large amount of knowledge about 
the wages of labour in remote places is now everywhere 
attainable in civilised communities ; and is actually attained to 
a considerable extent, — which, however, varies a good deal 
according to the different intellectual development of the classes 
affected. So fiir as this knowledge exists, industrial competition 
will tend to remove any appreciable differences in the real 
remuneration of labour of the same quantity and quality’ in 
different localities, that are more than sufficient to compensate 
for the expense and other losses and sacrifices involved in 
migration firom one locality to another, — ^supposing that the 
expense is not actually beyond the means of the persons affected. 
The obstacles presented by such expenses and sacrifices vary 
indefinitely at different times and between different places; 
but we may say generally that the range within which their 
effect is comparatively slight tends to become continually larger 
as civilisation progresses. 

Thirdly, however, it must be borne in mind that, even within 

1 In comparing qualities of labour it should be borne in mind that the 
processes of (nominally) the same industiy are somewhat different in different 
places; so that labourers cannot migrate between such places without a certain 
loss of acquired skill. Again, if the labourers in any district have a low average 
standard of physical efficieni^ in consequence of their low wages, then, however 
easy migration may be to a neighbouring district where both the wages and the 
efiSqienqy are greater, the difficulty an immigrant would have in earning the 
bicker wages would be a serious obstacle to eqiulisation. 
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such a limited range, the equalising tendency of Industrial 
Competition can only take effect gi^ually; and, to a large 
extent, through the influence exercised by changes in wages on 
prospective rather than on present labourers. At any given time 
and place the competitive price of the services rendered by 
labourers depends on the relation of the supply to the demand 
just as the price of any finished product of labour does. There 
is thus no reason, so far as industrial competition goes, why a 
sudden fall in the demand for any particular kind of skilled 
labour should not reduce its remuneration to the level of that of 
altogether unskilled labour : or even below the average of this 
latter so far as the skilled labourer’s previous habits of work 
have unfitted him for unskilled labour. Nor, indeed, is there 
any economic reason why an extensive change in processes, or 
local displacement, of any particular industry might not reduce 
the remuneration of any kind of labour in a particular district 
even below the point sufficient to furnish the labourers with 
necessaries of life; as they might be too numerous to be 
absorbed by such migration as their resources enabled them to 
effect*. 

§ 2. Let us now proceed to explain and classify the in- 
equalities in particular wages, which industrial competition 
does not directly tend to remove, even within the limited range 
and in the gradual manner just described. 

Firsty we may place such differences as are apparent rather 
than real : such as the higher rate of wages in some employ- 
ments, due to “ inconstancy of employment ” and “ uncertainty 
“ of success.” In this case even the average money wages of 
average workmen during long periods may not be higher in such 
employments than they are in others with which we compare 
them ; and it is, of course, only such an average that competition 
tends to equalise. In other cases, an inequality in money 
wages merely balances some opposite inequality in advantages 
not purchas^ by money, or compensates some extra sacrifice. 
For it must be borne in mind that the “net advantages” 
obtainable by labour, which industrial competition tends 
to equalise, have to be taken to include not merely com- 
modities actually unpurchased — such as the firee grazing and 

^ Some ftirther disousaion of these local and tempoxaxy variatioiui in wages 
and their courses will be found in a subsequent duster (o. xL). 
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free oottagensite that an English agricultural labourer often 
enjoyed a century ago— but all appreciable utilities whatever, 
wither generally purchasable or not, which any particular kind 
of work affords special opportunities for obtakdng. Thus, for 
instance, — as Adam Smith notices, — the fyict that any calling 
stands higher in social repute than another will tend ceteris 
paribus .to attach to it a lower average income. Similarly we 
must indude on the negative side of the account not only 
sacrifices that indirectly involve pecuniary loss — as when a 
certain kind of work tends from its unhealthiness to shorten 
the average working period of life — but all drawbacks and 
sacrifices whatever. It should be observed, however, that there 
is no tendency to compensate special disadvantages felt by par- 
ticular labourers owing to special social circumstances or physi- 
cal constitution, if equally competent labourers who do not feel 
these disadvantages could be readily obtained in their stead. 
Nor, again, are the extra sacrifices, which thus tend to be com- 
pensated, exactly the average extra sacrifices made by the whole 
body of labourers in any given emplo}rment; but rather the 
extra sacrifices made by that section of the body in which the 
strongest aversion is felt to the employment, provided that there 
is a demand for their services at the price required to overcome 
this aversion, and that such persons are equally fitted for other 
employments to which they are less averse, and are not com- 
pensated by any advantages similarly peculiar to them. It 
would be quite possible that some members of the class might 
have no dislike at all to their work, — or might even derive much 
positive pleasure fix)m it ; still, their self-interest would prompt 
them to demand the highest price obtainable for their services ; 
and competition would enable them to obtain as much remune- 
ration as was found necessary to compensate the sacrifices of 
their fellows. Similarly the special advantages attaching to 
any kind of work have no tendency to lower its remuneration, 
if they are only felt to be advcmtages by a number of persons so 
limit^ as to be unable to supply more than a fraction of the 
whole labour that society is wilUng to purchase at the higher 
rate which, independently of these advantages, it would tend to 
command. 

Secondly, no exception is constituted to the general rule of 
equality of net advantages in different employments by any 
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differences in wages, which merely compensate for differences in 
the cost of time and money, entailed by the previop training 
which skilled labour requires. If wealth were equally dis- 
tributed and competition perfectly free, this cause would still 
operate to raise the net advanta^ earned by a given amount 
of skilled work above those of an equal amount of unskilled 
work: though the general correspondence of remuneration to 
sacrifice would still be maintained. Under such circumstances, 
supposing the rate of interest given, we could determine exactly 
the normal differences of wages due to this cause in any given 
case : it would be sufficient, if continued for the average working 
period of life of such a skilled worker, to replace with interest the 
wealth expended in teaching the worker and maintaining him 
during the extra years of his education — subtracting, of course, 
whatever was earned by the pupil before his education was 
completed. In short, the sum so expended would tend to 3deld, 
precisely in the same way and to the same extent as any other 
capital, a return proportioned to the amount and the period of 
investment. And there can be no doubt that a considerable 
part of the higher wages of skilled artisans and professional 
men in Ehigland is actually to be referred to this cause; and 
to be regarded as a replacement with interest of the '' personal 
" capital” which they possess in their expensively acquired skill. 

But thirdly, in a society in which wealth is distributed as 
unequally as it is in our own, it is likely — quite apart from any 
influence of combination or governmental interference — that 
certain kinds of skilled labour will normally be purchased at 
an extra price considerably above that required to replace, with 
interest at the ordinary rate, the expense of acquiring the skill ; 
through the scarcity of persons able and willing to spend the 
requisite amount of money in training their children and sup- 
porting them while they are being trained. 

In explaining how precisely this scarcity is maintained, we are 
met with a question to which political economists generally have 
given rather vague answers : namely, what general assumption 
may legitimately be made as to the limits of parents’ willingness 
to sacrifice their own present comforts and satisfiu^tions to the 
future well-being of their children. Probably it will corre- 
spond fidrly to the fiu^ts as they exist in England at the present 
time if we assume that average parents in all classes are willing 
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to make considerable sacrifices in order to give their children 
th^ traanipig required to enable them to remain in the same grade 
of society as the parents themselves: but are not usually willing 
to make the greater sacrifices required to raise them above their 
own class. If so, it is easy to understand how the labour of any 
grade above the lowest should be maintained at a scarcity value. 
But even if parents generally in the lower grades of labour were 
desirous of doing their utmost to give their children a better 
education, it might easily be out of their power to do this — 
consistently with the maintenance of their own industrial effi- 
ciency and the health of their fEunilies — except by borrowing ; 
firom which resource they would ordinarily be cut off by their 
inability to give adequate security for repa}rment. For the 
parent, even if he had confidence that his child would be able 
and willing to repay out of his future wages the capital bor- 
rowed, is rarely likely to find a lender who will share this 
confidence. 

In this way we are led to the conclusion that inequalities 
in the distribution of produce so considerable as those which 
exist in our own society have a certain tendency to maintain 
themselves which id quite independent of the mere vis inerUae 
of custom. Such a society is liely to organise itself in grades 
or strata distinguished by differences of income; and so far 
separated that — though individuals are continually ascending 
and descending— the transition is yet not sufficiently easy 
to prevent the labour of any superior grade from being kept 
at what is essentially a scarcity value. 

These higher rates will of course be liable to continual 
fiuctuations fix)m changes in the relation of the supply of the 
labour of each grade to the field of employment for it ; and — 
in such a country as England — the limitation of supply necessary 
to maintain the higher wages of any grade requires generally 
speaking an effective restriction on the natural increase of 
population within the grade, as well as an effective barrier 
against intrusion bom below. But such a restriction tends to 
result, in a general way — as we have had occasion to note — ^fix)m 
the habitual standards of comfort prevalent in the respective 
grades; though, as was pointed out, the resistance offered by 
any such Habitual standaitl to changes in wages is by no means 
rigid. 
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It has further to be observed that many classes of skilled 
workers not ordinarily regarded as capitalists use more or less 
expensive instruments and materials ; which adds, of course, to 
the total amount of capital which their labour requires^ A 
further quantum of capital, in a different shape, is employed 
by artisans of the classes of shoemakers, tailors, the species 
of carpenters called cabinet-makers, and others, so far as they 
produce goods for sale on their own account. Such persons are 
in tact small traders as well as manufacturers ; and their earn- 
ings, like those of other small traders, partake of the nature of 
profits in a varying degree, proportioned to the amount of 
capital that they use. 

It is not improbable that the average profits made by such 
artisan shopkeepers, or by retail traders generally, may be suffir 
cient, after paying ordinary interest on the capital employed, 
to afford an extra rate^ of remuneration for the services of 
these classes, as compared with the lower grade of skilled 
labourers who work for hire. But it is not easy to say how 
far this is actually the case, at any particular time and place. 
For, as I have before observed, the average returns to employers 
of capital in any branch of industry are muc)i harder to ascer- 
tain even approximately than the average remuneration of any 
class of hired labourers. Numbers of small tradesmen are con- 
tinually passing through the bankruptcy court; others, again, 
are continually extending their business and becoming large 
tradesmen; while the majority appear to stru^le on with 

^ I may remind the reader that the line between outlay for production and 
outlay for consumption cannot always be sharply drawn ; and that in some 
oases a portion of the expenditure ordinarily paid out of income must be partly 
reckoned under the former head — e,g., the expense of a physician’s carriage, or of a 
literary man’s books. In other cases, again, instruments which would ordinarily 
be reckoned as producers’ capital are partly also used unproductively — e.p., 
farmers* horses. 

* I avoid speaking of this as a scarcity rate, since it might be somewhat 
misleading to suggest that any extra remuneration of retail traders, as compared 
with labourers not possessed of capital, should be referred to the ^'scarcity” of 
such traders — although in a certain sense it would be true. For — as I shall have 
occasion to urge hereafter, when considering the deficiencies of lai$$ez fairt as a 
means to the most economic production — industrial competition, in such a case 
as this, has no snfiEieient tendency to reduce the number of competitors down to 
the limits that economy requires ; its effect is too often merely to divide the 
aggregate employment and earnings of the class among a larger number of 
individuals. 
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considerable fluctuations of income, avoiding complete fidlure 
but not adding importantly to their capital. We have no such 
statistics as would enable us to estimate the average earnings of 
this class of workers. Even if we had them it would still be 
doubtful wheth^ an average obtained by dividing the total 
amount of profits earned by the number of persons employed in 
retail trade would give us approximately the remuneration 
which an ordinary trader might reasonably expect. For such 
an average would be raised by the large gains of the successful 
minority: and these large gains are probably in most cases due to 
the possession by the successful trader of special aptitudes for his 
business. The skill required by a retail trader is partly, no doubt, 
of a kind that an ordinary man can acquire by a certain definite 
outlay of time and instruction ; so far as it consists of the arts 
of reading, writing, and book-keeping, together with adequate 
knowledge of the qualities of the articles in which he deals. But 
for success in trade it would seem that qualities are required 
which instruction caimot ordinarily give in the required degree, 
such as penetration, vigilance, quickness of resource in emer- 
gencies, and tact in promptly meeting the various needs or 
even leading the tastes of consumers; for only thus can the 
trader seize the opportunities of gain great and small, and 
avoid the dangers of loss, which the changing conditions of 
supply and demand are continually bringing in the modem 
industrial world. Hence the earnings of traders adequately 
gifted with these qualities will tend to be kept high by the 
rarity of their talents relatively to the field of employment for 
them. 

We are thus led to notice the only remaining important 
cause of inequalities in the remuneration of different kinds of 
labour — the scarcity of the natural gifts required for the most 
effective performance of their function. I have already pointed 
out that in almost every branch of industry to some extent — 
but to very different extents in different branches — wages above 
the average can be earned by labour of superior quality ; such 
superiorities, speaking gener^ly, being due partly to training 
and partly to the possession of natural and inherited aptitudes 
above the average. Where such superiority is exhibited in 
producing more easily and abundantly commodities of the same 
quality as inferior workers can supply, the extra remuneration 
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obtainable by it is in a manner analogous to the high rent of 
fertile land used for ordinary agricultural purposes; since, as 
we hay^seen, the superior productiveness of land firom which 
rent anaei aB due partly to outlay and partly to natural dif- 
ferences independent of labour^ On the other hand, where 
the commodity produced by rare skill is valuable on account of 
its special qualities, real or supposed, the reward of such skill 
may be compared to the high rents obtamed by the owners 
of fEunous vineyards and other portions of land of which the 
produce is peculiar and keenly desired: while again, so far 
as the services of any one individual have — or are believed 
to have — unique qualities, his remuneration is, of course, 
determined under the conditions of strict monopoly. Both 
these latter cases are exemplified by the rewards of the 
finer kinds of intellectual work, such as Literature, Painting, 
Mechanical invention: where the results which command sub- 
stantial remuneration cannot be obtained by education alone, but 
require in addition natural gifts so exceptional that the reward of 
their possessors is at most but partially affected by competition. 
To a less extent the same cause is operative in determining the 
distribution of the laige incomes which constitute what are 
called the “prizes” of the professions of Advocate and Physician. 
The workers who earn these large incomes are believed by those 
who use their services to possess such exceptional skill as cannot 
be acquired by mere training and practice without rare* natural 
gifts. 

Even when the skill required is not suflBciently exceptional 
in fact to command a scarcity value, the difficulty that people 
in general have in ascertaining the fact of its existence often 
secures a scarcity rate of remuneration to the professional men 

^ Even in employments where the differences in skill and its remuneration 
are less marked, it is still to be observed that the outlay on education, Ac., which 
constitutes Personal Capital, yields a profit varying importantly in amount in 
consequence of the different intellectual and moral qualities of the children 
educated. 

* It should be observed that when we speak of “rare” skill, the term is 
always used relatively to the demand for the products or services of the skiUed 
worker. It is quite possible that a given kind of skill may be confined to an 
extremely smaU minority of the members of any community, and yet may be 
so abundant relatively to the demand that no one possessing it is able to earn 
extra remuneration for his labour. This is the ease (e.p.) with the faculty of 
writing second-rate poems. 
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who have special means of obtaining good recommendations; 
such as kinship or friendship with persons who enjoy public 
confidence. 

This leads me to notice another cause of a different kind 
which renders the incomes of individual traders and professional 
men larger than they would otherwise be ; and which, like the 
scarcity of natural qualities just discussed, ought to be specially 
noted and partly ^jiscounted in estimating the average remune- 
ration of the classes to which they belong. I mean the impor- 
tant economic fact that we have already more than once noted^ 
under the names of Goodwill or Connexion : i.e., the widespread 
disposition to use the services of a particular individual rather 
than his competitors, not necessarily on account of any belief 
in their superior quality, nor even through kinship or personal 
acquaintance with the individual himself or his friends, but 
merely from the force of habit. We have already seen that 
this Goodwill is to a certain extent a saleable commodity; so 
far then as it has been purchased, the extra remuneration 
obtained by it is, from the point of view of the individual, in- 
terest on capital laid out. It is evident that in estimating 
the average return for labour in any employment in which 
earnings are largely increased by such Goodwill or Connexioq 
we ought not to reckon the whole of the extra earnings due to 
this cause, but only the amount that an average man with 
ordinary training and industry may fairly expect to acquire for 
himself. 

§ 3. We have now come to the point at which it is desirable 
to concentrate our attention on that important portion of the 
produce of industry which is frequently but erroneously in- 
cluded in the ''capitalists’” share: that is, the element of the 
profit made by the employers of capital which is in excess of 
the interest that they might have obtained without working, 
and which accordingly I have distinguished as Wages of 
Management. It is an important defect of English Political 
Economy that it has not, for the most part, conceived this 
element of the employers’ gains with sufficient steadiness and 
clearness as a species of remuneration of labour — ^which it un- 
doubtedly is. Even Mill’s exposition — in spite of his careful 


> See Book x. e. iii. 
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analysis of profit into interest, risk, and "wages of super- 
"intendence” — exhibits in important parts of the argument a 
want of distinction between profit and interest, and a tendency 
to identify " returns to capital” with the former instead of the 
latter, which seem to me highly confusing^ If we consider the 
large amounts of capital possessed by joint-stock companies, 
as well as all that is lent to private men of business, it must 
be evident that the greatest part of the capital of England is 
now really owned by persons other than those who receive the 
remuneration for managing it. When Ricardo and MK!]!ulloch 
wrote, this was far less the case than it is at present ; so that 
the identification of capitalists and employers was more natu- 
rally suggested by the fiwjts of industry. 

It is, I think, partly in consequence of this confusion that so 
many political economists have foimd no difficulty in assuming 
that the rate of profit^ — allowing for differences of sacrifice and 
risk* in different employments — tends, on the average, to be 
simply proportioned to the amount of capital on which it is 
earned, just as the rate of interest does ; without feeling called 
upon to explain how the employers' "wages of superintendence” 
come to vary precisely in the same ratio as the capital superin- 
tended. For, as I have briefly argued in a previous chapter^, 
this latter result certainly does not follow as an immediate and 
obvious deduction from the hypothesis of unrestricted industrial 
competition. On the other hand, it does follow fiem that 
hypothesis, that if this proportion between employers* earnings 
and capital is really maintained, it must either be (1) because 
the trouble and anxiety of management increase in exact pro- 
portion to the amount of capital managed ; or (2) because, in the 
competition of employers for the profits of business, the owners 
of large capitals enjoy some special advantages. The former of 
these causes can ha^y be regarded as adequate to produce the 
effect. In trade, for instance, it seems no more trouble to order 

1 My attention was first drawn to this point by Mr F. A. Walker’s 
excellent book on ** Wages.” 

* It may be worth while to point out, with Mr Maoleod,*that throughout this 
discussion, **rate of profit’* must be understood to mean **rate of profit earned 
** within a given period of time,” not “rate of profit earned on each transaction.” 

* When we are considering what average profits generally tend to amount to, 
the element of “indemnity for risk” disappears. 

* See page 201. 
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£2000 worth of sugar than to order £1000 worth ; and though 
it is more troublesome to manage a large factory than one half 
the size, it can hardly be twice as troublesome. It may be said, 
however, that the personal sacrifice which a capitalist makes 
in enduring the lal^ur and worry of business increases with 
the size of his capital, and the extent of the opportunities 
consequently open to him of enjo 3 dng life without working. 
And this is perhaps- true, so fSeu* as we estimate sacrifice merely 
relatively to the individual who makes it : no doubt a certain 
number of large capitalists prefer to live on interest alone rather 
than increase their income by labour, and we may assume that 
a somewhat larger number would make this choice, if the addi- 
tional income obtainable by labour were materially reduced. 
But this is not in itself a sufficient reason why firee competition 
should provide large capitalists with the extra wages of manage- 
ment necessary to induce them to work; since, as we before 
noted, the competitive remuneration of any kind of labour does 
not tend to include compensation for the extra aversion felt to it 
by some of the labourers, except so far as such compensation is 
required to obtain the whole amount of the labour in question 
that society is willing to buy, even at the raised price. If 
large capitalists withdrew from business, because their average 
wages of management were insufficient to induce them to work, 
they must still leave their capital to be employed in some way, 
in order to get their interest; and though t^ieir withdrawal 
might, by increasing the supply of capital offered for loan or 
joint-stock investment, temporarily lower interest and, therefore, 
increase wages of management, there seems no reason why this 
latter rise should be permanent, supposing that an adequate 
supply of equally good managers is obtainable at the lower rate 
of remuneration which the discontented capitalists were getting. 
Hence if the strict proportion of employens* earnings to capital 
employed is, on the average, approximately imlised, it must be 
on the second of the grounds above mentioned; the large 
capitalist must have special advantages in the competition of 
men of business which somehow enable him to sell his services 
to industry at a price graduated in proportion to the magnitude 
of his business. Let us examine how far, and in what way, this 
is likely to be the case. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the employer’s wages 
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of management will be proportioned to his capital so far as the 
pecuniary cost of production to the employer, in any branch of 
industry, does not vary materially with the scale of production : 
since, under free competition, the market-price of the product 
must be the same — assuming that there is no difference of quality 
— however it may have been produced. We cannot, however, 
assume generally that cost of production is approximately the 
same for small and large employers alike; a.^., we have s^^en^ 
that in certain kinds of agriculture, where much is gained by 
minute and vigilant tendence, the small producer is commonly 
thought to have a decided advantage : so far, then, as this is 
the case, we may assume that the small employer will earn a 
higher rate of profit (per cent, of capital) than the employer 
who uses more capital. So, again, if retail trade is more 
effectively carried on in small shops, the retail trader will tend 
to receive a proportionally larger annual profit on his capital 
than the wholesale trader — independently of any additional 
profit on each transaction, that may be necessary to compensate 
for the less rapid turn-over. The question, then, is why self- 
interest does not in the long run prevent business from being 
conducted on a small scale, except when it is economically ad- 
vantageous ; why the small capitalist does not either (1) become 
a large employer by borrowing money, or (2) unite his capital 
with that of other small owners, and become a shareholder in 
a joint-stock company. 

It is easy, however, to see that the first of these expedients 
can only be adopted to a limited extent. The owner of a small 
capital cannot ordinarily borrow beyond a small amount, except 
at an unremunerative rate ; his whole capital being exposed to 
the risks of business, he cannot give adequate security to the 
lender. Hence the owners of large capitals are partially exempt 
fi-om the competition of smaller capitalists in the management 
of private businesses on a large scale; from causes similar to 
those which, as we have just seen, partially exempt each of the 
different grades of labour from the competition of the grade 
below. It is true this exemption can only be partial, in a 
society with an abundant supply of capital continually available, 
and an active competition for customers on the part of b anks 


1 Book I. c iv. § 7, pp. 1X6, 117. 
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and other lenders. In such societies^ as Mr Walker says, if 
a small capitalist has a " genius for business, want of capital is 
'' not likely to keep him under.*’ A man who as manager for 
another, or as employer on a small scale, has given conspicuous 
evidence of skill, prudence, and probity, will be able to borrow 
gradually increasing amounts of money ; so that, by the augmen- 
tation of both his own and his borrowed capital, he may end by 
rivalling the largest producers. But such men are likely to 
be rare, no less than persons who start with large capitals; 
hence either class will tend, so long as industry is organised in 
private businesses, to obtain for his services what in a certain 
sense may be called a scarcity price : a rate of “ wages of 

“ management” which would be lowered if large capitals (or men 
with a genius for business) became more numerous, other things 
remaining the same. 

But why then — it may be asked — do not large capitals under 
one management become more numerous by the association of 
small capitals into joint-stocks, for carrying on production on 
a large scale ? In the first place, even supposing the rate of 
profit to be strictly proportioned to the capital employed, it is 
quite possible that the wages of management even of the com- 
paratively small capitalist may be higher than the remuneration 
he would obtain for his labour in any other career ; and that 
consequently there may not be a sufficient amount of capital 
owned by non-employers to offer, when aggregated into joint- 
stocks, a formidable competition to the large private employers. 
Where this is not the case, where, as in our own society at the 
present day, the annual savings of professional men and others 
supply continually a large stream of capital that has to be 
managed by persons who do not own it, there can, I think, 
be no doubt that the competition of joint-stock companies 
does tend somewhat to reduce the rate of profit of private 
employers. Still, this tendency is strictly limited. For, firstly, 
assuming the two modes of management to be equally effective 
and economical, the private capitalist would still have an ad- 
vantage, as he would avoid the trouble and expense generally 
involved in collecting the capital of a joint-stock company. 
And secondly — what is more important — the private employer 
has the economic advantage of being impell^ by a stronger 
stimulus to exertion than the manager or di^tors of a 
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company ; for no contrivance that has yet been invented can 
" supply the place of the feeling that the workman is labouring 
'‘not for another but for himself.”^ On these grounds, other 
things being the same, a man of sufficient business talents to 
obtain employment as the manager of a company is likely to 
earn, on the average, a higher rate of remuneration if he is the 
owner of the capital he employs than if he is a hired manager ; 
though his advantage varies very much with the nature of the 
business, being (as Adam Smith observed) less in proportion 
as a business is simple and can be reduced to “ what is called 
“ a routine.” 

Nor has it yet been shewn that this advantage can be 
materially diminished through the adoption of the principle oi 
“ Co-operative Production ” or Industrial Partnership, by which 
each employee in a business has a share of the profits allotted 
to him. It is true that by this means that part of the employer’s 
function, which consists in superintendence or overlooking, 
may be partly rendered superfluous through the pecuniary 
concern that each* has in the efficiency of his own work, and 
still more through the concern that all have in the efficiency 
of the work of each. But, generally speaking, the more im- 
portant part of the work of management consists in organising 
and directing the operations of a business considered as a whole, 
— 6.5F., in the case of a manufacturer, settling what is to be made 
and in what manner, where materials, raw and auxiliary, are to 
be bought, when finished products are to be sold, &c., &c., — and 
in distributing functions among the workers employed in the 
business. This work cannot be superseded or reduced by in- 
dustrial partnership; and it is even liable to be made more 
difficult; since the secrecy necessary to the success of many 
operations of business is liable to arouse jealousies and sus- 
picions among the workers who are to share the profits. 

It seems, therefore, that industrial competition does not 
necessarily tend to prevent the services of large capitalists who 
engage in business from being remunerated at a rate consider- 
ably higher than that obtainable by similar labour on the part 
of employers who own smaller capitals. And that this result 
is actually produced in England and similar countries at the 


^ Hearn’s JPlutologyi 0 . xiii. f 9. 
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present time may be inferred vdth a high degree of probability 
from the genersd unquestioning acceptance of the traditional 
economic doctrine, that employers’ earnings, as well as interest, 
tend to be proportioned to amount of capital employed. I know, 
however, no adequate groimd for regarding this generally ac- 
cepted proposition as at all a close approximation to actual fact. 
It is, no doubt, a natural inference from the fact that large and 
small businesses exist prosperously side by side in the same 
industry, assuming that the respective economic advantages 
of the different scales of production are fairly balanced. But 
in many cases this assumption would be unwarranted’; and 
even where it is legitimate, the inference that the rate of profit 
per cent, of capital is uniform overlooks, I conceive, the real 
nature of the source of income which I have several times 
spoken of as “ Business Connexion.” On the average, a large 
capitalist cannot obtain a large business by merely investing 
his money in certain kinds of real capital ; he can only obtain 
it gradually as his connexion extends; and, therefore, when 
obtained, a certain portion of the surplus income derived from 
his business, after subtracting interest on his material capital, 
is not properly remuneration for present work, but interest on 
the outlay of labour or wealth made during the earlier years of 
the business. I may observe further that in the important 
case of agriculture the received economic doctrine regards an 
employer as tending under competition to obtain “ordinary 
“ profit ” not on the whole amount of capital used by him, but 
only on a certain portion: for the farmer uses, besides his 
own capital, a certain amount of capital belonging to his land- 
lord ; yet he is never supposed to obtain any considerable wages 
of management for this latter, but only to get ordinary profit 
on his own or borrowed capital. And it seems on general 
grounds improbable that an emjdoyer tends to earn equal profit 
on all parts of the capital employed by him, wherever the 
trouble of managing different pc^ of the capital is materially 
different. 

To sum up : a portion of the fund which, in the preceding 
chapter, we regard^ as the share of labour in the aggregate 
has been found on closer examination to be really interest on 
personal capital, by which the wages of various kinds of skilled 
labour tend to be increased by an amount proportioned, on the 
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average, to the expense of time and money ordinarily needed 
for the acquisition of the skill. As regards the division of the 
remainder, industrial competition tends to equalise the shares 
obtained by ordinary labourers in different callings, provided 
they are not materially unequal either in natural qualifications 
or in respect of the amounts of capital possessed by themselves 
or their parents, except so far as differences in wages are com- 
pensatory for differences in the sacrifices entailed by different 
employments, or in the unpurchased advantages incident to 
them. But the possessors of capital, real and personal, as well 
as persons endowed with rare natural gifts, are likely to have — 
by reason of their limited numbers — important advantages in 
the competition that determines relative wages ; in consequence 
of which the remuneration of such persons may — and in England 
often does— exceed the wages of ordinaiy lalx>ur by an amount 
considerably larger than is required to compensate them for 
additional outlay or other sacrifices; such excess tending to 
increase as the amount of capital owned by any individual 
increases, but in a ratio not precisely determinable by general 
considerations. 


s. P. B. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MONOPOLY AND COMBINATION. 

§ 1. The effects of Combination in increasing profits and 
wages have attracted much attention in recent years, owing 
partly to the action of Trades-Unions, partly to the large gains 
made by successful combinations of merchants for the tem- 
porary monopoly of some indispensable or keenly demanded 
product. Such combinations, when manifest and manifestly 
profitable, have commonly excited dislike, as the gain accruing 
from them is primd fade obtained at the expense of the rest of 
the community, and frequently with some loss to the commu- 
nity as a whole : and in the particular case of Trades-Unions, 
some writers have spoken of them as "interferences with the 
" laws of Political Economy.” But if this phrase is intended to 
denote the laws investigated by economic science, the statement 
appears manifestly incorrect. The price of a monopolised article 
has its own economic laws, and can in most cases be th^retically 
determined on the h}rpothesis that every individual concerned 
intelligently seeks his private pecuniary interest, no less than 
the price of an article sold by competing dealers ; and the only 
effect^ of a Trade-Union or any other Combination is to bring 
the supply of the commodity of which the sellers combine under 
the conditions of a more or less perfect monopoly. 

Hence — though I have followed usage in conceiving free 
competition to exclude combination — it seems desirable, in 
working out the consequences of the general assumptions on 
which the theory of competitive distribution proceeds, to include 
an investigation of the conditions under which self-interest will 

^ Provided, of conree, that the combiners attain their end by purely peaceful 
and legal means. 
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prompt to combination, and of the extent of gain which the 
persons combining may realise. In the present chapter, then, 
I shall be especially concerned to trace out the economic effects 
of this kind of combination, regarding it merely as one mode of 
constituting monopoly: and I shall suppose here, as in the 
preceding chapters, that neither party in any exchange is 
restrained in Ae pursuit of its own interests by any regard 
to the interests of the other party. 1 do not here consider how 
far this supposition has been actually realised in the operations 
of Trades-Unions for the purpose of raising or keeping up 
wages, or in those of the counter-combinations of employers 
which have at various times and places kept down wages. Nor, 
again, do I consider here how far it represents a right principle 
of conduct, or one conducive to the economic wellbeing of the 
community. This latter is a question to which our attention 
will be drawn in the course of the next Book. 

In a preceding chapter I have briefly explained the general 
determination of the price of a monopolised commodity, in the 
case of material products ; and the view there given has no less 
application to the case in which the commodity sold is labour 
measured by time. The monopolist, so far as he aims singly at 
his own pecuniary interest, will endeavour to sell the precise 
amount which will yield him the maximum net profit, after 
defraying the expenses of production. We may assume gene- 
rally, that, in order that a monopoly may be a source of gain, 
the amount sold — within a certain time — must be somewhat 
less than it would be if there were no monopoly^ ; for otherwise, 
whatever extra profit the monopolist may make by the high 
price of his commodity cannot be strictly attributed to the 
monopoly, since the price would have tended to be the same if 
the supply had been in the hands of a number of sellers com- 
peting freely. The restriction in amount sold may be brought 
about either directly by limiting the amount brought to market, 
or indirectly by keeping up the price. In the latter case the 
restriction ma^y not be intended by the monopolist, and he may 

^ That is, if the price offered for the commodity is not influenced by open 
or tacit combination among the purchasers. As will hereafter be staM, the 
determination of price resulting fh>m a struggle between a combination of 
sellers and a combination of purchasers lies beyond the scope of the theory 
here expounded. 


22—2 
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possibly be even ignorant of its existence ; but according to our 
general assumption as to the relation of Value to Demand, the 
maintenance of a high price of any commodity must ceteris 
paribus render the amount sold less than it would have been if 
the price had been allowed to fidl ; though in the case of neces- 
saries of life, and other commodities of which the demand is 
inelastic; the reduction in sale may sometimes be comparatively 
slight, even for a considerable rise in price. The extent to which 
the restriction of sale has to be carried, in order to realise the 
maximum profit attainable, depends primarily on the precise 
extent to which the demand for the comm^ity varies with 
variations in its price ; and, as was pointed out, it may easily 
happen, in the case of some articles, that several (Afferent 
amounts of supply would bring in about thp same net profit 
to the monopolist. Again, it has to be observed that (1) mono- 
poly may either be permanent (so far as can be foreseen), or 
more or less definitely limited in time ; and (2) that the supply 
may either be absolutely incapable of being increased — as in 
the case of pictures of a deceased artist — or the monopolist may 
control the indispensable means of increasing it. In this latter 
case he will have to calculate not only the variations of demand 
corresponding to variations of price, but also the variations of 
cost of production corresponding to variations in the amount 
supplied. 

§ 2. But before we proceed to discuss this particular species 
of ^mbination, it will be desirable to obtain a fuller definition 
of the notion of Monopoly — as we shall find it convenient to use 
it — and a more complete view of the different modes and degrees 
in which monopoly generally, and especially monopoly resulting 
fix»m combination, admits of being realised^ 

^ Throughout the dieeussion that foUows I shall assume that the special 
gains of the monopolist or of the combination of sellers are realised by raising 
the price of the commodity monopolised. 1 ought, however, to notice the fact 
that--ohiefly in the markets for securitieB-~combination8 of sellers are some- 
times formed which are designed to have, and actually do have, the opposite 
effect of lowering the price of the commodity sold. 

The motive for forming such combinations is the hope of gaining ultimately, 
by purchasing at the lowered prices, considerably more than is lost by the sales 
t^t force the price down. There would, however, be no reasonable prospect of 
realising this hope, except by accident, if such sales produced no farther fall in 
price than that which resulted directly from the increase of supply by the com- 
bining speculators : since, eeterit paribiuf thm purchases would tend to raise the 
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In treating of Monopoly in chapter n., I denoted by the word 
the control exercised by an individual Belief or combination of 
sellers over a commodity that no one else can bring to market. 
Here, however, it is convenient to use the term more widely. 
In the first place, it is convenient to extend it to cases in which 
a person or union of persons — whom, for brevity, I will call 
“the monopolist” — cannot control more than a portion of the 
whole supply of the commodity; since such a partial control 
may render possible and profitable an artificial rise in the 
price of the commodity, even though the remainder is supplied 
by several sellers firmly competing; if only the proportion 
controlled is so large that its withdrawal would cause a serious 
scarcity, and thus considerably raise the competitively deter- 
mined value of the uncontrolled remainder. Such a partial 
monopoly confers, of course, only a limited power of raising the 
price of the commodity controlled ; the limit of possible eleva- 
tion being fixed somewhere below the price to which scarcity 
would raise the unmonopolised supply, if the monopolised 
portion were withdrawn from the markets Further, if the 
commodity is one that can be produced in unlimited quantities, 
such a partial monopoly can only be effective temporarily, and 
only so fiu: as purchasers of the commodity cannot postpone 
their purchases without serious loss or inconvenience. And 
where the monopolist produces as well as sells the commodity, 
he will have to take into account the future loss likely *to 
result to him from the stimulus given by the rise in price to 
the production beyond his control; unless he can reckon on 

price again in precisely the same proportion as their sales had depressed it. 
The reason why such operations are profitable lies in the imitatiye proceedings 
of other persons holding the same secnrities, who infer from the sales that the 
stock is expected to fall farther, and therefore are indnced to seU their own 
stock, in order to avoid the farther fall, instead of buying. A similar ex- 
planation applies, muUUU mtUandU, to the parallel ease in which combinations 
of buyers are saccessfhlly made with the view of raising prices. 

Sach operations are of doabtful legitimacy, even according to the ordinary 
standard of commercial morality: since the speculators do not merely expect 
to profit by the mistakes of others, but by mistakes that they have themselves 
intentionally caused. I have not, therefore, thought it necessary to give them 
more than this passing notice. 

^ In the above reasoning it is assumed that the other sellers do not enter 
into the kind of tacit combination with the monopolist of which 1 shall speak 
presently. In practice they would, undm^ certain eircumstanees, be very likely 
to do this to some extent. 
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'withdrawing his capital from the business without loss, before 
this stimulus has so much increased supply as to render it 
impossible for him to sell his own produce even at an ordinarily 
remunerative price. 

Secondly, even where the control exercised by the monopolist 
extends over the whole supply of his commodity available at 
any particular time, we may still distinguish different degrees 
of completeness in the monopoly. Thus (1) the monopoly may 
be — si) . far as can be foreseen — indestructible, either perma- 
nently or for a certain determinate period : that is, it may be 
impossible to obtain the commodity in question at all, except 
from the monopolist. An artist or author of repute enjoys 
a monopoly of this degree; as also do the holders of certain 
patents and proprietors of springs or vineyards recognised as 
unique »in qufidity. Or (2) the monopoly may be merely secured 
by the prospective unprofitableness of the outlay of wealth 
or labour (or both) that would be required to provide the com- 
modity fiom other sources; whether such outlay were under- 
taken by an association of the consumers of the monopolised 
commodity, or as an ordinary business venture on the part of 
other persons. In case (2) the monopolist’s calculations will be 
more complicated than in case (1); since he will not only have t6 
consider the law of the demand for his commodity, but also to 
calculate how far any rise in his charges may seriously increase 
the danger of an attempt to break do'wn the monopoly. And 
it will often be prudent for him to keep his price well below the 
point at which this danger becomes formidable, especially when 
he has much capital — personal or non-personal — invested in his 
business : since an attack on his monopoly, even when it does 
not turn out profitable to the undertakers, may easily have the 
effect of not only annihilating his extra gains, but even reducing 
the returns to h^ capital considerably below the average. This 
second degree of monopoly often results from the occupation of 
a limited department of industiy, in which production on a large 
scale is necessary or highly expedient, by a single large firm or 
joint-stock company, or a few such firms or companies acting in 
combination. 

Thirdly, it will be convenient to extend the term " monopoly" 
to include the case where it is in the power of a combination of 
buyers— or a single wealthy buyer — to control the price and 
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extent of sale of a certain commodity. In speaking of this as 
a case of " buyers’ monopoly,” we are not, of course, to be under- 
stood as impljdng that the whole medium of exchange in any 
community is under a single control. All that is required, to 
make such a monopoly practically complete, is that a single 
individual or combination may himish the only effective demand 
for some particular commodity: that no one else may be 

willing to pay anything for it. Under these circumstances, 
if the commodity is supplied by several persons competing 
freely, the buyers’ monopoly may obviously exercise a control 
over the price substantially similar in kind and degree — though 
of course opposite in direction — to that exercised by a seller’s 
monopoly. If the purchaser has not to consider future needs, 
and if the product cannot be kept, or if the prospect of selling 
it is not likely to improve, the purchaser’s power of profitably 
reducing the price is not definitely limited except by the utility 
of the comm^ity to the seller — ^allowing for any disadvantage 
that may result to the latter in future transactions fix>m the 
precedent of a low price. More ordinarily the purchaser’s need 
will be continuous or recurrent ; and in this case his reduction 
of price will be checked by the danger of ultimate loss through 
the diminution of future supply which the lowered price may be 
expected to cause. 

It should be said that, generally speaking, a combination of 
buyers will be more difficult to establish and maintain than 
a combination of sellers, since buyers are likely to be both 
more numerous and more dispersed. But there are important 
exceptions to this rule. For instance, the wholesale merchants 
who deal in a particular product will generally be less 
numerous than the producers fix)m whom they buy. And it is 
probable that combinations of such dealers to keep down the 
prices paid by them to producers have often been successfully 
effected, especially in early stages of commercial development. 
When, however, producers as well as merchants belong to a 
community commercially advanced, such a monopoly of mer- 
chant buyers will be rather hard to maintain long, owing to the 
ease and rapidity with which capital can be turned into any 
branch of wholesale dealing^ 

^ It may be observed that sabh a oombination of dealers may exeroiie 
monopoly — in the extended sense above proposed — on two aides; t.€., in relation 
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There would generally be somewhat less difficulty in main- 
tfldning a combination of farmers or manufacturers to reduce 
(or keep low) the price of the labour employed by them, — 
supposing that the labourers did not form a counter-combina- 
tion. In this case, if we assume industrial competition so 
perfect, that labourers can and will change their residence and 
employment when it is perceptibly their interest to do so, the 
highest limit of the employers’ possible gain through combina- 
tion would tend to be fixed by the point at which the correspond- 
ing loss to the labourers would outweigh the disadvantages, 
pecuniary and sentimental, of migrating to some district beyond 
the reach of the combination, or the loss of acquired skill 
involved in change of work: but so feir as the employers are 
interested in the future returns of their industry, they will 
further avoid reducing w^iges so low as to drive the rising 
generation to other employments. In proportion, however, as 
the habits of the labourers, or the limitations of their intelli- 
gence or of their resources, operate as a bar to change of place 
or emplo3anent, the limit of the employers’ possible gains through 
combination is obviously extended; since, supposing such 
change excluded, this limit would only be fixed, so far as the 
present supply of labour alone is concerned, by the amount of 
necessaries required to keep the labourers in fair working con- 
dition^ ; while so fiu: as future supply is taken into account, it 
would similarly be fixed by the rate of real wages which will 
enable and induce the labourers to rear a sufficient supply of 
future labourers. 

So far we have supposed that the monopoly, whether of 
sellers or of buyers, is not met by a counter-monopoly. But 

both to the prodooert from whom they purchase and to the persons to whom 
they sell. 

^ **Fair working condition is a somewhat vague phrase; but it is rather 
difficult to say how far an employer's self-interest wiU prompt him to add to his 
labourers’ wages, when such additions, if properly spent, would increase the 
efficiency of the labourers themselves or of their children. If the employer could 
make sure that the extra wages would be properly spent, and that he would be 
able to purchase at his own price the improved labour, self-interest would 
obviously prompt him to give his labourers such wages as would make the 
excess of value of the results of their labour over what th^ consume (allowing 
for interest on the latter) as great as possible. But it wiU be only under special 
eixcumstances that he can feel even approximately sure on these points. See 
*c. viii. 1 1. 
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when an advantageous monopoly of either kind has been brought 
about by combination, it is primd facie the iniierest of the 
other parties to the exchanges in question to form, if possible, a 
counter-combination. In this case the determination of the 
ratio of exchange between the two monopolies becomes an 
entirely different question, only partially within the range of 
economic science. Accordingly I defer the consideration of it 
till we have more completely examined the effects of one-sided 
monopoly. 

§ 3. The points that we have hitherto discussed are such as 
belong to monopoly generally, when considered from an abstract 
point of view ; though in practice some of them are not likely 
to arise, except in the case of combinations. Let us now pass 
to consider some characteristics that are theoretically found only 
in this latter case. 

In the first place, it is important to observe that a com- 
bination, however effectively it may restrict the supply of the 
commodity monopolised, will yet not be able to count on main- 
taining permanently the average earnings of the members of 
the combination perceptibly above the average earnings ob- 
tainable by persons of the same industrial grade in other 
employments imposing no greater sacrifices and requiring no 
scarcer qualifications, unless the number of the combining 
persons is also limited artificially. If entrance to the com- 
bination is left perfectly free, the ultimate effect of limiting the 
supply of the monopolised commodity will tend to be only a 
change in the mode in which competition may be expected to 
reduce the earnings of the combining persons; instead of 
bringing down prices, competition will in this case merely tend 
to decrease the average amount of business or employment 
that the combining persons are able to obtain. 

Secondly, we have to take note of the various ways in which 
the interests of the combiners in the aggregate may be related 
to the private interests of individuals among them. From the 
point of view of general theory, Combination presents itself 
primarily as a consequence of the unconstrained pursuit of 
private pecuniaxy interest by each individual who combines; 
but even where this is the case, and where each may expect to 
gain if all keep their compact to restrict supply, the share of 
the gain of the monopoly accruing to any one member of the 
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combination within a given period may be materially less than 
what he might obtain by increasing his own supply in violation, 
of the compact; especially if such violation can be kept for 
some time secret. In such cases it may be necessary for the 
combination not only to provide against open violation of its 
rules by substantial pecuniary penalties, or strong social sanc- 
tions; but also to take precautions against secret evasion of 
rules. And such provision will, of course, have to be still more 
stringent, when — as is often the case in practice — the com- 
bination generally profitable to a given class of labourers has 
been only joined reluctantly by some individual members of 
the class; either (1) because they have special reason to dread 
the initial loss caused by the artificial restriction of supply 
or the sacrifices which a struggle between opposing combinations 
would entail ; or (2) because the regulations necessary to ensure 
the carrying out of the combination — of which I shall speak 
presently — are specially disadvantageous to them. 

The consideration of social sanctions for the maintenance 
of a combined monopoly leads me to observe that besides the 
express combinations which we have hitherto had in view, in 
which resolutions are formally taken by a whole body of com- 
bining persons or by a council representing and obeyed by the 
whole body, similar results may be to some extent produced 
by more informal communications; or even without any com- 
munication, through the acquaintance that each member of the 
class has with the sentiments and habits of action of the rest. 
Such tacit combinations, indeed, are hardly likely to be effec- 
tive for the attainment of a rise in the price of the commodity 
exchanged ; except, perhaps, where such a general rise is ob- 
viously necessaiy to prevent a definite loss to the whole class, 
in consequence of some change of circumstances. But where 
the price of any product or service has acquired a certain 
stability through custom, the resistance which the mere vis 
inertias of custom would present to any economic forces opera- 
ting to lower such price is likely to be considerably strengthened 
by the consciousness of each seller of the commo^ty that other 
sellers will recognise their common interest in maintaining the 
price, and that substantial social penalties are likely to be 
inflicted upon any one who undersells the rest. It is in this 
way, for instance, that the customary fees for professional 
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services, and the prices charged by retail traders, are sometimes 
maintained above the rate to which a perfectly open competition 
would reduce them^ 

In order to see more fully the effects of this necessity of 
imposing sanctions for the maintenance of monopoly resulting 
from combination, let us examine more in detail the steps 
which the holder of a monopoly will h-^ve to take, in order to 
realise the maximum of possible gain. When the monopoly is 
complete, it obviously confers the power of fixing exactly both 
the amount and the price of the commodity supplied within 
any given time. But fix)m the difficulty of forecasting the 
demand exactly, it can rarely be most profitable to do this — 
except ,for very short periods, determined by the custom of the 
trade and the convenience of purchasers. And such a course 
will generally be still less expedient, where the monopolist has 
not complete control of the market. Thus an individual mono- 
polist who wishes to approximate as nearly as is practicable to 
the possible maximum of gain, will in most cases find it best to 
leave the actual total of his receipts to be determined within 
certain limits by the demand; either (1) fixing the price and 
letting the amount sold vary with the state of the market, or (2) 
fixing the amount to be sold and letting the price vary — so long 
as the variations are not very great. Which of the two courses 
he will adopt will depend a good deal on the nature of his busi- 
ness ; which may be such as to render either firequent changes 
in amount supplied, or fi:equent changes in price, especially 
inconvenient. "But ceteris paribus he will probably prefer to 
effect the limitation of his supply indirectly, by keeping up the 
price, so that the sacrifice of his customers’ interests to his own 
may be less palpable and offensive. When, however, the mono- 
poly results fix)m combination, another consideration may some- 
times determine the choice between the two alternatives; namely, 
the respective &cilities that either affords for practically holding 

^ The actnal extent of the operation of these unavowed, and more or less 
tacit, combinations is, from the nature of the case, very difficult to ascertain. 
Mence the mistake may easily be made of attributing to **free competition** un- 
favourable effects on wages which are reaUy due to combinations of this kind on 
the part of employers. And I am inclined to think that this mistake has some- 
times been made by students of economic history, in dealing with states of 
society m which custom has ceased to determine wages, while yet manual 
labourers generally have not learnt to combine. 
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individual members of the combination to their compact. An 
agreement as to price would seem to be ordinarily both the 
simplest and the easiest to enforce. In some cases, however, 
though a dii'ect reduction of price is easy to detect and pro- 
hibit, it is more difficult to secure that none of the combining 
suppliers shall attract customers by indirect concessions, equi- 
valent to a reduction f price. On these and other grounds 
it has sometimes been iound more effective to limit the amount 
supplied by each seller, leaving the price to be regulated by the 
demands 

The method by which Trades-Unions, and other combina- 
tions of labourers, have endeavoured to increase the earnings of 
their members has been mainly that of fixing a price f 9 r their 
labour. To a smaller extent, however, they have also adopted 
measures tending to restiict the amount of the labour that they 
control. Thus (1) they have sought to impose restrictions on 
the number of apprentices taken on by the employers, and 
(2) they have aimed at reducing the ordinary amount of hours 
of each week’s (or day’s) work of the labourers ; such reduction, 
however, has in some cases been not much more than a parti- 
cular mode of fixing the price of labour, as there has been no 
regulation prohibiting work beyond the normal time, and such 
work hr^s in fact been common. In any case it is evident that 
a Union open to all properly qualified workmen in any trade 
must in some way limit the number of those entering the 
trade, in order to secure permanently for its average members 
wages known to be higher on the whole than those earned in 
similar industries of the same grade. Otherwise, though the 
rate of wages paid to any one in actual employment might be 
maintained, the average wages earned firom year to year would 
tend to be gradually reduced by an increase in the number of 
workmen out of employment, until the advantages of the higher 
price of labour were lost®. 

1 Thus, for instanoe, ** great coal companies have at varions times bound 

themselves to one another under pecuniary penalties not to exceed a certain out- 
put, which is fixed from time to time by a ceutral committee” (Economict of 
Jnduatry^'p, 182). 

* It may be observed that actually Trades-Unions are not merely assooiations 
for procuring to their members the highest possible return for their labour, but 
also aim at providing mutual assurance for their members means of pecu- 
niary assistance, against the loss caused want of employment. The **ont of 
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Hitherto we have not expressly considered the case of several 
products different in quality, under the control of the same 
monopolist. Where such differences are clearly defined, this 
plurality does not present any new economic problem, as the 
monopoly value of each separate quality of product may ob- 
viously be determined separately. But, in the case of labour, 
differences of quality are frequently not marked off by such 
definite and unmistakeable characteristics as would render it 
easy to frame a tariff of wages accurately corresponding to 
them; and especially where the processes of work performed 
are the same, and only the manner of performing them varies, 
it would be very difficult for an aggregate of workers varying 
in efficiency to agree upon such a tariff. One way out of this 
difficulty, which is that commonly taken by Trades-Unions, 
is to fix a minimum rate, below which the ordinarily skilled 
craftsmen in the trade are not to accept emplo}nnent^ 

§ 4. Let us now inquire under what conditions of supply 
and demand it will be possible for a combination of labourers 
to raise their average earnings by an opportune increase of the 
price charged for their labour. In this inquiry, however, I do 
not propose to take into account the loss that may be incurred 
through strikes, or any expense involved in carrying on the 
work of combination; since it can hardly be the interest of 
employers to run the risk of a strike, unless either they 
combine, ot a single business is so large relatively to the par- 
ticular combination of labourers as to enjoy a partial " buyers* 

"work pay” ihas provided is. however, considerably less than the lowest wages 
earned by an ordinary worker in the trade. Hence any addition to annual 
wages secured by such a Union, if admission to the trade were practically unre- 
stricted, would be liable to be diminished in two ways ; partly by the increased 
contribution that would be required from all members, to insure effectively 
against want of employment ; and partly by the increased number of days 
during which each workman, on the average, would have to content himself 
with the out of work pay. If, as I am informed, no such effects as these 
have been observed in the case of Trades-Unions which do not practically 
restrict entrance into th**ir trades,'! should be disposed to infer that no such 
Union has as yet raised the net advantages obtainable by its members above 
those obtainable in other industries that are on the same level as regards 
the outlay and the natural qualifications ^hich they require— or at least 
that it has not done this to an extent generally perceptible for any considerable 
period. 

^ This rate is frequently different in different localities. Cf. Howell, Capital 
and Labour, e. iv. § 40. 
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** monopoly ” ; and we have not yet come to consider the terms 
of exchange between two opposing monopolies. 

Putting strikes, then, out of the question, we may say 
generally that the combining labourers will gain by raising the 
rate at which they consent to sell their labour, so long as this 
does not cause the demand for their labour to &11 off so much 
as to reduce the total amount spent in purchasing it. Such 
a fall in demand may (1) be expected to occur rapidly, if an 
adequate substitute for the monopolised labour can be obtained 
from other sources, at a cheaper rate (all things considered) 
than that fixed by the Union: this contingency, however, it 
will be not difficult to exclude temporarily, if the combination 
comprises the majority, or even a large minority, of the labourers 
in the countiy% trained to perform the processes of the particular 
industry : provided the rise in wages demanded be kept within 
such limits that the labour controlled by the Union is still 
cheaper, considering its superior quality, than any other labour 
which the employers are able to draw from other industries, or 
import from other countries*. But (2) even if this contingency 
be excluded, the fall in the demand for the monopolised labour 
may be expected to occur, though more gradually, through the 
defection of employers, if the average profits of the latter are 
reduced by the rise in wages perceptibly below the profits 
obtainable on equal amounts of capital in other industries. 
There are, however, several cases in which this effect is, 
either permanently or temporarily, unlikely to occur to any 
important extent: as (o) if the employers, being wholly or 
partially exempt from competition, were previously able to 
make profits in excess of the normal rate ; or (b) if, apart from 
the rise in wages, they would be in a position to do so tem- 
porarily owing to a simultaneous rise in the price of their 
commodity through intensification of the demand, or to a fall 
in its cost of production through invention, cheapening of 

^ In the case of labour imported from (nominally) the same indnstry in other 
eonntries we have to consider not merely the actual cost of carriage, the expense 
incnrred in procuring the labourers by advertisements, agents, Ac., and the extra 
remuneration required to compensate for expatriation ; but also the extent to which 
they will be inexpert in the methods and processes of the industxy as practised in 
the country to which they are brought ; and further, where the languages are 
different, the cost of interpreters, and the loss occasioned by inevitable misun- 
derstandings on the part of fellow-labourers and nthers. Cf. Howell, c. ix. § 18. 
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material, &c. It is to be observed that in the latter cases, 
an ultimate rise in wages might be expected to occur, even 
if there were no combination of labourers ; since the increase 
in employers* profits that would then take place would tend 
to cause an extension of business and an intensified demand 
for the appropriate labour. Still, the gain that would thus 
accrue to the labourers might easily be less on the whole 
(as well as later in time) than the increase in wages obtain- 
able by combination. 

Again, if the commodity sold by the employers is of such 
a kind that an increase in its price tends but slightly to reduce 
the consumers* demand for it, so that the aggregate expenditure 
on the commodity is increased, the additional cost of production 
due to a rise in wages may be entirely thrown on the consumers, 
without any material reduction in the amount produced, or in 
the employers* demand for labour. And this is likely to be the 
case with any commodities which are regarded by the consumers 
as indispensable, except so far as the employers of the com- 
bining labourers are closely pressed in the markets which they 
supply by the competition of producers who are unaffected by 
the combination. 

Further, a rise in wages may often be temporarily secured, 
without a corresponding reduction of business, even though the 
employers* profits be thereby reduced considerably below the 
normal rate, if their industry is one that uses a large amount of 
fixed capital. For in this case the employers are often unable 
to diminish their employment of labour materially, without 
proportionally reducing the yield on their fixed capital: and 
the loss thus incurred may be greater than that involved in 
paying the higher wages to their full complement of labourers. 
Indeed, in certain circumstances — as for instance, if an employer 
has contracted to do a certain amount of work under heavy 
penalties, or if he has a large stock of raw material that will 
deteriorate by being kept, or even merely if he is seriously 
afraid of losing his business connexion^ — ^it may be expedient 
for him to continue his production, even if he earns less than 
nothing for his labour and the use of his capital. But under 
such circ\imstances the gain to the combining labourers can 
obviously be only temporary, the period during which it can last 
being limited in proportion to the severity of the employers* 
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l€N 98 : and it is not improbable that the ultimate loss to the 
combining labourers from the diminution of employment may 
decidedly outweigh the immediate gain. 

In all the above cases it is possible for a combination of 
workmen to secure, either temporarily or permanently, a rise in 
wag^ ; while in none of them, except the last, has such gain 
any manifest tendency to be counterbalanced by future loss. 
And it does not appear that these cases are in practice very 
exceptipnal : or that the proposition that a Trade-Union ^'cannot 
“in the long run succe^ in raising wages” corresponds even 
approximately to the actual facts of industry. I am not, how- 
ever, aware that any economist of repute has really maintained 
such a proposition — whatever may be the case with indiscreet 
disciples. All that Mill and his chief followers have argued 
is, that if one set of labourers obtain an increase of wages in 
this way, there must be a corresponding reduction in the wages 
of other labourers. Even if this were so, there hardly seems 
to be any reason why the labourers in any particular industry, 
supposing them to be “economic men” of the ordinary pattern, 
should be expected to sacrifice their interests to those of certain 
other labourers unknown. Still the conclusion, from the point 
of view of the philanthropist, is so important that it is worth 
while to examine carefully the grounds upon which it is based. 

The doctrine is, in fact, a deduction from that combated in 
chapter viii., under the name of the “Wages-Fund Theory,” 
according to which the share of hired labour in the aggregate 
was supposed to be “predetermined” in the aggregate bargaining 
between (employing) capitalists and labourers, and therefore as 
incapable of being alter^ by the successful bargaining of any 
one set of labourers. According to my view of the relation of 
capital to labour, this supposition is erroneous. We can, indeed, 
afiirm that any increase in the wages of hired labour, not 
accompanied by an equal increase in its productiveness, tends 
to be compensated to some extent by a subsequent decrease, so 
&r as it involves a reduction of the rate of interest in the 
country; since any such reduction must tend to check the 
supply of capital for home investment, and so ultimately to 
raise interest again, at the expense of wages. But there is no 
reason to suppose that this ulterior loss to hired labourers in the 
Agg^gftte will just counterbalance their previous gain; and 
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there are several possible cases in which the above-mentioned 
effect on interest will either not occur at all, or be slight in 
comparison to the rise in wages. Thus, in the first place, when 
the increase in the remuneration of any class of laboui*ers causes 
a corresponding increase in their efficiency, through their being 
more amply supplied with the necessaries of life, the gain of 
these labourers involves no corresponding loss to any other 
class. Again, so far as any rise in wages diminishes the extra 
profits which a particular class of employers, having certain 
special advantages, were previously able to make, the loss 
caused by it tails primarily on the wages of management of 
these employers ; and whatever ultimate effect it may have in 
Inducing the rate of interest is not likely to be great in propor- 
tion to its primary effect. Finally, so far as the addition to 
particular wages is entirely or mainly paid b}'^ an increase in 
the exchange value of products consumed chiefly by the rich, 
though there will be a consequent loss to capitalists as con- 
sumers, and thus a diminution in the real income derived fix>m 
capital, there will not, therefore, be any diminution in interest 
regarded as a motive to accumulation. 

In none of these cases, then, does a gain obtained through 
combination by one set of hired labourers tend to cause anj^- 
thing like an equivalent loss to some other hired labourers. 
There are, no doubt, many other cases in which such loss tends 
to be ultimately considerable, and may outweigh the imme- 
diate gain, from the point of view of labour generally, even if 
we leave the effect of strikes out of account. The loss in 
question is pixKluced not only through reduction of the supply 
of capital for home employment, but also in other ways ; thus 
(1) an increase in the cost of any particular kind of labour, so 
far as it causes a rise in the price of products consumed by 
other hired labourers, tends to diminish the real wages of the 
latter ; (2) a rise due to combination in the price of the labour 
furnished by a particular class of workers will generally be 
accompanied by a diminution in the amount of such laborer 
employed, and so will tend pro tanto to prevent same actual or 
possible labourers of the same class fi-om obtaining as much 
remuneration as they would otherwise do ; (3) the same cause 
tends more indirectly to reduce the demand for other kinds 
of labour employed either in the same industry, or in other 
8. p. E. 23 
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industries co-operating directly or indirectly to produce the 
same consumable product. 

So fistr I have been considering the operation of Trades- 
Unions, or other combinations of labourers, in restricting the 
supply of labour either directly or by raising its price. But, 
before concluding this inquiry, it should be ol^rved that 
combinations of workers, avowed or tacit, have sometimes 
sought with more or less success to increase their earnings 
through an enlargement of the demand for their work ; 
by enforcing the use of more laborious processes of production 
than are necessary for the result desired by the consumei's of 
their products. Such artificial enlargement of demand is more 
obviously injurious to society than an artificial restriction of 
supply ; since the extra labour of which the use is thus enfbieed 
is, i^m\a social point of view, palpably and undeniably wasted. 
Hence this mode of increasing the aggregate wages of a class 
of workers seems to be rarely adopted in an avowed and un- 
qualified way: that is, the more laborious process maintained 
by combination commonly produces, or is believed to produce, 
a result somewhat superior in quality to that which could be 
obtained by less labour, though the difference in quality by no 
means compensates for the additional cost. 

§ 5. In the last two sections we have been engaged in 
analysing the effects of monopoly resulting from combination, 
when it is what I have called “one-sided”; i,e,, when it is not 
met by a coimter-combination of the other parties to the 
exchanges in question. But — as I have said — where combina- 
tion on one side gives the combiners important advantages in 
baigaining, at the expense of those who deal with them, self- 
interest will obviously suggest to the latter a counter-combina- 
tion; as a means of escape from their unfavourable position. The 
question then arises, as to the terms on which exchange will tend 
to take place when monopoly thus meets monopoly, assuming (as 
we have assumed throughout) that the action of either party is 
governed by a single-minded but intelligent regard to its own 
interests. I do not think that a definite theoretical answer can 
be given to this question — at least according to the method 
adopted in the present Book — ^if, as will usually be the case, 
there is a considerable margin between the least favourable 
rates of exchange that it would be the interest of each side 
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respectively to accept, if necessary, rather than not come to 
terms. We can say that under these conditions it is clearly the 
interest of both to divide this margin in any proportion, rather 
than not effect an exchange : but there are no general economic 
considerations that enable us to say what proportion would be 
chosen. Similarly we cannot say to what extent or for how 
long it is the interest of either side to suffer loss or incon- 
venience rather than accept the terms offered by the other 
party. It is a trial of endurance, of which the results are likely 
to vary according to the financial and other circumstances of 
the contending parties. 

It is, therefore, only in a partial and subordinate way that 
Economic Science can offer assistance in dealing with the prac- 
tical problem presented to Boards of Conciliation or Couiis of 
Arbitration when they attempt to avert or close a controversy 
between employers and employed in any industry as to the rate 
of wages. Economic science cannot profess to determine the 
normal division of the difference remaining, when from the net 
produce available for wages and profits in any branch of pro- 
duction we subtract the minimum shares which it is the interest 
of employers and employed respectively to take rather than 
abandon the business and seek employment for their labour and 
capital elsewhere. All that it can do is to guard against 
mistakes in applying any principle of distribution of the net 
produce on which the two parties may agree: it can make clear 
what elements of gain or loss are to be taken into account 
in carrying out this principle in varying circumstances, and 
what weight is to be attached to each element. But the 
establishment of the principle itself lies beyond the scope of 
economic science, as conceived by the present writer. I there- 
fore defer the detailed discussion of this practically most im- 
portant problem, until, in the concluding Book, I pass firom 
discussing Distribution as it is or tends to be to consider 
Distribution as it ought to be. 



CHAPTER XI. 

TRANSIENT AND LOCAL VARIATIONS IN DISTRIBUTION. 

§ 1. The more important conclusions reached in the five 
preceding chapters may be broadly summed up as follows. 

The whole produce of the labour and capital employed in 
any countiy, the whole increment of its wealth in any given 
year, will be greater or less — other things being the same — 
according to the quantity and efficiency of its labour : while the 
supply of labour, in a thickly peopled country, will be materially 
influenced by the amount of produce per head that falls to the 
labourers; and again the efficiency of the labour will depend 
largely on the amount of aid that it receives fiom capital, the 
accumulation of which is materially influenced by the rate of 
interest. The earnings of labour in the aggregate (including 
the labour of management) may be most conveniently regarded 
as consisting of this total produce, after subtracting whatever 
payment has to be made for the use of the accumulated results 
of previous labour and appropriated natural agents. Industrial 
competition operates continually, with certain qualifications and 
witl^ certain limits, to equalise the shares in which such 
earnings of labour are divided among the labourers ; 
still, the wages of different classes are characterised by very 
Striking inequalities which industrial competition has no direct 
tendency to remove. These inequalities are partly compensa- 
tory for inequalities of sacrifice or outlay undergone either by 
the workeis themselves or their parents ; but, in such a society 
as ours, they are likely to be partly due to the scarcity of 
persons duly qualified, through their own wealth or their 
for the performance of certain kinds of work. The 
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limitation of numbers necessaiy to this result would not, 
however, be maintained, generally speaking, if the standard of 
comfort habitual in each of the higher grades of society did not 
place an effective check upon increase of population within the 
grade. This check, moreover, may be importantly aided by 
the attractions which the prospects of higher remuneration 
abroad exercise on different classes of labourers; since the 
average real remuneration of any class can not remain below 
the real remuneration which the workers in question believe to 
be obtainable by them in another countiy, by an amount 
materially more than sufficient to compensate for the pro- 
spective cost and trouble of obtaining it, and the sacrifices 
involved in expatriation, as estimated by the persons concerned; 
provided that the outlay required is not actually beyond their 
means. 

Another cause of variation in the wages of different kinds of 
labour is the fact that certain classes of persons possess natural 
qualities, physical and intellectual, which are scarce relatively 
to the demand for their labour; and this is, even more mani- 
festly, a cause of differences of remuneration among individual 
members of the same class. Skill peculiar to a single in- 
dividual renders its possessor a monopolist of the special com- 
modity produced by his skill; and this monopoly may enable 
him to increase his income very considerably, if there be a 
keen demand for his commodity. Similar advantages, varying 
in extent and duration, may be gained by a combination of 
persons specially skilled. If the labour controlled by such a 
combination were strictly indispensable to the production of 
some strictly indispensable commodity, the combined labourers 
would have it in their power to exact such a price for it as 
would strip the rest of the community of all their superfluous 
wealth — that is, if we can suppose freedom of exchange to be 
legally maintained under these hypothetical circumstances. 
Practically such a case has never occurred: even where the 
need which the monopolised labour supplies is one which must 
be satisfied, some substitute can always be found either (1) for 
the labour or (2) for the consumable commodity which it is a 
means of producing ; and this possibility of substitution flixes a 
limit to the price which the monopolised labour can obtain. 

A specially remarkable instance of inequality in the remune- 
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xation of labour is furnished by the earnings or wages of manage- 
ment of the employer as such; since such wages tend to increase 
with the amount of capital employed to an extent more than 
jnoportioned to the consequent increase in the labour of man- 
agement ; owing to the scarcity of employers individually con- 
trolling large capitals, as compared with the field of employ- 
ment for such capitals, and to the superiority, on the average, 
of the work done by an employer %vho labours for himself alone, 
as compared with the manager of a joint-stock company. 

Turning to the peld of capital itself, we observe that the 
returns fi:om certain investments may be kept above the ordinary 
rate of interest on the original outlay— just as the remuneration 
of labour may — ^through the operation of monopoly or scarcity. 
A chief case of this is the rent of agricultural land in thickly 
populated countries, which is kept above ordinary interest on 
the outlay of which its utility is the result, by the limitation of 
land equally available for supplying the same markets with 
agricultural products : the excess of yield being due partly to 
the natural qualities of the soil, partly to the distribution of 
the population that purchases its produce. In some cases — such 
as the ground in to^vns or the ground containing rich minerals 
(supposing no outlay to have been incurred in discovering them) — 
rent is not to any material extent paid for the use of the results 
of labour employed on the land: it is almost wholly to be 
referred to the appropriation of a natural agent scarce relatively 
to the demand for it. The effect of monopoly or scarcity 
is also exhibited by the high dividends often paid on the 
stocks of water-companies and gas-companies, and other invest- 
ments which, either through legal interference or the foi-ce of 
circumstances, are wholly or partially exempt from competition. 
An analogous extra )deld, again, is obtained by manufac- 
turers who use processes protected from imitation by secrecy 
or legal monopoly, and by houses of business that have an 
established connexion: and though such extra profit may be 
IMX)perly regarded as interest on the results of the labour applied 
in inventing and perfecting a new process or establishing a 
business, it is often much in excess of ordinaiy interest on such 
outlay, when the labour has been applied under specially fiivour- 
able social or industrial conditions. 

On the other hand, the yield of capital fully exposed to 
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competition, and not capable of being transferred without loss 
from the investment in which it has been placed, cannot on the 
average be higher than ordinary interest on the onginal outlay ; 
and is liable to become indefinitely less than this, through 
changes in the arts of industiy, or in other social conditions. 
Nor is this liability absent, even in the case of capital partly 
exempt from competition. 

Current interest, or the price obtained for the use of capital 
continually available for new investment, tends to be approxi- 
mately the same for equal amounts of such capital invest^ for 
equal periods, allowance being made for d^erences in the 
security of different investments, and in the expectations of 
their future rise and fell. Such interest is partly paid for 
wealth employed in production, and partly for consumeijs’ 
wealth previously lent and consumed, either by living indivi- 
duals or those whose obligations they inherit, or by the com- 
munity to which they belong ; in this latter case the debts on 
which the interest is paid are to be regarded as invested capital 
of hidividualsy though not of the community. The ratio of this 
payment to the value of the principal is mainly determined, in 
a modem industrial community in which wealth is continually 
accumulated, by the relation between the supply of available 
capital and the field of profitable industrial employment for it ; 
which latter tends to be enlarged as population increases — 
though not in proportion to such increase after a certain point 
of density has been reached — and which, in recent times 
especially, has been continually and greatly extended by the 
progress of invention. Since, however, the accumulation of 
capital in a country is influenced by the rate of interest, 
it may be assumed with great probability that there is, at any 
given time, a certain minimum rate necessary to induce saving 
sufficient to balance the waste of capital that is continually 
going on ; and that as current interest sinks towards this 
minimum, accumulation will be more and more retarded. The 
supply of capital in a country, however, tends to vary fn>m 
many other causes besides changes in the rate of interest there ; 
in particular, owing to the international mobility of capital, 
the supply in any one country tends to be affected by any 
material changes in the field of emplojTnent for capital else- 
where; and also by any change— due {e,g.) to increase or 
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decrease of mutual# confidence — ^in the general estimate formed 
in any one country of the risks attending investment in an- 
other. 

§ 2. The rates of remuneration for different industrial 
services, as they tend to be determined by the operation of the' 
general economic causes above analysed, — except Combination, 
which requires exceptional treatment from the difficulty of fore- 
casting its effects, if we suppose it generally adopted, — ^may be 
designated as the Normal rates. At any particular time and 
place, the actual shares of produce receiv^ by members of the 
different industrial classes are likely to vary somewhat from 
the normal shares, under the influence of such transient or 
local causes as I now propose to examine, — confining myself 
mainly to causes actually operative in the most advanced in- 
dustrial communities, and not excluded by the general assump- 
tions on which our theoiy has proceeded. We ought, however, 
to begin by noting that the normal shares themselves are 
likely to be continually fluctuating; since there is no reason 
to assume that any of the general causes that influence them 
will operate in precisely the same manner or degi'ee for any 
length of time. We have already observed that both the total 
produce of industry, and the proportions that fall respectively 
to labour and to capital, tend to be continually altered by 
the changes that constitute the normal growth of a prosperous 
community — the accumulation of capital, the increase of popu- 
lation, improvements in the arts of industry due to invention, 
and the development of co-operation, especially co-operation 
through exchange. We have seen, too, that the growth of 
population within a given area tends, on the one hand, to in- 
crease the advantages of co-operation; but that, on the other 
hand, after a certain pitch of density is reached, it tends^ to 
diminish the efficiency of labour in agriculture, through the 
increased difficulty of agricultural production, and to increase 
correspondingly the proportion of agricultural produce which 
falls to the landowner as such. Turning to the normal dis- 
tribution of the aggregate earnings of labour among the dif- 
ferent classes of workers, we can easily see that it will be 
modified in various complex ways; by changes in the distri- 

> That is, the mere growth of population has in itself this teodenoy ; though 
it maj bo eonnteraeted by improreiiionts in indnstiy and trade. 
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bution of wealth, altering the supply of persons capable of 
making a given amount; of outlay; changes in the processes 
of industiy, altering the demand both for natural qualities and 
for the results of training, and also altering the sacrifices re- 
quired for the production of certain utilities ; changes in the 
cost of production of certam kinds of skill, through the spread 
of education, &c. ; changes in social habits and opinions, modi- 
fying men’s estimate of commodities and of sacrifices ; and other 
changes too numerous to mention. 

Again, the continual oscillations in the market-price of com- 
modities which we have noticed tend to be accompanied with 
corresponding oscillations in the profits of those who supply 
the commodities in question ; owing to the inevitably unstable 
adjustment of supply to the generally varying demand. The 
forecast of the demand for a commodity — at any supposed 
price — can at best be only approximative; though with some 
commodities — such as a staple of food — the approximation can 
be made much more close than with others; in most cases, 
however, besides the larger alterations in demand which I shall 
notice later, there will be continual small tides of change from 
complex causes that defy calculation. And even supposing the 
demand for any product exactly known to all suppliers, it is 
still highly unlikely that at any given time supply should be so 
adjusted as to give the suppliers the exact remuneration that 
industrial competition tends to allot to them. Indeed in agri- 
culture, hunting, and some kinds of mining the produce obtain- 
able by a given amount of labour frequently varies very consi- 
derably on either side of the average ; and it may be remarked 
that, supposing such variations to affect all producers about 
equally, it depends on the precise nature of the demand for the 
product whether an abundant supply will be profitable or the 
reverse: since if the demand is inelastic — as it is {e.g.) for 
com — ^the producers may easily gain by dearth and lose by 
plenty. 

Finally, even the larger fluctuations that affect different 
branches of production — ^which we have now to examine more 
in detail — have already been noticed incidentally in considering 
the general determination of interest; since we had to distin- 
guish, in the returns actually received from investments of 
capital, that portion which is practically compensation for risk. 
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Now it belongs to the very notion of " risk ” that we cannot 
predict when or how far the loss, of which we recognise a 
certain probability, will actually be incurred; hence even if 
such expectations of risk were altogether well-founded, it would 
be in the highest degree improbable that all owners of capital 
should incur the same proportion of* loss in any particular year. 
Similarly we have taken note of “ uncertainty ” as one cause of 
the difference in the actual remunerations of labour. Here, 
however, it should be observed that ordinarily a much more 
exact comparison of prospective remunerations is made by 
persons investing capital than by persons selecting a line of 
labour. Very slight differences in the prospective security of 
interest, which would have no effect on the choice of a trade 
or profession, find expression in the different prices of different 
investments of capital; thus, for instance, the faint additional 
chance of the non-payment of interest on the preference shares 
of a first-class English railway causes such shai*es to be sold 
at a somewhat lower price than debentures of the same rail- 
way yielding the same interest. So, again, if a small capi- 
talist is considering whether he shall go into a business, he 
takes into account indefinite and remote risks which can hardly 
enter into the view of an ordinary labourer choosing a tiude for 
his son: for the uncertainties of which Adam Smith speaks, 
that tend to be compensated in the higher wages of particular 
trades, are dangers firequently incurred in the course of the 
ordinary experience of such ti^es. Accordingly the exceptional 
losses of different classes of capitalists and employera tend to 
be compensated by higher incomes in ordinary times to a 
greater extent than similar losses incurred by hired labourers. 
On the other hand, the fluctuations in the profits of capital 
employed by the owner, and even in the mere interest of 
capital that bears the full risks of industr)", are decidedly 
greater on the average than the fluctuations in the remunera- 
tion of hired labour: because under the existing conditions of 
industiy the capitalist employer mostly bears the first shock 
of unforeseen losses, and only passes on a part of the blow to his 
employees ; and, in the same way, he mostly secures the lion’s 
share of unforeseen gains. 

§ 3. Let us then proceed to consider more in detail the 
causes and effects of the more important fluctuations in the 
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profits of different industries. Since the danger of loss occupies 
a larger place in the common view of industrial capital than 
the chance of extra gain, we may conveniently begin by directing 
our attention to the former phenomenon ; bearing in mind that 
so far as we are merely dealing with changes in distribution, 
loss and gain — to different sets of persons — are correlative 
effects of the same causes^ 

Losses in business which impair aggregate wealth as well as 
the wealth of individuals may be due, firstly, to dishonesty; or, 
without distinct dishonesty, to the pursuit of private interests 
by the employers of borrowed capital, with more or less culpable 
indifference to the interests of the persons who own the capital. 
Or, secondly, they may be due to mere mismanagement of the 
routine of business — want of care and punctuality in meeting 
requirements, want of vigilance in supervising subordinates, &c. 
These causes, however, are hardly likely to affect specially any 
particular branch of production; and, therefore,most of the damage 
due to them will remain with the owners or employers of the 
capital in question. But a third class of losses, which arise firom 
want of the higher kind of business talent, — namely, foresight 
as to important changes in supply or demand, and inventiveness 
in adapting production to meet such changes, — ^being liable to 
affect whole classes of employers simultaneously, have a much 
greater tendency to be passed on to the classes of labourers 
employed by them. It is hard to draw a line in any case de- 
fining how much of this kiiid of loss should be regarded as the 
normal penalty of unskilfulness, and similarly, how much of the 
corresponding gain from favourable changes is the normal reward 
of superior ability; since it is diflScult to place definite limits to 
human foresight and ingenuity. But at any rate there is a 
good deal of actual loss and gain which we must place beyond 
the line, and consider — economically speaking — as beyond the 
scope of prescience and provision ; and it would seem that the 
development of industiy and trade tends to increase both the 
number and the magnitude of such unmerited 'fluctuations of 
income ; though it also tends to mitigate their worst effects on 
human life and happiness. 

' It should be observed, however, that important ohanges in distribution 
are mostly aooompanied by some increase or decrease in the aggregate wealth 
of ^e oommnnity. 
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In examining further the operation of such accidents, we 
may notVe first those that injure the community as a whole, as 
well as p. sicular classes. Such are the calamities of unusually 
bad seasons, plagues of noxious animals, epidemic diseases 
among usefiil animals and vegetables, extensive damage from 
flood or fire, &c. Losses caused in this way almost always &11 
with unequal weight on different portions of the community ; in 
most cases they are borne primarily by employers engaged in 
the branches of industry affected ; a varying portion of the loss 
being passed on to the consumers of their products, the 
labourers whom they employ, the owners of the land and 
borrowed capital which they use, and the other producers whose 
products they consume’. The same may be said of the de- 
struction of property caused by war; though it is to be observed 
that so far as war, disease, or other calamity destroys human 
life, its effect on the amount of wealth per head possessed by 
the community is of a mixed kind : since the survivors, what- 
ever they may lose by such calamities, will at any rate gain 
relief from the economic disadvantages of over-crowding. 

Accidents of this kind favourable to production also occur, 
though more rarely; the most striking of these 81*6 chance 
discoveries of natural products suitable to human use, as in the 
finding of rich mines. Such discoveries, however, are more 
commonly made by minds that have spent time and energy in 
searching for them ; in which case they come under the general 
head of Invention, the great spring of industrial progress. 

More ordinarily, important changes due to invention consist 
in the discoveiy not of new sources of raw material, but new 
modes of adapting kno^vn materials or forces to the needs of in- 
dustry. Such improvements in industrial processes of course 
tend to make the community ultimately richer, inasmuch as they 
increase the amount of a given kind of commodity obtainable 
by a given amount of labour. But, generally speaking, they 
tend also to reduce the value of a certain amount of the capital 
already invested in instruments of production. Hence their 

^ It hsB been observed that the producers of commodities for which the 
demand is of such a kind that — ^within certain limits— each diminution in 
sn|^ tends to increase the price paid for the total amount sold, may actually 
gain 08 a cIom by any such disaster; the consumers suffering, through the 
rise in price, a loss greater than that which fisUs on the community as a whole. 
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eflfects on the wealth of the community at the time of their 
introduction are necessarily mixed; and may even be, on the 
whole, temporarily of a negative kind. It is even conceivable 
that some very important invention might i-educe the value of 
previously existing instruments and stocks so much, that the 
total capital of the community would actually be diminished by 
an amount exceeding the value of the new commodities produced 
within the year; so that the community would appear to be 
living on its capital, in consequence of what was really a great 
step in the advance of material wellbbing. This paradox is the 
inevitable result (in the case supposed) of including in one 
aggregate of wealth, along with things immediately consumable, 
products that are only useful and valuable as a means of pro- 
ducing the former : but, since most of that part of real incomes 
which is saved exists normally in the form of such merely 
instrumental products, I do not see how we can conveniently 
adopt any other view of wealth, in discussing Distribution. We 
must, therefore, be content to note the possibility of this para- 
doxical result, and to guard ourselves against being misled 
by it. 

So great a destruction of the existing value of capital as 
that above supposed is highly improbable ; but minor effects of 
this kind are, as 1 have said, a normal incident of industrial 
progress ; and, in considering the effects of new inventions on 
distribution, must be set down as losses which may temporarily 
more than counterbalance the economic gain of such inventions. 

This gain itself will be distributed in very various ways 
according to circumstances. Supposing that the invention can 
be monopolised, through a patent or otherwise, the extra profit 
that its possessor can secure — which is, of course, to be re- 
garded as the normal reward of the inventor’s labour — ^may 
conceivably be equivalent to the whole of the economic gain 
obtained by the improvement. But; generally speaking, the 
monopolist will pass on a portion of this gain to others, and 
ultimately to the consumers; since, if (1) the improvement 
consists in cheapening the manufSActure of some old product, it 
will generally be his interest to sell tjiis at a lowered price, in 
order to secure possession of the market ; while if (2) it leads 
to the production of some new consumable commodity, it will 
be necessary to sell this to the consumers at such a price as 
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will give them a share of the additional utility obtained by it, 
in o^er to induce them to alter their habits of purchase. 
Supposing, on the other hand, that the invention is not pro- 
tect^ from imitation, competition will tend ultimately to 
transfer the whole gain to the consumers ; but generally speak- 
ing a certain portion of it will, during an interval varying in 
length, be retained as extra profit by the employers who first 
use the invention; who may either be some or all of the persons 
whose fixed capital has been depreciated by the improvement, 
or a quite different set of persons — according as the industrial 
change in question is more or less sweeping in character. 

The effects of such a change on the remuneration of manual 
labour are similarly complex and varioiLs. It is obvious that 
the value of what we have before called the “personal capital” 
of skilled labourers — their acquired dexterities — ^is liable to be 
diminished or annihilated by improvements in industrial pro- 
cesses, just as the value of material instruments is. On the 
other hand, the fall of price caused by an improvement fre- 
quently extends the consumption of the products of the industry 
affected so much, as to increase considerably the total employ- 
ment offered to labourers engaged in it, and to raise the price 
of the kind of labour required to work the new process. 
Sometimes, however, the extension of consumption is slight in 
comparison to the &11 in price, so that the “labour-saving” 
improvement diminishes the total price obtained for the product 
of the industiy improved. In this case it must also tend to 
diminish the total amount of labour employed in the industiy ; 
and since if the change takes place rapidly the labourers thus 
turned adrift will often find it (^cult to obtain work elsewhere, 
it is not suxprising that improvements in industrial processes 
should have heen thought to diminish the whole field of employ- 
ment for labour; and that at vmious times not unenlighten^ 
persons should have fsmcied that they were acting for the 
interest of the community in endeavouring to prevent this 
result. But, it is obvious that, if of two processes equally 
efficient the more laborious is chosen, the utility to the com- 
munity of the extra labour thus employed is simply nil ; and 
there must always be some other department of the industrial 
system in which it could be applied ph)ductively. Indeed it is 
evident that when the demand tot labour in one branch of 
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industry is diminished by a labour-saving improvement which 
cheapens its product, the purchasers of the cheapened product 
must have more to spend on other articles, so that there must 
be a correspondingly increased demand for labour in the 
branches of industry which supply these other articles. 

What has been just said of the ettects of newly invented 
improvements in the process of manufacture applies equally 
to the application of inventions already published, but neg- 
lected for want of knowledge, enterprise, or capital; except 
that the element of possible monopoly is absent in this case. 
Similar effects are also produced by improvements in com- 
munication and conveyance, and the opening up of new lines 
of trade*; but a full consideration of these would bring promi- 
nently into view local variations in industrial incomes, which 
I reserve for discussion later on. 

Further, improvements in any branch of production, if they 
materially increase or decrease the value of its aggregate pro- 
ducts, tend to cause secondary changes in the demand for the 
products of other industries, which may in some cases be 
important ; thus if com be materially cheapened, the demand 
for the luxuries of the poor may rise to such an extent as to 
raise temporarily the profits ai ^ wages of the producers of such 
luxuries above their normal amount. The new investments of 
capital to which invention leads are similarly a source of 
temporary extra gains to the producers of certain kinds of 
instruments and materials; thus {e,g,) the introduction of 
railways benefited employers and labourers engaged in the 
production of iron, 

§ 4. Other important changes in demand continually occur, 
with effects similar to those just mentioned, independently of 
any amelioration in the processes of manufsicture. To a 
certain extent, indeed, such changes are, in a larger sense, 
to be regarded as economic improvements; that is, when a 
general preference on the part of consumers for some com- 
modity different fmm what they have previously been in the 
habit of purchasing is occasioned by the fact th^t a better or 

1 At an earlier period of our industrial history it was usnal, and perhaps 
nsefol, to encourage and protect by legal monopolies, developments of trade 
no less than improvements in manufacture. But in the present state of com- 
mercial enterprise such artificial encouragement would seem qiiite superfluous; 
and is universally condemned by modem maxims of economic policy. 
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cheaper means of satisfying some need has become more gene- 
rally known or appreciated. But some alterations in demand, 
that affect production materially, are due to the mere caprice of 
fashion, and thus involve no real advantage to the community. 
Either kind of such changes, when abrupt and extensive, may 
diminish the value of cei*tain portions of real and personal 
capital in the way that we have seen to be an incidental 
effect of many industrial improvements; and may similarly 
affect the i*elative demands for certain kinds of labom\ 

Even if we suppose no change either in the arts of industry 
or the habits of expenditure coiresponding to different grades 
of income, many important changes in the relative demands for 
the products of different industries must continually result fh)m 
the increase of wealth and population, and fn)in the larger 
changes in distribution which these tend to bring with them, 
through the operation of the normal conditions ali'eady investi- 
gated. 

As I have already said, the highest kind of business talent 
is shewn in forecasting rightly all these various changes and 
continually adapting supply to demand : but the forecast tends 
to become more difficult as the range of co-operation through 
exchange extends. Producers are more and moi’e led to manu- 
facture for markets too numerous to watch carefully, too I’emote 
to understand adequately, and exposed to modifying influences of 
continually increasing complexity; and hence fluctuations in the 
adaptation of supply to demand, and consequent fluctuations in 
the incomes of producer, tend to become greater and to contain 
a larger element of mere luck. Manufacturers and traders 
working under these conditions have frequent and important 
occasions of gain through unexpected developments of demand ; 
but they are also in continual danger of loss through over- 
supply of their commodities. Indeed any considerable gain is 
liable to tend indirectly to subsequent loss, by the exceptionally 
eager competition excited in the business that has suddenly 
become profitable. The excess of production thus caused some- 
times leads to such a fall in the price of .the over-abundant 
products that their market- value does not exceed that of the 
inateriidB spent in making them — or, in the case of trade, the 
value of imported goods does not exceed their vslue in the 
country from which they were brought — thus allowing no return 
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Over-production of this kind— even if it does not reach this 
degree — is a striking feature of the modem comipetitive organ- 
isation of industry, extended as it is by worldwide trade ; and, 
owing to the intimate connexion of different branches of produc- 
tion, fluctuations of this kind rarely affect one branch alone, 
and frequently occur nearly simultaneously in a considerable 
number. This experience has in former times led even professed 
political economists to the conclusion that general over-produc- 
tion is a danger against which society has to guard ; that the 
aggregate of labourers co-operating through exchange are liable 
to produce not only too much of a certain kind of commodity, 
but too much altogether. Now it must be admitted that this 
result is a possible one; an individual may obviously be led, 
ii*om an over-estimate of the utilities obtainable by his labour, 
to work harder than he would otherwise think it worth while to 
do ; and what is possible in the case of any one worker is pos- 
sible in the case of the aggregate of workers. And I think 
further that this result. may be expected to occur, to a certain 
very limited extent, when any branch of industry is abnormally 
stimulated by high prices ; since under these circumstances the 
energies of employers and employed are often strained to an 
'Unusual degree, and a certain margin of extra labour is likely 
to be called forth, which would not have been exerted except 
for the high rate of remuneration which it is mistakenly sup- 
posed to be worth. But this margin — even supposing it not to 
be counterbalanced by an equal or greate)* reduction of labour 
elsewhere — will generally be so small a part of the whole labour 
thus employed that it may for practical purposes be neglected ; 
practically the over-production of certain commodities of which 
we have actual experience may be regarded as merely mis- 
directed production or temporary disorganisation of production 
and exchange. Indeed we may lay down, that, owing to the 
defects in the actual oiganisation of industry, which result 
inevitably fiem the limited knowledge and imperfect mutual 
communication of its members, society is always in a condition 
of xiivder-production; i,e., there is always a considerable amount 
of available labour unemployed, for which the actual conditions 
of industry would, with better management, afford remuneration 
sufflcient to bring it into employment, 
a p. E. 
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Still, however they may be caused, the extensive miscalcula- 
tions of supply that produce.the appearance of general over-pro- 
duction tend equally to depress the remunerations of employers 
and employed in certain branches of industry below the normal 
rates, and to depreciate the capital, real and personal, that has 
been invested in them. Indeed, when the miscalculation has 
been great, it may even annihilate the value of large portions 
of such capital, if it is of a kind that cannot be turned to 
other uses without great loss. 

§ 6. We have now to observe that such widespread over-pro- 
duction will often be accompanied by important fluctuations in 
the rate of interest, and, therefore, will produce effects on distri- 
bution beyond the range of the special branches of industiy’^ in 
which the miscalculation has taken place. This will be especially 
found to be the case if the over-production has been due to a 
widespread over-estimate of the profit to be obtained by new in- 
vestments of capital — whether in the form of additional stocks 
of consumable goods, destined for new openings of trade, or in 
railways, ships, machines, and other durable instruments. We 
have already noticed that the demand for new capital to be 
productively invested depends at any particular time not upon 
the actual productiveness of such capital, but upon the general 
estimate of what it will produce. There seems, indeed, no. 
ground for supposing that this estimate tends, on the average 
and in the long run, to diverge decidedly fi-om the facts in 
either direction. But experience shews that the general view 
of the possibilities of profitable employment of capital is liable 
to marked ebbs and flows. Sometimes there is a general dis- 
position to overrate it, “times of confidence,” in which the 
over-production of which we have been sjKjaking takes place. 
At such times the employers who cause the over-production 
avail themselves largely of the capital of others; borrowing is 
extended, and an unusual number of joint-stock companies are 
formed ; in consequence of which the rate of interest nses to an 
unusual height. Then when the miscalculation has become 
manifest, numerous bankniptcies and widespread depreciation 
of the new investments occur; really sound investments are 
affected by the ruin of the. xmsound ; the general confidence is 
succeeded by general distrust; and the rate of interest falls 
again, not merely down to, but below, the normal rate. 
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In these fluctuations, the rate of discount or interest charged 
by bankers for the .use of the medium of exchange commonly 
fluctuates more than the rate on investments generally, as the 
demand for loans made by bankers increases more in ploportion 
than the demand — made mainly by joint-stock companies — for 
the capital of private investors. And if the transition from 
confidence to distrust is sudden and sharp, it is liable to cause a 
very violent fluctuation in the rate of di^unt ; bankers refuse 
to make loans on conditions which they would ordinarily consider 
acceptable, partly through fear of the bankruptcy of the appli- 
cants, partly from the necessity of protecting themselves against 
the consequences of a similar distrust; and thus the extreme 
scarcity of trustworthy medium of exchange forces up the price 
of it to an abnormal height ; money being everywhere wanted^ 
not for enlargement of purchases, but for the pa3nnent of debts 
already incurred. At such times there will also be a rise in the 
rate of interest on invested capital generally, not from an 
increase in the total amount of interest received, but from a 
fall in the selling value of securities; which are extensively 
sold owing to the urgent need of ready money and the high 
price paid for the use of it. This latter change, of course, does 
not affect the real income of persons who continue to hold these 
securities ; but it involves an accidental gain to all who are at 
the time investing, at the expense of those who find it needful 
to sell their investments. 

Again, other causes besides miscalculation of prospective 
profits on the part of employers of capital may produce a tran- 
sient rise in interest. Thus the commenceimnt — or merely the 
fear — of a drain of gold from banks, for the payment of a balance 
of debt on the trade of the country or some other cause, may 
lead bankers to raise the rate of interest, in order to bring back 
the gold or turn the balance the other way. Such a rise in the 
rate tends to have the desired effect m two ways : it tends to 
lower prices, — because it makes holders of commodities or 
securities prefer selling to borrowing money, and similarly 
diminishes the willingness to purchase, — and thus encourages 
exportation and discourages importation; and, secondly, it 
increases the disposition of foreign creditors to allow the debts 
due to them to run on, in order to obtain the higher interest. 

This leads me to notice another important class of variations 

24r-2 
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in Distribution, that tends to accompany critical changes in the 
rate of interest charged by bsmkers; namely, those due to 
variations in the purchasing power of money. I have before ex- 
plained how the price paid for the use of money and its general 
purchasing power tend, to a certain extent, and under certain 
circumstances, to rise and fall together, though under other 
conditions they are more likely to vary in opposite directions ; 
€uid I have shewn how this similarity of variation is especially 
marked at financial crises. Indeed in a country where the 
use of bankers’ obligations as a medium of exchange is general, 
and where the dangerous resource of inconvertible notes is 
eschewed, the most rapid and impressive variations in the 
purchasing power of money are those due to the vicissitudes 
of the banking system ; but the moi*e durable, though slower, 
variations, caused by changes in the relation of the supply of 
bullion* to the demand for it, also produce very material effects 
on the distribution of incomes. These effects are of a somewhat 
complex kind. It has been already observed that a rise in the 
purchasing power of money is advantageous to all creditors, 
including all annuity holders and all persons whose incomes are 
legally fixed, and disadvantageous to all debtors ; but it should 
be noted that it is also at least temporarily advantageous to all 
persons whose rates of remuneration have a partial stability 
through the mixture of custom^ and informal combination of 
which I have before spoken; that is, to laige classes of labourers. 
For both reasons, therefore, it is disadvantageous to employers 
of capital, who are generally borrowers and at the same time 
employers of labour; and by thus discouraging industrial 
enterprise, it is likely to injure indirectly some of the labourers 
whom its primaiy effect benefits. Similarly a fall in the 
purchasing power of money causes a sensible diffusion of good 
fortune among employers of capital and labour; the benefit of 
which is likely to be ultimately shared by the labourers whom 
they employ, though immediately these latter tend to lose 
through the comparative immobility of their money incomes; 
while all who are legally entitled to fixed money-payments lose, 
of course, without compensation. 

^ It should be remembered that we are contemplating a society in which 
custom pure and simple is supposed not to interfere materially with the action 
of competition. 
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§ 6. In considering changes in the purchasing power of 
money, it is important to observe that such changes are only 
gradually transmitted, and with unequal rapidity, from one part 
of the country to another ; and also that in the same district 
some industries are slower in feeling their effects than others. 
Such inequalities are obviously due to differences in the nature 
and extent of the traffic carried on, directly or indirectly, between 
the districts in which money is produced — or the emporia of 
foreign ti'ade through which it is obtained from abroad — 
and other parts of the country. But in order to understand 
these differences thoroughly, it will be convenient to take a view 
of the variations that tend to be found normally both in the 
prices of particular commodities, and in the general purchasing 
power of money, as we pass from district to district. These varia- 
tions are due primarily to the localisation of different branches 
of production (including exchange) in different places ; which is 
itself traceable to a combination, sometimes rather intricate, of 
physical and historical causes. The most obvious of such causes 
are the natural economic advantages which some parts of the 
earth's surface offer for certain industries: thus minerals will 
evidently tend to be produced where they are most abundant 
and most easily extracted, and agricultural products where soil 
and climate are most favourable : large centres of trade will be 
formed near the mouth of navigable rivers, and manufactures 
>vill flourish where the raw or auxiliary materials employed in 
them are easily obtainable. But, in any explanation of the 
actual distribution of industries in the complex group of com- 
munities now more or less united by trade into one industrial 
system, a large place must be given to the influence of dif- 
ferences of race, social condition, and political circumstances 
among the persons inhabiting different localities. It woiild 
take us too far afield to analyse these historical conditions: 
what we are rather concerned to observe is that when once an 
industry has been successfully established in any place, through 
whatever combination of causes, there is a certain economic vis 
iwriiojs tending to maintain it there; and to increase it in 
extent, if the increase of population and wealth raises the 
demand for its products within a given area, or if improvements 
in communication enlarge the area which can be profitably 
supplied from one centre. This vis inertiae may be analysed 
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into several elements, variouriy combined in di£Ferent cases. 
Partly, a manu&cturer who started elsewhere would have more 
difficulty in obtaining a market for his commodities, from the 
established reputation attaching to the locality in question: 
{e.g.) equally good hardware made at Hali&x would not com- 
mand the price of Sheffield hardware. Partly, again, he would 
have tnore difficulty in obtaining the requisite skilled labour: 
while fofther, especially in departments of industry in which 
the subdivision of employments has been carried to great lengths, ' 
any one branch of pr^uction tends gradually to have collected 
in its tieighbourhood auxiliary and connected, but separately 
organised, industries; so that a producer by settling in this 
neighbourhood has superior frcilities for obtaining the materials 
or instruments he requires. 

Thi^gh this combination, then, of physical and historical 
conditions it comes to pass that the main part of the demand of 
a region often very large, for commodities of a certain quality, 
tends to be supplied from a district or districts, the extent of 
which is but small — sometimes insignificant — in comparison 
with the whole area^. And, to meet the expense of carriage, 
the money-price paid by consumers for such commodities tends 
to increase, roughly speaking*, in proportion to the distance 
that separates the consumer from the centre of diffusion. But 
it is to be observed that the real exchange-value of the com- 
modities may vaiy somewhat differently from the money-price ; 
since money itself tends to have somewhat different values ip 
different districts. For instance, in a country which obtains its 
coin and bullion from abroad, the purchasing power of money 
will tend to be appreciably higher in districts unfavourably 
situated for exchanging commodities, directly or indirectly, with 
the emporia of foreign trade; that is, districts between which 
and the places with which they trade the cost of carriage is 
high, while there is no such keen demand for their products 

^ Where — as is mostly the case in industries other than agriculture —this 
development of trade leads to the close aggregation of a large number of 
labourers, the resulting inequality in the distribution of population is increased 
hy the further aggregation of retail traders and artisans to supply consumable 
commodities to the other aggregate. 

^ The interest that manufacturers and traders generally have in extending 
their business induces them sometimes to take a part — or even the whole— of 
this cost on themselves, in transmitting their firodncts to distant consumers. 
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outside as would enable them to throw the greater part of this 
cost on their customers. The theoretical maximum of possible 
difference between the exchange values of money in any two 
districts compared is constituted, as we have seen, by the cost 
of canying money one way and some kind of goods the other 
wa}'; but in an advanced industrial community with atfully 
developed banking system, the cost of carrying money itself is 
comparatively insignificant, at least in comparing districts not 
very remote, and we have mainly to consider the cost of carrying 
goods. This cost and the resultant differences will of course 
vary with the fecilities, natural and artificial, for transport; 
hence prices may be more nearly equalised at comparatively 
remote places in the neighbourhood of a coast or a railway, 
than at places comparatively near each other, but connected 
only by indifferent roads. 

Further, it is to be observed that local variations of prices 
will be more marked in the case of commodities that are either 
heavy ii^ proportion to their value, or liable to injury during 
transport, than in the case of lighter and more durable or more 
safely portable articles. And since in these various ways the 
differences in the exchange value of money, as between any two 
districts compared, will tend to be different in relation to differ- 
ent" commodities; it may easily happen that the pi'actical 
purchasing power of money will have different local variations 
for different classes of incomes. Thus an unskilled labourers 
money wages may go further in a remote rural district, owing 
to the cheapness of the food, fuel, and house-room which they 
are chiefly spent in providing ; while to a professional man living 
in the same place the gain in this way may be more than out- 
weighed by the increased cost of certain luxuries. 

All these differences Have to be taken into account in con- 
sidering the normal effects of industrial competition ; since, as 
we have seen, — quite apart from any obstacles to the mobility 
of labour, — this does not necessarily tend to equalise money- 
wages, but only to get rid of any considerable and generally 
recognised differences in the net advantages obtainable, on the 
average, by equally efficient and industrious labourers in the 
same industrial grade. 

§ 7. The tendency to such equalisation, however, is — as we 
have already noticed — still further limited by the existence of 
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obstacles that impede the migration of labourers. These ob- 
stacles would still exist to a certain extent, even if the 
influence of mere inertia and easily removable ignorance, as 
well as the -more definite hindrances to migration that have 
sometimes been interposed by law, and the barriers against intru- 
sion sometimes raised by combinations of labourers^ were alto- 
gether eliminated. There would always be a certain expense, 
trouble, and loss of time involved in transporting an individual — 
and still more a family — to a distant place; there would generally 
be a loss of indefinite advantages derivable from the kindly 
regard of neighbours, and a loss of useful knowledge of the 
special conditions of industrial and social life in a given locality 
— which would be greater if the change involved the learning of 
new modes of work; and there might still be a general aversion 
to leaving &miliar scenes and breaking social relations. If, 
however, we suppose the distribution of industries and industrial 
population to remain without material change for a considerable 
time, these obstacles alone could hardly hold permanently in 
check the forces tending to equalisation, at least within a 
modem country; since the influences above-mentioned would 
not commonly affect strongly more than a part of the popula- 
tion of any district; and the prospect of higher wages elsewhere 
would continually attract the more migratory element — ejg,^ 
young unmarried or newly married persons of an enterprising 
turn of mind*. Even if the change involved expatriation and 
the learning of a new language, I do not think the obstacles — 
apart from inertia and ignorance — would be sufficient to main- 
tain a recognised difference of wages for similar labour, between 
any two countries sharing the civilisation of mipdem Europe. 

Such obstacles to migration affect the mom highly-imid 
labourers, including the employers of labour and capital, in a 

' It ahoaid be observed that in other ways Trades-Unions tend to aid the 
mobility of labour from place to place; by developing habits of concerted action 
among labourers, elevating the average level of their intelligence, collecting and 
diffusing information as to rates of wages in different localities, 4&o. 

^ It is assumed in this argument that the average personal efficiency of 
labourers in the same industxy is the same in different localities. The tendency 
to equalisation is impeded, so far as the average efficiency in different places is 
different, even if the difference be such as is likely to be gradually removed by 
migration. An important ease of this kind is the low average effidenpy of 
labour in certain places which results from the very lowness of its remuneration 
causing an inadequate supply of the necessaries of healthy life. 
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less degree than others ; and, though the greater part of capital 
already invested is, at best, fsur less mobile than labour, still, 
in an industrially advanced countiy, where wealth grows 
rapidly, floating capital tends to flow rapidly and in large 
volume into localities specially favourable for production 
Hence, supposing no material change to take place in the local 
distribution of industries, the net advantages generally believed 
to be obtainable by the employment of equal amounts of new 
capital in different localities would before long be roughly 
equalised. This equalisation would not, of course, extend to 
rent, or to any extra profit analogous to rent accruing on capital 
partially exempted by circumstances from competition. Such 
extra yields tend rather to become more unequal, as the concen- 
tration of labour and capital in certain places becomes more 
intense through the gro^vth of population and the specialisation 
of industries. 

We may conclude, in short, that, under the influence of in- 
dustrial competition, the special economic advantages attached 
to different localities, supposing them to remain substantially 
unaltered, would ultimately express themselves in the distribu- 
tion of industrial incomes mainly in the form of rent or some 
extra yield similar to rent. But in fact such local advantages 
are continually undergoing changes so rapid and extensive, as to 
balance — or more than balance — during a considerable period 
the equalising forces of industrial competition. Sometimes 
the extension of an industry already established in a certain 
district is so rapid, owing to the extension of the demand 
through improvements either in processes of manu&cture or 
means of commimication with other districts, or perhaps to a 
rise in demand in consequence of a change of social habits or 
industrial needs, that, in spite of the continual increase in 
the supply of labour and capital employed in the industry, 
the remuneration of both labourers and employers continues 
for many years to remain at a scarcity height. Sometimes, 
again, the extension of our knowledge of localised natural re- 
sources, or the discovery of new means of obtaining or using 
materials already known, may alter importantly the relative 
advantages of different districts for a certain kind of production, 
so that large new centres of industry may be rapidly formed in 
new districts, and old ones deserted. The development of the 
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cotton manu&cture in Lancashire after the inventions of Ark- 
wright and Watt is an instance of the former kind of change ; 
the discoveries of new valuable mines most strikingly illustrate 
the latter. 

The effects of such changes on other inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts in which they occur are complex, and vary somewhat 
according to the precise nature of the change and the conditions 
of the industry primarily affected. If these latter are such that 
an additional amount -of produce cannot be obtained except at a 
higher cost, a rise in demand or improvement in communication 
that leads to a larger sale of the produce in question outside the 
district must ceteris parihaa^ through the consequent rise in price, 
inflict loss on all consumers — as such — within the district. In 
the case of the products of manufactures — as distinct from those 
of agriculture and mining — this result is not likely to occur, 
except very transiently ; here, as we have before seen, increased 
production generally leads to greater cheapness. And in all 
cases, the flow of labour and capital to a district where a manu- 
facturing or mining industry is growing tends to bring gain to 
other industries of the same district by increasing the local 
market for their products : in particular, the development of a 
manu&cture in a town, increasing its population and demand 
for food, tends to benefit the agricultural producers in the sur- 
rounding country. The same process of development, however, 
is likely to be accompanied by a general rise in the remunenx- 
tion of labour throughout the district: hence so far as the 
products thus locally raised in demand are easily transportable, 
the producers in the district are likely to be closely pressed by 
the competition of similar producers outside, and consequently 
to withdraw their capital to other departments of production 
in which their local advantages are less easy to dispute. In this 
way the successfiil establishment of any one great centre of 
industry in any district has a tendency to promote indirectly 
the concentration of other industries in other localities. 

On the other hand, when one kind of production — say the 
production of hardware — develops in one district (A) through an 
increased sale of its products in another district (B), this develop- 
ment is likely to be accompanied by a decline in the production 
of hardwai'e or some similar product in B or elsewhere. Such 
a change will, in all ordinaiy cases, be ultimately a gain on the 
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whole to the larger region including the two districts ; since the 
labour that would otherwise have produced hardware may be 
employed more advantageously in some other way. But it 
should be observed that there is no general reason for assuming 
that this new remunerative emplo 3 unent will be found within 
the limits of the district — say B — ^in which the production of 
hardware has been superseded: especially if the labour thus 
dispensed with is a considerable part of the whole labour of B. 
This point is not of great importance so long as A and B are 
within the same country; but when, in the next Book, we come 
to consider the arguments for perfect freedom of trade between 
different countries, we shall have to take note of the displace- 
ments of labour that, in certain circumstances, tend to ac- 
company the development of such trade. 

§ 8. The consideration of the local and transient variations, 
with which this chapter is primarily concerned, naturally leads 
us on to inquire how far tendencies of change operating 
uniformly or mainly in one direction, and therefore more perma- 
nent in their effects, are discernible in the past history and 
present condition of industrjs how fax, in short, the future 
economic history of our existing societies can be inferred from 
the experience already gained of their laws of development. 
This inquiry is a most fascinating one; but it does not seem to 
me capable of being instructively treated in any detail, accord- 
ing to the method adopted in the present Book; i,e., as a 
problem of economic science as distinguished from general 
sociology. And indeed any general forecast of future economic 
changes, attained by any method claiming to be scientific, 
must, I conceive, be vague and conjectural, except so far as it 
is avowedly hypothetical. Hypothetical changes in production 
and distribution — the hypothesis being that some one of the 
important factors in causing the present state of things under- 
goes a change while the others remain stationary — are not 
difficult to work out: indeed I have already found it convenient 
to indicate such h}rpothetical results to some extent in previous 
chapters, in order to make clear my view of the economic forces 
whose combined operation maintains the actual distribution 
of produce. But any positive prophecy of the industrial 
future of civilised society — ^involving, as it must, a forecast 
of the probable changes, in kind or amount, of all the important 
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factor — is indefinitely more difficult. Any such prophecy 
must either be in a narrow sense empirical, and therefore only 
useful in relation to a very limited period of the proximate 
future, or else, if it ventures to look further ahead, it must 
content itself with giving very vague and dubious answers to 
the questions of most interest. Still it seems desirable to 
attempt biiefiy such a vague and general forecast of economic 
changes as seems to me possible, without going beyond the 
limits that I have marked out for myself in the present 
treatise ^ 

But in order to attain even such guarded conclusions, we 
must begin by making certain assumptions. We must assume 
that the present individualistic order of society — the regime of 
private property and free contract — is to be maintained without 
any fundamental change: and we must also assume the con- 
tinuance and increasing diffusion of the progressive civilisation 
which now unites into one organic whole the inhabitants of 
Europe and of the countries colonised therefrom. On the basis 
of this latter assumption we may lay down generally that 
population will increase in the aggregate of countries that will 
share this civilisation, and with it accumulated wealth, and 
that the arts of industry will improve: though we cannot say 
what will be the relative proportion of these different kinds of 
growth — ^nor can we, of course, affirm that population and 
wealth will increase in every part of the civilised world. 
Assuming improvement in the arts of industry, we may state it 
as probable that any given utility will be attained hereafter by 
a diminished expenditure of “labour and capital,” that is, 
labour, and delay interposed between the application of the 
labour and the enjoyment of the utility at which it aims; 
except so far as (1) the consumption ’without replacement 
of the “ unearned ” gifts of nature, or (2) the diminished ratio 
borne by these natural bounties to the needs of the increasing 
population, renders it needful to use more labour and capital to 
obtain an equal quantum of utility. We may expect, therefore, 
that, generally speaking, commodities that are now made by 
complicated processes of manufacture will fall in v^alue relatively 
to most products of mining and agriculture : but whether any 

^ Eqseoially nnoe MiU has treated this part of the snbjeot at some length in 
his IVth book in a confidently dogmatic manner which I am unable to imitate. 
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particular class of human needs or desires is likely to be satisfied 
hereafter with more or less outlay of labour and capital than it is 
at present, cannot, I think, be clearly foreseen. PrimA fade the 
operation of the causes that tend to increase cost would seem 
to be most marked in the case of the products of extractive 
industry ; since the supply of any paiticular metal, fi:om any 
given district where mining flourishes, is continually being con- 
sumed without replacement; and after a certain amount has 
been extracted, any further supply from the same district tends 
to be obtained at a continually increasing cost. On the othei* 
hand, this tendency is counteracted by the discover}' of new 
sources of supply and new developments of the arts of mining : 
and I do not think that we have any means of deciding which 
of these conflicting forces is likely to be strongest — so far as the 
general eflFect on the civilised world is concerned' — within any 
period which it is worth while to consider. 

An exception must perhaps be admitted in the case of gold: 
since, owing to the eagerness with which gold has been sought, 
and' the comparative ease with which it has been extracted fi'om 
the allu,vial deposits that have furnished so large a part of 
the supply hitherto obtained, it is reasonable to suppose that 
this source of supply is by this time to a great extent exhausted 
over a great part of the civilised world. It seems, therefore, 
probable that before very long our supplies of gold will be 
chiefly obtained by the hitherto more costly and difiicult 
process of vein-mining: and that in consequence the value 
of gold will rise very materially unless some great change, such 
as we have at present no ground for anticipating, should take 
place in the demand for the metal. But even this probability 
is, I conceive, at present too remote and uncertain to have 
strong claims on the attention of practical men. 

^ Somewhat more definite probabilities are doubtless obtainable as regards 
the prospects of mining in any particular country in which mines have long been 
worked: but even these must involve a large element of uncertainty. In the 
case of England special attention has been given to the prospects of coal mining 
with which the future of the great iron industries of the country at present 
seems to be bound up. The question was examined by a Boyal Commission 
who arrived at the conclusion that the available coal in England may be expected 
to be exhausted in three or four hundred years, supposing the consumption of 
coal to increase in the future at a rate simply inferred from its past increase. 
But this supposition requires us to assume an increase of population which must 
be regarded as highly problematical. 
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The condition of agriculture in a new country is often to 
some extent similar to that of mining: so far as tillage is 
applied to naturally fertile lands whose fertility is gradually 
exhausted by the comparatively unlaborious methods of culti- 
vation, which are also the most economical methods so long 
as land is plentiful and cheap. But this state of things passes 
away as the country gets filled : and at any rate aJPber a certain 
density of population has been reached, the agricultural pro- 
cesses that are on the whole most economical are such as 
continually maintain the productiveness of the land cultivated : 
so that henceforth, apart fit>m growth of population, there 
would be no important^ reason for anticipating a future increase 
in the cost of obtaining agricultural produce. Supposing, how- 
ever, that there is to be a growth of population in the world at 
large similar to that which has already taken place in the 
countries most industrially advanced, what I have called the 
"final” cost of obtaining the agricultural produce required for 
this population — i.a., the cost of the costliest portion needed to 
meet the demand — must some time or other be materially 
increased, unless an entirely novel development should take 
place in the art of agriculture. We may infer this by con- 
sidering what would take place if England and the most ad- 
vanced parts of Western Europe were now cut off from trade with 
the rest of the world : there can be no doubt that the price of 
agricultural produce would be materially raised in consequence 
of the more than proportional outlay of labour and capital 
which would be required to produce the additional amount 
of such produce that even the existing population would need. 
More land would be wanted and more expensive processes would 
be applied to the land now under cultivation: the price and 
rent of land would rise in consequence, and all members of the 
community except landowners would suffer proportionally as 
consumers. And a result similar to this must be anticipated 
hereafter for the civilised world, unless population is checked — 
or the arts of agriculture improved — in a manner which the 
experience of m<^em civilisation gives us no positive reason to 
anticipate. 

1 We ■herald have, no doubt, to look forward to the exhaustion of certain 
■uppUes of manure — nxieh as guano — but this is a kind of loss which we may 
fairly hope to see reduced to insignificance by improTement in the arts. 
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So far, I think, the Ricardian doctrine as to the tendency of 
agricultural rent to increase as society progresses must be 
admitted to be true. But this ultimate result is as yet veiy 
distant — &r beyond the limits of any practical forecast. And 
we have no reason to expect that there will be an3i)hing like a 
steady rise in the price of agricultural produce, or in the price 
and rent of agricultural land throughout the civilised world, 
during the interval of time that we have to pass through before 
we reach this ultimate result. For a long time to come the 
pressure of increasing population may easily be more than 
counterbalanced by improvements in agriculture and trade. 
And, as regards increase of rent in particular, it is not impro- 
bable that agricultural improvement in the future may partly 
take the direction either of diminishing the natural differences 
in the productiveness of different kinds of land similarly culti- 
vated, or of diminishing the differences in their economical 
value by a more careful utilisation of their special adaptation to 
different kinds of cultivation*. If this should take place to any 
great extent, then, until all the land susceptible of this equa- 
lising process has been brought under its influence, the progress 
of population, trade, and agriculture combined is likely to 
cause fluctuations incapable of being now foreseen in the rent 
of agricultural land ; rather than the steady increase which 
Ricardo regards as inevitable, in the price paid “for the use 
“ of its original and indestructible powers.” 

I do not, however, think that there are any corresponding 
reasons for doubting that the differential value of building land 
in towns will continue to increase steadily as civilisation pro- 
gresses. It is indeed possible that the growth of towns may be 
a less prominent feature of the development of civilisation in 
the future than it has been in the past : but I know no positive 
grounds for anticipating this. And if the proportion of urban 
to rural population increases steadily, as a country becomes 

> Mr Simon W. Patten {Premisses of Political Economy, o. vi. p. 178) argues 
that this is even now, to an important extent, the tendency of agrionltural 
improvement. **The progress of civilisation causes much of the poor land 
*( to become good, not only through the increased use of capital and skiU, but 
** also through the gradual change in the demand for food, allowing those crops 
** to be raised for which the land is best fitted. There are two opposing tenden- 
** cies, the one causing inferior land to be cultivated, the other changing the 
“ inferior lands into good lands.” 
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more thickly inhabited by a civilised population, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the proportion of the whole produce, obtained by the 
owners of land in or near towns, should not increase pari pasm. 
Turning from rent to interest, we again find hj'pothetical 
prediction easy, but positive forecast difficult. It is obvious, 
in the first place, that a lise in rent due to the cause just dis- 
cussed — if not compensated by improvements in other depart- 
ments of industry, rendering labour and capital on the whole not 
less productive than before — must tend to be accompanied by a 
fall in the real returns to capital, as well as in the real remune- 
ration of labour. Putting this consideration on one side — i.e., 
assuming for simplicity that industrial improvement just 
balances the tendency of increased population to increase the 
“ final ” cost of agricultural produce — the prospect of a rise or 
frill in interest depends on the probable future proportion 
between (1) the increase of saving and (2) the increase in 
the industrial and other demands for capital. Neither (1) nor 
(2) can be predicted with any confidence : but I should conjec- 
ture that the impulses that prompt to accumulation are, on the 
whole, likely to grow stronger in average men, as civilisation 
progresses : for though the development of culture may make 
some persons spend their time in artistic or scientific pursuits 
who would otherwise have been absorbed in money-making, 
I think that the diminution in accumulation due to this cause 
is likely to be more than compensated by the general increase 
in men's concern for the fiitui*e. I think, therefore, that — if the 
individualistic organisation of society remains substantially 
unaltered — the proportion of capital to population is ceteris 
paribus likely to increase. Is then the increase in the demand 
for capital likely to balance this increase in supply ? On the 
whole, it seems to me most probable that this will not be the 
case ; for the non-industrial demand for the savings of indivi- 
duals, chiefly for warlike purposes, which so markedly charac- 
terises the centuiy that has just elapsed, can hardly be regarded 
as likely to be a normal incident of the preponderantly indus- 
trial period of civilised history which seems to lie before us: 
and though hitherto, no doubt, industrial improvement has been 
accompanied by an increase on the l/^hole in the industrial 
demand for capital, I do not see — as I have before said^ — why 

^ See page 160. 
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this should always be the case. Some recent inventions have 
tended importantly to diminish the demand for capital, — 
the use of the telegraph by traders has tended to reduce the 
amount of goods that it is necessary to keep in stock, for the 
most economical performance of the functions of trade ; and it 
seems quite within the limits of probability that the inventions 
of the future may have this effect to a greater extent. On the 
whole, therefore, I should be disposed to conjecture that the 
demand for capital will not increase so as to balance the increase 
in supply, and that, therefore, the rate of interest will slowly 
decline. I should expect the decline to be slow, owing to the 
check that the fall will give to accumulation: but I see no 
reason for placing a definite limit to it : I do not see why it 
should not go on till the interest on capital not employed by its 
owner does not amount to more than a fair insurance against 
risk, so that the desire of obtaining interest ceases to be an 
important motive for accumulation ; though there is no reason 
to think that this limit will be reached until after a very long 
interval. 

In speaking of rent and interest I have by implication said 
all that seems to be necessary on the prospects of increase or 
decrease in the average remuneration of labourers taken in the 
aggregate. Nor is there much that could profitably be said — 
even in the most conjectural way — as to the probable distribu- 
tion of the aggregate remuneration of labour among different 
classes of labourers in the industrial coniimunity of the future, 
without going clearly beyond the limits of the method adopted 
in the present Book. For I conjecture that a very important 
factor in the distribution of the fiiture will be Monopoly formed 
by Combination, of varying degrees of completeness; and that 
accordingly the case noticed at the close of the last chapter — 
in which Combination meets Combination and determines the 
division of gain and loss otherwise than competitively — is likely 
to be a common case. Who precisely will combine with whom, 
or against whom, it would be rash to predict : nor (as we have 
seen) does economic science enable us to determine the 
principles on which the opposing combinations will settle their 
disputes ; though it may give some instruction as to the appli- 
cation of any principle that may be accepted for this purpose^. 

1 Bee 0 . vii. § 7 of the next Book. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Custom. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapters we have been chiefly en- 
deavouring to ascertain the general way in which the exchange 
values of material products and the remuneration of different 
classes concerned in industry would be determined in a society, 
whose members enjoy perfect freedom of contract and fl^edom in 
the choice of domicile and calling, and further possess the charac- 
teristic of alwa 3 ns seeking to obtain for the commodity that they 
exchange the largest real return that they know to be obtain- 
able — taking all kinds of gain and loss into account. It is 
only in respect of the assumed universal presence of this charac- 
teristic, not in the absence of any ordinary human impulses 
compatible with this, that the ideal individual to whom our 
economic deductions directly relate — the “economic man” as 
he hew been called — should be conceived to differ from an 
ordinary member of a modem civilised community. That such 
a difference exists, to a not unimportant extent, has been in- 
cidentally noticed several times in the preceding chapters ; but 
it seems desirable, before concluding this part of the treatise, to 
analyse its causes rather more fully than has yet been done. 

The main part of these causes is, by many writers on 
political economy, designated broadly under the general term 
Custom. Mill, indeed, goes so far as to say that “ under the 
“ rule of individual property, the division of the produce is the 
“ result of two determining agencies. Competition and Custom.” 
And if we leave' Combination' and Governmental interference 
out of account, and take Custom in one comprehensive sense, the 

^ As 1 have before observed, combination, thoogh opposed to competition os 
the term is ordinarily nsed, is not ezclnded by the fundamental asaumptions of 
the theory of competitive distribution. 
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assertion is approximately true: but it is important to dis- 
tinguish the vezy different motives and economic forces whose 
operation is thus summed up, in order to ascertain clearly how 
fiai^r they can properly be said to conflict with Competition. 

In the firat pla^, th^ word Custom is commonly used to 
designate two quite distinct tendencies of human nature : the 
tendency to do what one has done before and the tendency to 
do as others do. Both these tendencies equally operate to pre- 
vent that continual modification of action in order to adapt it 
to the continual change of men's circumstances and oppor- 
tunities, which is required to realise completely the greatest 
possible economy in production, and the scheme of distribution 
that economic science contemplates. Men continually get 
less for their money, goods, or services, because they exchange 
them not in the best market but in the market they have been 
used to fiiequent ; and they continually produce less than they 
might do by a given amount of labour, because they follow not 
the best methods that have been invented and published but 
the methods followed by their neighbours. At the same time 
each impulse has economic effects of very different kinds and 
blends with and is sustained by very various motives. 

To obtain a clear view of these it will be well to denominate 
each of these tendencies separately. For convenience’ sake we 
will speak of the former as Habit, and reserve the term Custom 
to the latter (though by the usage of language it is equally 
applicable to the former). 

I will begin by noticing the obvious fact that botjii custom 
and habit, though they often interfere with an alert and vigilant 
pursuit of amelioration, are also to a great extent economically 
useful in saving time and labour. By doing what he has done 
before, or what others do, a man avoids the necessity of deciding 
anew on each occasion, where the advantage that can be gained 
by the best decision is not worth the time and trouble spent in 
making it. Hence the Goodwill of a business would remain a 
valuable possession, however intelligently all purchasers aimed 
at the maximum of economic gain in their purchases ; especially 
if we add to the advantage of trouble saved, the further ad- 
vantage which the purchaser of any commodity obtains through 
fixed habits of dealing, in a general disposition of the seller 
with whom he deals to oblige him. 


26—2 
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Next, in explaining the obstacles which Habit continually 
presents to the adoption of economic improvements, we must 
distinguish between the mei*e blind adhesion to an accustomed 
routine, and such rational aversion to the expenditure of labour 
and waste of acquired dexterity involved in learning new 
processes as would be felt by the most perfectly “economic” 
man* 

Further, so far as the breach of habit involved in a change 
of work or residence causes actual discomfort, it is possible that, 
on the strictest calculations of self-interest, this drawback may 
outweigh the pecuniary gain that would result from the adoption 
of the proposed change. The ties of mere association formed 
by a man’s previous life, no less than the ties of social or 
patriotic affections, constitute an economic force operating to 
keep a man where he is, the action of which is in no way 
excluded by the fundamental assumptions on which the theory 
of competitive distribution proceeds. 

Finally, it should be observed that a man’s habits of dealing 
are fi^uently sustained, even when they have become econo- 
mically disadvantageous to him, through his sympathy with the 
expectations that they have excited in the minds of others, and 
the disappointment that would be produced if they were dis- 
continue. For the tendency to do what one has hitherto done 
has its counterpart in the tendency to expect to be treated as 
one has hitherto been treated : and the breach of such expecta- 
tions, if the loss caused by it is considerable, is often felt to be 
a hardship, if not exactly an injustice, even in cases where no 
legal claim could be based upon them; so that moral and 
sympathetic motives co-operate in preventing such a breach. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous effect of these mingled motives 
is seen in the case of domestic servants; men continually endure 
a moderate, and not rarely a large, amount of incompetence in 
an old servant rather than inflict the hardship of dismissal ; and 
that even when they do not feel any special affection for the 
person thus benefited. 

§ 2. In the cases just mentioned the grievance is much 
greater, and the motives preventing divergence much stronger, 
when the habitual conduct has been also customai'y — in the 
sense in which 1 have distinguished this term from “ habitual.” 
Customs thus operating vaiy indefinitely in usage and duration; 
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for instance, English landlords have often allowed their farms to 
be let at rents below the market rate, merely because their ances- 
tors — ^perhaps only their fathers — did so before them. More 
widely-extended customs are often regarded as morally binding 
even where they do not carry with them any legal obligation. 
It is thought to be inequitable to refuse to pay a man what 
persons of his class usually receive for a given service, or, by 
taking advantage of special circumstances, to make him pay 
more than is ordinarily paid for any service that he receives. 
Indeed when a man speaks of “ fair wages ” for his work he 
often seems to mean no more than customary wages ; and when 
he complains of being charged “extortionate” prices, he can 
only defend the epithet by an appeal to custom. How far such 
an appeal is founded on reason, we will hereafter consider : here 
we need only observe that even in the most economically 
advanced of existing communities, material divergences from 
purely competitive distribution are to be referred to Custom 
consciously or unconsciously determining notions of equity: while 
in other ages and countries the influence of this principle has 
predominated so much over that of Competition, as sometimes 
to reduce the operation of the latter within very narrow limits. 

It is to be observed, however, that customs determining 
remuneration may be effective without assuming the dignity of 
moral rules. For instance, the customary payment of fees for 
certain professional services — such as those of physicians and 
solicitors— is not, I think, supported by any general sense that 
the sums paid are just what the services in question are ffiirly 
worth. Rather, as I have already suggest^, the effect of 
custom in such cases, at least in the existing condition of such 
a society as our own, blends with that of tacit combination ; e,g., 
the fact that it is customary to pay a physician a guinea for 
his professional advice tends to produce a general acquiescence 
in the charge, which it is the interest of physicians generally to 
maintain and which it might not be quite so easy to gain for a 
revised tariff of fees ; and, therefore, unless physicians as a body 
form a decided opinion that their average earnings would be 
increased by a different charge, the existing custom is not likely 
to be disturbed. Still, if it appeared to be clearly the interest 
of physicians as a class to raise or lower the customary fee, it 
can hardly be doubted that^the union of the profession is 
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sufficiently strong to impose such a cliange both on the public 
and on any recalcitrant members of their own body. We may 
say, therefore, that the existing fee is determined by custom, but 
under the condition of not differing materially from what would 
be detennined by express combination. 

Again, there are certain customs of expenditure which, with- 
out being morally obligatory, are yet supported by effective social 
sanctions ; so that the breach of them is either certain or likely 
to be a bar to employment, or at any rate to success, in certain 
callings, or otherwise to entail pecuniary loss. The obligations 
thence arising are in part strictly professional ; such, for example, 
as the necessity of wearing a certain dress: partly, again, they are 
attached to the social grade from which the class of labourers in 
question is chiefly taken; thus a clerk would incur disfavour by 
wearing the dress of a mechanic ; a ph3n9ician would not succeed 
who did not appear to live in a style above that of an ordinar}^ 
clerk ; it is even considered a part of the duty of certain highly 
paid officials to give costly entertainments. So far as such 
customary expenditure is generally felt to be burdensome, it 
should not be regarded as a part of the spender’s consumption, 
economically speaking ; but rather as a part of the cost of pro- 
duction of his services, which will, therefore, tend to be returned 
to him in the remuneration received for them. If, however, the 
custom corresponds to — and is, in fiujt, sustained by — the general 
tastes and inclinations of persons of the social grade from which the 
labourers in question are chiefly drawn, it will only tend to raise 
the wages of such labourers so far as it constitutes an additional 
obstacle to the competition of aspirants from the grade below. 

In some cases, again, the neglect of received customs of ex- 
penditure would hardly either prevent a man from obtaining 
work of a particular kind, or detract from its pecuniary emolu- 
ments ; it would merely diminish his share of the social consi- 
deration that commonly attaches to these functions. This leads 
us to notice that the actual allotment of social rank to different 
callings itself depends to a great extent on the stability of 
custom; being often materially different from the allotment that 
might be expected to result £^m an intelligent consideration of 
the importance of different social functions, or of the qualities 
required for their efficient performance. At the same time this 
influence of custom, however irrational it may seem, is yet 
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a motive force which an intelligent pursuer of private interest 
cannot disregard. For even if such a person were so exception- 
ally constituted as to derive no immediate satis&ction from 
social consideration, he could hardly £sdl to find it useful indi- 
rectly in various ways. 

§ 3 . It thus appears that only a part of the great and varied 
influence of custom can be regaled as a force opposed to com- 
petition in such a way that the. fuller development of the latter 
must necessarily diminish it. So &r as the maintenance of fixed 
habits of dealing, and rates of remuneration not firequently 
changed, leads to economy of time and labour, the development 
of competition has of course no tendency to modify it. So fiur, 
again, as custom determines the social consideration attaching 
to certain kinds of work, or imposes certain modes of outlay as 
a condition of obtaining such consideration, its effects 'should, 

I conceive, be treated merely as a part of the pre-existing 
social circumstances in which the laws of competitive distribu- 
tion are supposed to operate. Customs in this latter sense may 
be altered, indeed are continually being altered to some extent, 
by the progress of civilisation; but the mere development, 
intensive and extensive, of the intelligent pursuit of private 
interest has not in itself any tendency to alter them. Nor, 
again, can we say that such development will necessarily tend 
to obliterate the effect of customs that fix the money-price of 
services, so far as they are really supported by a veiled or tacit 
combination of the persons to whom they are profitable ; though 
it will probably tend to strip off the veil and render the com- 
bination open and avowed. 

There i-emain two important and fundamentally different 
ways in which the influences of custom and habit undoubtedly 
counteract, to some extent, the force of competition. Firstly, so ‘ 
far as the 0161*6 tendency to follow use and wont operates 
blindly, without considenition of the consequent gain and loss, 
its force combines with that of simple inertia and carelessness 
in diminishing— or, still more often, retarding — the changes in 
wages or prices coiTesponding to changes in the conditions of 
industry, which competition tends to bring about^ Secondly, 

^ It is solely to this diminution and retardation of the effects of competition 
by the mere vis inertiae of custom that 1 should be disposed to aj^ly the 
metaphorical term friction/’ which some economists have used more vaguely 
and widely. 
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BO fkr as men’s sense of Justice or Fairness is consciously or 
unconsciously determined by Custom, its influence may be con- 
sidered as a part of the ag'gregate effect of moral or quasi-moral 
sentiments in modifying the competitive distribution of produce. 
Besides the sense of justice — ^which, be it observed, has some- 
times acted powerfully in a direction opposed to use and wont — 
we may note patriotism, philanthropy, pity, Mendship, re- 
ligion, and other forms of devotion to an ideal, as emotional 
forces that come in various wajrs into conflict with the desire of 
private gain. So far, indeed, as such motives merely induce 
men to devote income or time and energy to other purposes 
than those of private enjoyment, their effects need not be in- 
cluded among the phenomena with which economic science is 
concerned; thus almsgiving of all kinds, and other donations 
to individuals or public objects, may be considered as consti- 
tuting a secondary redistribution of wealth, valuable as supple- 
menting the defects and mitigating the rigours of the primary 
competitive distribution, but not requiring to be taken into 
account in economic reasonings, except in special cases in which 
it influences the primaiy distribution. And doubtless moral 
sentiments and ideal aims do actually exercise this kind of 
influence in certain cases ; a certain amount of the labour horn 
which men obtain their livelihood is performed for remuneration 
less than might be earned in some work no more fatiguing or 
disagreeable, from a deliberate postponement of the labourer’s 
pecuniary interests to other aims. I do not, however, think that 
the effects of these elevated sentiments in modifying the action 
of economic forces are of fundamental importance in modem 
societies as they actually exist: and to investigate systematically 
the probability of their becoming more important hereafter 
would -carry us beyond the scope of the present treatise into a 
study of the general history of society. It appears to me, there- 
fore, that what I have to say on the actual relations of Morality 
and Political Economy will be most conveniently said in con- 
nexion with the discussion, to which we are now to proceed, on 
the principles which <mgkt to regulate the economic intervention 
of Government. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ART OF POLITICAL ECOXOMV. 

In this thii*d book of my treatise I propose to discuss briefly 
the principles of Political Economy considered as an Ai-t or 
department of the general Theory of Practice. It has been 
already observed \ in the introductory poi-tion of this work, that 
the “ principles of Political Economy ** are still most commonly 
understood, even in England, and in spite of man}* protests to 
the contrary, to be practical principles — i*ules of conduct public 
or private ; and that, this being so, confusion of thought on the 
subject is likely to be most eflfectually prevented, not by con- 
fining the Theory’’ of Political Economy to economic science in 
the strictest sense — the study, whether by a j)ositive or a hypo- 
thetical treatment, of the actually existing production and 
distribution of valuable commodities — but by marking and 
maintaining as clearly as possible the distinction between the 
points of view of the Science and the Art respectively, and the 
methods of reasoning appropriate to each. 

How then shall we define the scope of Political Economy 
considered as an Art? 

If we follow the indications of language, it would seem to 
l>e a branch or application of a more general art called 
“Economy** without qualification. Another branch of this 
more compr’ehensive art is commonly recognised as “Domestic 
“Economy** or “economy in household matters.’* Here the 
object with which the economist is concerned is wealth or 
money; but we equally speak of “ecoftomj* of force” in a 
mechanical arrangement without regard to its utility, and of 
“economy of time” in any employment whether productive 


1 Introduction, o. ii. § 1. 
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of wealth or not. Comparing these different uses, we may 
define “ Economy ” generally as the art or method of attaining 
the greatest possible amount of some desirable result for a 
given cost, or a given result for the least possible cost ; “ cost ” 
being of two kinds, either (1) the endurance of pain, discomfort, 
or something else undesirable, or (2) the sacrifice of something 
desirable, either as an end or a means ^ 

The Art of Political Economy, then, would seem to be 
Economy applied to the attainment of some desirable result 
not for an individual but for a political community (or aggregate 
of such communities). 

So far we may hope to avoid controversy. But when we go 
on to ask what the desirable result is which Political Economy 
seeks to idealise, we find the question less easy to answer. 
It has already been noticed® that Adam Smith and his 
earlier successors, so far as they treated political economy 
as an art, conceived its end to be that the national produc- 
tion of wealth should be as great as possible; and hardly 
appear to have enteiiained the notion of aiming at the best 
possible distribution. But this limitation of view is not in 
accordance with the ordinary use of the wider term “ economy.” 
The idea of an economic expenditure of wealth, of which the 
aim is to make a given amount of wealth as useful as possible, 
is even more familiar than that of economic production of 
wealth: in fact domestic economy, as ordinarily understood, 
is simply the, art or faculty of “making wealth go as far as 
“possible.” And it seems most in harmony with the received 
division of economic science, adopted in the present treatise, to 
recognise at least a possible Art of Distribution, of which the 
aim is to apportion the produce among the members of the 
community so that the greatest amount of utility or satis&ction 
may be derived fix)m it. 

It may be said that this Tatter inquiiy takes us beyond 
the limits that properly separate Political Economy fit)m the 

1 I have before urged that labour is not neoessarily to be regarded as some- 
thing disagreeable; all that we can infer from the fact that any kind of labour 
has to be paid for is that solne, out of the whole number of persons required to 
furnish all the labour that society is prepared to purchase, either dislike this 
labour or prefer some other kind of labour either for its own sake or for 
its results. 

® Introduction, e. ii. § 4. 
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more comprehensive and more difficult art of general Politics ; 
since it inevitably carries us into a region of investigation in 
which we can no longer use the comparatively exact measure- 
ments of economic science, but only those more vague and 
uncertain balancings of different quantities of happiness with 
which the politician has to content himself. But the discus- 
sions in Book i. on the definitions of wealth and value seemed 
to lead to the conclusion that the real exactness of economic 
as compared with ordinary political estimates is generally over- 
rated. For it there appeared that, though we could measure 
all wealth at the same time and place by the ordinaiy standard 
of exchange value, — i,e., money, — still in comparing amounts of 
wealth at different times and places neither this nor any 
equally exact standard was available ; and we were accordingly 
obliged to some extent to fall back on a necessarily more 
indefinite comparison of utilities. Since, then, even in the 
reasonings of economic science, an estimate of the utility of 
wealth is to some extent indispensable, no fiindamental change 
of method is introduced by adopting this estimate more sys- 
tematically in the present part of our investigation. 

It may, however, be questioned whether, so far as we regulate 
the distribution (»f produce, we should do so on the principle 
that I have laid down as “ economic.” Many would urge that 
we ought to aim at realising Justice or Equity in our distribu- 
tion. Hence it seems desirable to examine the principles of 
Justice or Equity that have been proposed as supreme rules of 
distribution: and, so far as any such principles approve them- 
selves on examination, to cdnsider how lar their application 
would coincide with, and how far it would diverge ^m, the 
pursuit of the “ economic ” ideal. 

Meanwhile we may take 'the subject of Political Economy 
considered as an Art to include, besides the theory of provision 
for governmental expenditure, (1) the art of making the 
proportion of produce to population a maximum, taking gene- 
rally as a measure the ordinary standard of exchange value, so 
fiir as it can be applied : and (2) the art of rightly distributing 
produce among members of the community, whether on any 
principle of equity or justice, or on the economic principle of 
making the whole produce as useful as possible. 

Here, however, it may be asked, whose conduct the Art is 
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sopposed to du%ct ; and some farther explanation on this point 
seems certainly to he required. First, as regards production, 
— the term “art of production” might be feirly understood to 
denote a systematic exposition of the rules, hy conforming to 
which individuals engaged in industry may prince the maxi- 
mum of commodity with the minimum of cost. But political 
economy is not usually supposed to include such an exposition; 
and it appears to me that it would be difficult to give any 
general instruction of this kind, if it is to be more than a collec- 
tion of common-places, without entering more fiilly than would 
he convenient into the details of particular kinds of industry. 
At any rate 1 do not propose to attempt this in the present 
Book ; I shall follow tradition in treating as the main subject of 
Political Economy, regarded as an Art of Production, the aetion 
of government for the improvement of the national production : 
but it seems desirable, for completeness, to include in our con- 
sideration the action of private persons for the same end, so far 
as it is not prompted by the ordinaiy motives of pecuniaiy self- 
interest or regulated on commercial principles. This extension 
of view is still more clearly called for in dealing with the Art of 
Distribution ; where gratuitous labour and expenditure have, 
especially in modem times, largely supplemented the efforts of 
governments to mitigate the distressing inequalities in the 
distribution of produce, that are incidental to the existing 
competitive oiganisation of society. 

Finally, I have to observe that, in defining the scope of 
the art of production, I have implied that the mere increase 
of population is not an end at which it aims. This is, I think, 
now the generally accepted view of political economists. A 
statesman, however, will generally desire, ceteris paribtis, a 
large population for his country : and we sh a ll find that some 
important kinds of governmental mterference with industry — 
such as the regulation of land-tenure — have been partly ad- 
vocated with a view to increase of population rather than of 
wealth. I propose, therefore, in one or two cases to consider the 
effects of governmental interference in relation to this end. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE SYSTEM OF NATURAL LIBERTY CONSIDERED IN RELATION 
TO PRODUCTION. 

§ 1. On the very threshold of the subject of inquiry 
defined in the preceding chapter we find ourselves confronted 
by the sweeping doctrine that the sole function of an ideal 
government in relation to industry is simply to leave it alone. 
TTiis view seems to be partly supported in some minds by a 
curious confusion of thought; the absence of governmental 
interference being assumed for simplicity’s sake in the hypo- 
thetical reasonings, by which the values of products and services 
are deductively determined, is at the same time vaguely re- 
garded as a conclusion established by such reasonings. Still 
when modem Political Economy — according to the common 
view of its commencement as a special science or study — was 
founded by the “ Physiocrats ” in the middle of the eighteenth 
centuiy, it was an essential part of its teaching that a 
statesman’s business was not to make laws for industry, but 
merely to ascertain and protect firom encroachment the simple, 
eternal, and immutable laws of nature, under which production 
\(rould regulate itself in the best possible way, if governments 
would abstain fix)m meddling. And from this time forward, 
under the more enduring influence of Adam Smith, the 
accredited expositors of political economy — at least until the 
comparatively recent movement against individualism in 
Germany — have commonly been advocates of Laiaser Faire. 
Hence since this doctrine, so &r as it is sound, is evidently the 
most important conclusion of Political Economy con^der^ as 
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an Art, it will be convenient to begin this department of our 
investigation by examining carefully the grounds on which it is 
advocated. 

Throughout this examination it is desirable, for clearness’ 
sake, to keep distinct the two points of view which we have 
taken separately in the two preceding books. For the pro- 
position that what, after Adam Smith, I shall call “natural 
“liberty” tends to the most economic production of wealth, 
by no means necessarily implies the further proposition that it 
also tends to the most economic or equitable distribution of 
the aggregate produce. It was no doubt held by the 
Physiocrats that Natural Liberty tends to realise Natural 
Justice: and the same view has been commonly maintained 
by the more thoroughgoing followers of Adam Smith* in 
France and Germany,— of whom Bastiat may be taken as 
a type, — and has been frequently expressed or implied in 
the utterances of subordinate members of the “Manchester 
“ School ” in England. But I am not aware that it has been 
expressly affirmed by any leading economic writer in England 
from Ricardo downwards ; and since the influence of J. S. Mill 
has been predominant, I do not think it has been the pre- 
vailing opinion even among the rank and file of the “ orthodox ” 
school of political economy. Many, at any rate, of those, 
who in Eingland have held most strongly that it is expedient 
for government to interfere as little as possible with the 
distribution of wealth resulting from free competition, have 
not maintained this on the ground that the existing inequalities 
are satisfactory ; but rather in the belief that any such inter- 
ference must tend to impair aggregate production more than 
it could increase the utility of the produce by a better dis- 
tribution. 

It will be convenient, therefore, to commence with an 
examination of the arguments by which the system of Natural 
Liberty is justified in its relation to Production. The following 
is a concise statement of the reasoning to this conclusion which 
is more or less definitely implied, and partly expressed, in 
numberless passages of the works of Adam Smith and his 
successors. 


^ For Adam Smith's own view, see Introduction, pp. 20, 21. 
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Assuming as universal a fairly intelligent and alert pursuit 
of the interest of self and family, it is argued that wealth and 
other purchasable commodities will be produced in the most 
economic way, if every member of society is left free to produce 
and transfer to others whatever utilities he can, on any terms 
that may be freely arranged. 

For (1) the regard for self-interest on the part of consumers 
will lead always to the effectual demand for the things that are 
most useful to society; and (2) regard for self-interest on the 
part of producers will lead to their production at the lejist cost. 
That is, firstly, if any material part of the ordinary su])])ly of 
any commodity A were generally estimated as less useful for 
the satisfaction of social needs than the quantity of another 
commodity B that could be produced at the same cost, the 
demand of consumers would be diverted from A to B, so that 
A would fall in market value and B rise; and this change 
in values would cause a diversion of the efforts of producei-s 
from A to -B to the extent required. And, secondly, the 
self-interest of producers will tend to the production of every- 
thing at the least cost: for the self-interest of entrepreneurs 
will lead them to purchase services most cheaply, taking 
account of quality: and the self-i merest of labourei*s — in- 
cluding its expansion, through parental affection, into domestic 
interest — will cause them to be trained to the performance of 
the best-paid, and therefore most useful, sersuces for which they 
are, or are capable of becoming, adapted ; so far as the cost of 
the training does not outweigh the increment of efficiency given 
by it. Any excess of labourers of any kind will be rapidly 
con-ected by a fall in the payment made for their services : and, 
in the same way, any deficiency will be rapidly made up. And 
the more keenly and persistently each individual — whether as 
consumer or as producer — pursues his private interest, the 
more certain will be the natural punishment of inertia or 
misdirected effort anywhere, and therefore the more com- 
pletely will the adaptation of social labour to the satisfaction 
of social wants be attained. What has been said applies 
primarily to ordinary buying and selling; but it 'may obviously 
be extended to borrowing and lending, hiring and letting — 
and, in short, to all contracts in which any exchange of utilities 
takes place: the only thing required of government in any 

8. p. B. 26 
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^uch case is to secure — by the protection of person and pro- 
perty from force and fraud, and by the enforcement of freely 
made contracts — that everyone shall be really free to purchase 
the utility he most wants, and to transfer what he can best 
furnish. 

This conception of the single force of self-interest, creating 
and keeping in true economic order the vast and complex 
fabric of social industry, is very fascinating; and it is not 
surprising that, in the first glow of the enthusiasm excited 
by its revelation, it should have been unhesitatingly accepted 
{IS presenting the ideal condition of social relations, and the final 
goal of political progress. And I believe that the conception 
contains a very large element of truth: the motive of self- 
interest does work powerfully and continually in the manner 
above indicated; and the difficulty of finding any adequate 
substitute for it, either as an impulsive or as a regulating 
force, is an almost invincible obstacle in the way of recon- 
structing society on any but its present individualistic basis. 
At the same time, before we accept the system of natural 
liberty as supplying the type to which a practical politici{xn 
should seek to approximate, it is important to obtain a clear 
view of the general qu{ilifications with which the argument 
above given has to be accepted, and of the particular cases in 
which its optimistic conclusion is inadmissible. 

§ 2. I propose, therefore, in the present chapter, to concen- 
trate attention on these qualifications and exceptions. And, 
in so doing, I think it will be most instructive to adhere, in the 
main, to the abstract deductive method of treatment which 
has been chiefly employed in the preceding Book ; since many 
persons who are willing to admit that the principle of laisser 
faire ought not to be applied unreservedly in the {ictual con- 
dition of human societies, yet seem to suppose it to be demon- 
strably nght in the hypothetical community contemplated in 
the general reasonings of politicjil economy. This supposition 
{ippears to me seriously erroneous; hence in the jjresent 
chapter I am sjiecially concerned to shew that, even in a society 
comix)sed — sojely or mainly^ — of “ economic men,” the system 
of natural liberty would hiwe, in certain respects and under 

* Th^ difference between “solely” and “mainly” is important in a part of 
the argument that follows. See p. 410. 
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certain conditions, no tendency to realise the beneficent results 
claimed for it^ 

I may begin by pointing out that the argument for laisaer 
faire does not tend to shew that the spontaneous combination 
of individuals pursuing their private interests will lead to the 
production of a maximum of material wealth, except so far as 
the individuals in question prefer material wealth to utilities not 
embodied in matter. So far as their choice falls on the latter — 
so far {e.g,) as the wealthier among them prefer the opera and 
the drama to the arts of painting and sculpture, and a greater 
abundance of servants to a greater elaborateness in food, 
clothing, and ornaments — the result of their fi^ee action will be 
to render the production of material wealth less than it would 
otherwise be. And even taking “ produce,” as I propose to do, 
in the wider sense in which it has been taken in the preceding 
Books, to include immaterial utilities as well as material, we 
have still to observe that men may prefer repose, leisure, 
reputation, &c., to any utilities whatever that they could 
obtain by labouring. Thus the freeing of a servile population 
may cause a lai*ge diminution of production (in the widest sense 
of the term); because the freedmen are content with what they 
can get by a much smaller amount of labour than their masters 
forced them to perform. In'^short “natural liberty” can only 
tend to the production of maximum wealth, so far as this gives 
more satisfaction on the whole than any other employment of 
time. 

The importance of both these qualifications becomes more 

^ It is from this point of view that CairueR’s interesting and persuasive essay 
on ** Political Economy and Laissez Faire’’ (in his Essays in Political Economy 
Theoretical and Applied) appears to me most defective. Gaimes reaches the 
conclusion that laissez faircj though the safest **practical rule,” yet ** falls 
** to the gf'ound as a scientific doctrine,” by pointing to actual shortcomings 
in the production and distribution of social utility, and tracing these to the 
mistaken notions that men form of their interests. But this reasoning seems 
to me palpably inconclusive, according to the view of political economy as a 
hypothetical science, which Gaimes elsewhere expounds {Logical Method of 
Political Economy^ Lect. ii.). What on this view he has to prove is that 
there is any less reason for regarding laissez faire as a doctrine of this hypo- 
thetical science than there is for so regarding those deductive determinations of 
the values of products and services which might equally well be shewn not 
to correspond exactly — nor, in all cases, even approximately — to the actual 
facts of existing societies. This, then, is the point to which I chiefly direct 
attention in the present chapter. 


26—2 
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dear when they are viewed in connexion with a third. In 
the abstract argument, by which the system of natural liberty 
is shewn to lead to the most economic production, it has to be 
implicitly assumed that all the different parts of produce are 
to be measured, at any one time and place, by their exchange 
valued That is, we have to assume, that utilities valued 
highly by the rich are useful to the community in proportion 
either to their market price, or to the pecuniary gain foregone 
in order to obtain them. And among these utilities, as we 
have just seen, we must include the gratification of the love of 
power, the love of ease, and all the whims and &ncies that are 
wont to take possession of the minds of persons whose income 
is far more than sufBcient to satisfy ordinary human desires. 
It is only by this strained extension of the idea of social utility 
that the production of such utility under the system of natural 
liberty can be said to have even a general tendency to reach 
the maximum production possible. Thus, for instance, there is 
no reason why, even in a community of most perfectly economic 
men, a few wealthy landowners, fond of solitude, scenery, or 
sport, should not find their interest in keeping finm cultivation 
large tracts of land naturally fit for the plough or for pasture ; 
or why large capitalists generally should not prefer to live on 
the interest of their capital, without producing personally any 
utilities whatsoever. 

The waste of social resources that might result in this way 
is likely to be greater the nearer a man approaches the close 
of life, so far as we suppose self-interest to be his governing 
principle of action. Unless he is sympathetic enough to find 
his greatest happiness in beneficence, it may clearly be his 
interest, as his end draws near, to spend larger and larger sums 
on smaller and smaller enjoyments. Or if we may legitimately 
assume, as political economists generally do, that a man will 
generally wish at least to keep his capital intact for the sake 
of his descendants, we still have no ground for making any 
similar general assumption in the case of persons unmarried or 
childless. Such persons, again, even if they do not spend 
their accumulations on themselves, may (and not unfrequently 

^ A certain margin of nncertainty is introduced, so far as the interference of 
government has any effect in altering exchange-value. But this, for our 
present purposes, may be neglected. 
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do) make an almost equally uneconomical disposal of them 
by whimsical or ill-judged bequests. And this leads me to 
another difficulty that stands in the way of the consistent reali- 
sation of the system of natural liberty, if extended to include 
freedom of bequest. Granting that men in general will extract 
most satisfaction out of their wealth for themselves, if they 
are allowed to choose freely the manner of spending it; it 
does not in any way follow that they will render it most 
productive of utility for those who are to come after them, if 
they are allowed to bequeath it under any conditions that 
they choose. On the contrary, it rather follows that any such 
posthumous restraint on the use of bequeathed wealth will 
tend to make it less useful to the living, as it will interfere 
with their freedom in dealing with it. How far it would, 
therefore, be generally useful to impose restrictions on bequest 
is a question which can only be decided by a balance of con- 
flicting considerations; we have to weigh the gain of utility 
that may be expected from the greater freedom of the heirs 
against the loss of utility that may be feared, not so much 
through the diminution in the satisfactions of the testator — 
which perhaps heed not be highly estimated — but from his 
diminished inducement to produce and preserve wealth. But 
however this question may be decided, the theoretical dilemma 
in which the system of natural liberty is placed is none the less 
clear. The fieie play of self-interest can only be supposed 
to lead to a socially advantageous employment of wealth in old 
age, if we assume that the old are keenly interested in the uti- 
lities that their wealth may furnish to those who succeed them : 
but if they have this keen interest, they will probably wish to 
regulate the employment of their wealth ; while again in pro- 
portion as they attempt this regulation by will, they will 
diminish the freedom of their successors in dealing with the 
wealth that they bequeath; and, therefore, according to the 
fundamental assumption of the system of natural liberty, will 
diminish the utility of this wealth to those successors. Of this 
difficulty there is, I think, no theoretical solution ; it can only 
be settled by a rough practical compromise. 

A somewhat similar difficulty arises in respect of the en- 
forcement of contracts. If all contracts freely made are to be 
enforced, it is conceivable that a man may freely contract 
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himself into slavery ; it is even conceivable that a large mass of 
the population of a countiy might do this, in the poverty and 
distress caused by some wide-spreading calamity. In such 
a case Freedom of Contract would have produced a social 
state in which Freedom of Contract would be no longer al- 
lowed to large numbers; and, therefore, its effect in keeping 
production economic would be correspondingly restricted. It 
may be said that such contracts would not really be in the 
interest, of the enslavers ; and it is no doubt true that, according 
to the fiindamental hypothesis that we are now considering, it 
cannot be .d’s interest to make a contract with B which will 
tend to diminish jB*s prospective utility to Ay taking every- 
thing into account. It is, however, possible that the most 
valued utility which B can provide for A is the gratification of 
the love of power or superiority which A will obtain by a more 
complete control over B] so that it will be A's interest to 
obtain this control at the cost of rendering B*s labour less pro- 
ductive — ^in any ordinary sense of the term. And, again, it may 
be possible for A to make a contract which, though it will tend 
to diminish £’s productive efficiency on the whole, will tend in 
a greater degree to increase ^*8 prospect of securing to himself 
the results of this efficiency: and, if so, -d's self-interest will 
clearly prompt to such a contract. 

§ 3. This last possibility brings us in view of another 
fundamental assumption of the system of natural liberty, the 
limited applicability of which it is both theoretically and 
practically important to notice In the general argument above 
given it was implicitly assumed that the individual can always 
obtain through free exchange adequate remuneration for the 
services which he is capable of rendering to society. But there 
is no general reason for supposing that this will always be 
pesd^ble ; and in fact there is a large and varied class of cases in 
which the supposition would be manifestly erroneous. In the 
first place^ thm are some utilities which, from their nature, are 
practically incapable of being appropriated by those who pro- 
duce them or who would otherwise be willing to purchase them. 
For instance, it may easily happen that the benefits of a well- 
placed lighthouse must be largely enjoyed by ships on which no 
toll could be convenientjy imposed. So, again, if it is economic- 
alljT advantageous to a nation to keep up forests, on account of 
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their beneficial effects in moderating and equalising rainfellS 
the advantage is one which private enterprise has no' tendency 
to provide; since no one could appropriate and sell improve- 
ments in climate. For a somewhat different reason scientific 
discoveries, again, however ultimately profitable to industry, 
have not generally speaking a market value : the inventions in 
which the discoveries are applied can, indeed, be protected by 
patents ; but the extent to which any given discoveiy will aid 
invention is mostly so uncertain, that, even if the secret of 
a law of nature could be conveniently kept, it would not be 
worth an inventor’s while to buy it, in the hope of being 
able to make something of it. 

Here I may notice a specially important way in which the 
inequalities in distribution — which natural liberty has no 
manifest tendency to diminish — may react unfavourably on 
production. So far as the most economic production involves 
present outlay for remote results, it may be prevented by the 
fact that the persons concerned do not possess and cannot pro- 
cure the requisite capital; while for others who do possess it, 
such outlay would not be remunerative, owing to the difficulty 
of appropriating an adequate share of the resulting increment 
of utility. In the preceding Book we have been led to observe 
how the services of the higher grades of skilled labour, including 
the. labour of large employers, tend to be paid more highly than 
would be the case if wealth were more equally distributed. 
But this result is also primd facie evidence that such services 
arc rendered less abundantly than would be the case if the 
labour and capital of the community were most productively 
employed : since it may be inferred that society would purchase 
an additional increment of such services at a price more than 
sufficient to repay the outlay necessary to provide them; 
while at the same time it would not be profitable for any 
capitalist to provide the money, with the view of being repaid 
out of the salary of the labourer educated, owing to the trouble 
and risk involved in the deferred payments. In this way it 
may be profitable for the community to provide technical and 
professional education at a cheap rate, even when it could not 
be remuneratively undertaken by private enterj)rise. And thus, 
too, the low wages of a depressed class of labourers may cause 

^ Cf. Ban-Wagner, FinanzwUaeMchaft^ Theil, § 198. 
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a loss of wealth to the community, from the low standard of 
eflSciency which they tend to perpetuate in the class, even when 
it would not be the interest of any private employer of the 
labourers in question to pay higher wages. 

§ 4. On the other hand, private enterprise may sometimes 
be socially uneconomical because the undertaker is able to 
appropriate not less but more than the whole net gain to the 
community of his enterprise; for he may be able to appro- 
priate the main part of the gain of a change causing both 
gain and loss, while the concomitant loss falls entirely upon 
others. Thus a company A having made an expensive per- 
manent instrument — say a railway — to the advantage both of 
themselves and of their fellow-citizens, it may be the interest of 
another company B to make a new railway somewhat more 
convenient for the majority of travellers— and so likely to draw 
the lion’s share of traffic from A — even if the increment of 
utility to the community is outweighed by the extra cost of 
the new railway, since B will get paid not merely for this 
increment of utility, but also for a large part of the utility 
that A before supplied. 

A still more marked divergence between private interest and 
public interest is liable to occur in the case of monopoly : since, 
sis we have seen, a monopolist may increase his maximum net 
profit or make an equal profit 'more easily, by giving a smaller 
supply of the commodity in which he deals at a higher price 
rather than a larger supply at a lower price, and so rendering 
less service to the community in return for his profit. At the 
same time, though a monopoly in private hands is thus liable to 
be economically disadvantageous from a social point of view, 
there is in certain cases a decided economic gain to be obtained 
by that organisation of a whole department of production under 
a single management, which inevitably leads to monopoly; 
either because the qualities required in the product are such as 
unity of management is peculiarly qualified to provide — as in 
the case of the medium of exchange — or merely from the saving 
of labour and capital that it renders possible. And it may be 
observed that cases of this kind tend to increase in number and 
importance, as civilisation progresses and the arts of industiy 
become more elaborate. Thus the aggregation of human beings 
into large towns has rendered it economically important that 
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the provision of water for the aggregate should be under one 
management; and the substitution of gas for candles and 
oil-lamps has had a similar economic effect on the provision 
of light. 

The practical importance of the conflict of private and social 
interests just mentioned is much increased by the extent to 
which total or partial monopoly may be affected by combina- 
tion* — especially when we consider that it may be the interest 
of the combining producers not only to limit the amount of 
the utilities that they produce, in order to raise their price, 
but also to resist any economies in methods of production which 
may tend to decrease the demand for those special utilities^ It 
should be observed that wherever payment is not by results, it 
may easily be the interest of any individual labourer in any 
particular job to extend uneconomically the amount of labour 
required, or to give as little work as he can in the time 
(supposing that harder work would be more irksome). But it 
is only where some combination of labourers exists, or custom 
partially sustained by combination, that it can be any one’s 
interest on the whole to do this ; since if the price of his services 
were settled by open competition, a labourer so acting would 
lower the market value of his services. And it is to be observed 
that the same progress of civilisation which tends to make 
competition more real and effective, when the circumstances 
of industry favour competition, also increases the facilities and 
tendencies to combination. 

§ 5. So far we have considered combination as a possible 
source of economic loss to the community. But in some cases 
combined action or abstinence on the part of a whole class of 
producers is required to realise a certain utility, either at all or 
in the most economical way — as {e,g,) where land below the 
sea-level has to be protected against floods, or useflil animals 
and^ plants against infectious diseases. In a perfectly ideal 

^ Combination is no doubt often tacitly excluded in the reasoning by which 
it is argued that the most economic production tends to result from the play of 
indiyidual self-interests. But 1 do not see how it is legitimately to be excluded. 

^ It is one of the most serious of economic objections alleged against Trades- 
Unions, fifom the point of view of the community, that the regulations of some 
of them are partly framed to carry out this anti-social method of increasing the 
remuneration of a particular class. Cf. Thornton on Lahow^ Part iii. c. 5. 
See, however, Howell, Capital and Labour, o. viii. 
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community of economic men all the persons concerned would 
doubtless voluntarily agree to take 'the measures required to 
ward off such common dangers: but in any community of 
human beings that we can hope to see, the most that we 
can reasonably expect is that the great majority of any in- 
dustrial class will be adequately enlightened, vigilant, and 
careful in protecting their owm interests ; and where the efforts 
and sacrifices of a great majority arc liable to be rendered 
almost useless by the neglect of one or two individuals, it will 
always be dangerous to trust to voluntary association. And 
the ground for compulsion becomes still stronger when the very 
fact of a combination among the great majority of any in- 
dustrial class to attain a certain result materially increases the 
inducement for individuals to stand aloof from the combination. 
Take, for instance, the case of certain fisheries, where it is 
clearly for the general interest that the fish should not be 
cjiught at certain times, or in certain places, or with certain 
instruments, because the increase of actual supply obtained by 
such captures is much overbalanced by the detriment it causes 
to prospective supply. Here — however clear the common 
interest might be — it would be palpably rash to trust to 
voluntary’ association for the observance of the required rules 
of abstinence ; since the larger the number that thus voluntarily 
abstain, the stronger becomes the inducement offered to those 
who remain outside the association to pursue their fishing in 
the objectionable times, places, and ways, so long as they are 
not prevented by legal coercion. 

§ 6. I have spoken above of the manner in which indivi- 
duals may, through combination, avowed or tacit, make their 
labour less useful in order that more of it may be required. We 
have now to observe that, where there is no such combination, 
open competition may cause a similar uneconomical effect, even 
while fulfilling its normal function of equalising the remuilem- 
tion of producers. For suppose that the services of anj' par- 
ticular class of labourers receive on the average a dispropor- 
tionately high remuneration as compared with those of other 
classes ; there are two ways in which this excess can be reduced, 
either (1) by lowering the price of a given quantum of the 
utilities^ produced by the workers in question, or (2) by in- 
creasing the number of persons competing to produce such 
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utilities, without augiuenting their aggregate produce, owing 
to the increased diflSculty that each has in finding customers. 
So far as this latter result takes place, the effect of competition 
on production is positively -disadvantageous. In actual ex- 
perience this effect seems to occur most conspicuously in the 
case of services of which the purchasers ai’e somewhat deficient 
in commercial keenness and activity; so that each producer 
thinks himself likely to gain more oij the whole by keeping up 
the price of his services, rather than by lowering it to attract 
custom. An example of this kind is furnished by retail trade, 
especially the retail trade of the smaller shops to which the 
poorer class chiefly resorts; since the remarkable success of 
the co-operative stores of artisans implies a considerable waste 
of shopkeepers* time and labour under the system previously 
universal. Still even in a community of thoroughly intelligent 
and alert persons, the practical advantages of established good- 
will or business connexion would still remain: the economic 
man would find it his interest in ordinarj' cii’cumstances, for the 
saving of time and trouble, to form and maintain fixed habits of 
dealing with certain persons. There would always be many 
dealers who would be trying to form, and had as yet im- 
perfectly succeeded in forming, such connexions. Thus it 
appears that a considerable percentage of unemployed or half- 
employed labour is » a necessary^ concomitant of that active 
competition for business by which industry is self-organised 
under the system of natural liberty: and the greater the 
fluctuations of demand and supply, the greater is likely to 
be this percentage of waste. 

A somewhat similar waste of labour and capital employed 
in manufactures, &c., due to the difficulty of adapting supply 
to an imperfectly known and varying demand, has been noticed 
in the last chapter but one of the preceding Book, in discussing 
the phenomenon of (so-called) ** over-production.” 

But again; the importance to each individual of finding 
purchasers for his commodity also leads to a further waste, 
socially speaking, in the expenditure incurred for the sole 
purpose of attaining this result. A large part o£ the cost of 
advertisements, of agents and "travellers,** of attractive shop- 
fironts, &c., comes under this head. A similar waste, similarly 
incident to the individualistic organisation of industry, is 
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involved in the initial expenses of forming joint-stock companies, 
in the case of undert^ngs too large for ordinary private 
capitalists — expenses which could not be avoided, even in a 
community of economic men, though the skilled labour required 
for launching such companies would not be remunerated quite 
so largely as it is here and now. 

In other cases again, the mere process of appropriating and 
selling a commodity invcives such a waste of time, trouble, and 
expense as to render it on the whole a more economical arrange- 
ment for the community to provide the commodity out of public 
iunds. Thus (e.g,) it is an advance in industrial civilisation to 
get rid of tolls on roads and bridges. 

§ 7. Hitherto we have not made any distinction between 
the interests of living men and those of remote generations. 
But if we are examining the merits and demerits of the purely 
individualistic or competitive organisation of society from the 
point of view of universal humanity, it should be observed that 
it does not necessarily provide to an adequate extent for 
utilities distant in time. It was shewn before that an outlay 
of capital that would be useful to the community may not be 
made because it would be unremunerative to individuals at the 
only rate at which they could (owing to poverty, &c.) borrow 
the money. But we may go further and urge that an outlay 
which would be on the whole advantageous, if the interests of 
future generations are considered^ as much as those of the 
present, may not be profitable for any individual at the current 
rate at which wealth can be commercially borrowed. 

This may be merely because the return is too distant; 
since an average man’s interest in his heirs is not sufficient 
to make him buy a very long deferred annuity, even if its price 
be calculated strictly according to the market rate of interest. 
But, speaking more generally, I do not see how it can be 
argued fix)m the point of view of the community that the 
current interest, the current price that individuals have to 
be paid for postponing consumption, is the exact condition 
that has to be fulfilled to make such postponement desir- 

^ There is no abstract reason why the interest *of fntnre generations should 
be less considered than that of the now existing human beings; allowance being 
made for the greater uncertainty that the benefits intended for the former will 
actually reach them and actually be benefits. 
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able; though of course it is a condition inevitably exacted 
in a society of economic men organised on a purely indi- 
vidualistic basis. 

§ 8. So far I have left unquestioned the assumption — 
fundamental in the sjrstem of natural liberty — ^that individuals 
are the best judges of the commodities that they require, and 
of the sources from which they should be obtained, provided 
that no wilful deception^ is practised; as I have thought it 
important to make quite clear that, even if this assumption he 
granted, what I have called the “ scientific ideal ” of economists 
— the political conditions of industry which they assume in 
abstract reasoning with a view to the explanation of economic 
phenomena — cannot legitimately be taken as the practical ideal 
of the Art of Political Economy ; since it is shewn by the same 
kind of abstract reasoning to be liable to fail in various ways 
to realise the most economical and effective organisation of 
industry. It may perhaps seem that these results are of 
merely speculative interest ; since all but a few fanatics 
admit that the beings for whom complete laisser faire is 
adapted are at any rate not the members of any existing 
community. But I venture to think that the theoretical 
conclusion above reached has considerable, though indirect, 
practical importance. If it were demonstrably only from blind 
adhesion to custom and habit, or from want of adequate 
enlightenment, that the concurrence of self-interests could 
not actually be relied upon to produce the best aggregate 
result for the community, at any rate the direction of social 
progress would seem to be fixed and the goal clearly in view ; 
the jmce at which we ought to tiy to advance towards complete 
laisser faire would still be open to dispute, but the sense that 
every diminution of governmental interference was a step in 
the right direction would be a strong inducement to take the 
step, if the immediate effects of taking it appeared to be mixed, 
and the balance of good and evil doubtful; while optimistic 
persons would be continually urging society to suffer a little 
present loss for the sake of the progress gained towards the 

^ The prevention of such deception is included in the functions attributed 
to government by the extremest advocates of lauser faire ; though, as vre 
shall see in the next chapter, it is a disputed question how far government 
should be allowed to interfere even for this preventive purpose. 
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individualistic ideal. But if, as I have tried to shew, this is 
not the case; if on the contrary in a community where the 
members generally were as enlightened and alerti in the 
pursuit of their interests as we can ever expect human beings 
to become, it might still be in various cases and on vaiious 
grounds desirable to supplement or correct the defects of 
private enterprise by the action of the community in its 
collective capacity, — we shall view in a somewhat different 
light the practical questions of the present time as to the 
nature and limits of governmental interference. That is, in any 
case where the present inadequacy of laisser faire is admitted 
or strongly maintained, we shall examine carefully whether 
its defects are due t<j want of general enlightenment, or rather 
to one or other of the causes discussed in this chapter ; and in 
the latter case shall reganl governmental interference as not 
merely a temporary resource, but not improbably a normal 
element of the organisation of industry. 

It does not of course follow that wherever laisser faire falls 
short governmental interference is expedient ; since the inevit- 
able drawbiicks and disadvantages of the latter may, in any 
jiarticular case, be worse than the shortcomings of private 
enterprise. These drawbacks depend in part on such politiciil 
considemtions as lie beyond the scope of the present discussion, 
and vary very much with the constitution of the government 
in question, and the state of political morality in the country 
governed. Of this kind are (1) the danger of increasing the 
power and influence capable of being used by government for 
con*upt purjioses, if we add to the valuable apjiointments at its 
disposal; (2) the danger, on the other hand, that the exeixjise 
of its economic functions will be hampered and perverted by 
the desire to gratify influential sections of the community — 
certain manufacturers, certain landlords, certain classes of 
manual labourers, or the inhabitants of certain localities; 
(8) the danger, again, of wasteful expenditure under the in- 
fluence of popular sentiment — ^since the mass of a people, 
however impatient of taxation, are liable to be insufficiently 
conscious of the importance of thrift in all the details of 
national expenditure. Then, further, there is the danger of 
overburdening the governmental machinery with work — which 
can hardly be altogether removed, though it may be partly 
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obviated, by carefiil organisation; since the central and supreme 
organ of government must exercise a certain supervision over 
all subordinate departments, and every increase in the variety 
ixnd complexity of the latter must make this supervision some- 
what more laborious and difficult. 

Other disadvantages, in part economic, in jjai-t purely 
political, attach to particular modes of governmental inter- 
ference. Thus when the action of government requires funds 
raised by taxation, we have to reckon — besides the financial cost 
of collection and any loss to production caused by particular 
taxes — the politicjxl danger of adding to a bunion alrojidy 
impatiently borne; where, again, it requires the prohibition 
of private industry, we must regard as an item on the wrong 
side of the account not only the immediate irksomeness 
of restraint, but the repression of energy and self-help that 
tends to follow from it; where, on the other hand, the inter- 
fertmce takes the fonn of regulations imposed on private 
businesses, in addition to any detrimenbil effects on industrial 
processes that may inevitably accomjiany the observance of 
such regulations we may often have to calculate on a certain 
amount of economic and political evils due to successful or 
unsuccessful attempts to evade them. 

And, lastly, in all cases, the work of government has to 
be done by persons who — even with the best arrangements for 
effective supervision and promotion by merit — can have only a 
part of the stimulus to energetic industry that the independent 
worker feels, who may reasonably hope to gain by any well- 
directed extra exertion, intellectual or muscular, and must fear 
to lose by any indolence or neglect. The same, however, may 
be siiid of the hired labour used by private employers, to an 
extent which the develojmient of industry has hitherto continu- 
ally tended to increiuse ; including even the specially imjiortjint 
labour of management, in the case of businesses conducted by 
joint-st(x;k companies. And, on the other hand, government can 
ap])ly certain kinds of stimulus which private employers have 
either not at their command at all, or only in a less degree ; it 
can reward conspicuous merit by honours and distinctions, and 
offer to faithful service a more complete security of continuous 
employment and provision for old age. Still the loss, in govern- 
mental service, of the enterprise and effort that is stimulated 
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and sustained by a fuller sense of self-dependence must be set 
down as very serious ; and, on the whole, there seems no doubt 
that even where the defects of laisser faire are palpable and 
grave, they may still be outweighed by the various disadvan- 
tages incident to governmental management of industry. 

But, even so, it is important to observe, first, that these dis- 
advantages are largely such as moral and political progress may 
be expected to diminish ; so that even where we do not regard 
the intervention of government as at present desirable, we may 
yet look forward to it, and perhaps prepare the way for it. And, 
secondly, even where we reject governmental interference, we 
may yet recognise the expediency of supplementing or limiting 
in some way or other the results of private enterprise : we may 
point out a place for philanthropic effort — as in the case of 
educational foundations; or for associations of consumers to 
supply their needs otherwise than by the competition of inde- 
pendent producers — as in the case of the highly successful 
co-operative stores managed by artisans. 

§ 9. What has been said above would be true, however fully 
it is granted that social progress is carrying us towards a con- 
dition in which the assumption, that the consumer is a bettei* 
judge than government of the commodities that he requires and 
of the source fix)m which they may be best obtained, will be 
sufficiently true for all practical purposes. But it seems to me 
very doubtful whether this can be granted ; since in some im- 
portant respects the tendencies of social development seem to be 
rather in an opposite direction. As the appliances of life become 
more elaborate and complicated through the progress of inven- 
tion, it is only according to the general law of division of labour 
to suppose that an average man’s ability to judge of the adapta- 
tion of means to ends, even as regards the satisfaction of his 
everyday needs, is likely to become continually less. No doubt 
an ideally intelligent person would under these circumstances 
be always duly aware of his own ignorance, and would take the 
advice of experts. But it seems not unlikely that the need of 
such advice, and the difficulty of finding the right advisers, may 
increase more markedly than the average consciousness of such 
need and difficulty, at any rate where the benefits to be obtained 
or the evils to be warded off are somewhat remote and un- 
certain; especially when we consider that the self-interest of 
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producers vdll in many cases lead them to offer commoditi^ 
that seem rather than are useful, if the difference between 
seeming and reality is likely to escape notice. 

How far government can usefolly attempt to remedy these 
shortcomings of self-help is a question that does not admit of a 
confident general answer, for the reasons discussed in the 
preceding section. We may, however, notice certain kinds of 
utility — ^which are or may be economically very important ta 
individuals — ^which government, in a well-organised modem 
community, is peculiarly adapted to provide. Complete 
security for savings is one of these. 1 do not of course claim 
that it is an attribute of governments, alwa}n3 and everywhere, 
that they are less likely to go bankrupt, or defi:aud their 
creditors, than private individuals or companies: but merely 
that this is likely to be an attribute of governments in the 
ideal society that orthodox political economy contemplates; of 
which we may find evidence in the fact that even now, though 
loaded with war debts and in danger of increasing the load, the 
ELnglish government can borrow more cheaply than the most 
prosperous private company. So again — ^without at present 
entering dangerously into the burning question of currency — ^we 
may at least say that if stability in the value of the medium of 
exchange can be attained at all, without sacrifices and risks 
outweighing its advantages, it must be by the intervention of 
government : a voluntary combination powerful enough to pro- 
duce the result is practically out of the question. 

And I have already observed that where vmfcrmity of action 
or abstinence on the part of a whole class of producers is re- 
quired for the most economical production of a certain utility, 
the intervention of government is at least likely to be the mo^ 
effective way of attaining the r^ult : especially if the adoption 
of the required rule by a majority renders it decidedly the 
immediate interest* of individuals to break through it. 

To sum up : the general presumption derived firom abstract 
economic reasoning is not in &vour of leaving industry altogether 
to private enterprise, in any community that can usefully be 
taken even as an ideal for the guidance of practical statesman- 
ship; but is on the contrary in favour of supplementing and 
controlling such enterprise in various ways by the collective 
action of the community. The general principles on which the 
s. p. B. 27 
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nature and extent of such collective action should be determined 
have been given in the present chapter; but it would hardly be 
possible to work out a system of detailed practical rules on the 
basis of these principles, by the abstract deductive method here 
adopted ; owing to the extent to which the construction of such 
a system ought reasonably to be influenced by the particular social 
and political conditions of the country and time for which it is 
framed. In passing, therefore, from abstract principles to their 
concrete applications — so far as the limits of my treatise allow 
me to discuss the latter — it seems best to adopt a more empirical 
treatment : the exposition of which will be more conveniently 
reserved for another chapter. 



CHAPTER m. 

THE RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENT TO INDUSTRY. 

§ 1. In the chapter that follows this one I propose to discuss 
some of the chief cases of governmental intervention to benefit 
production which form a part of the accepted policy and practice 
of civilised communities at the present day : in order to examine 
the general principles on which they are or inay be maintained, 
and to point out how they illustrate the general exceptions to 
the sufficiency of Natural Liberty which we have just been 
considering from an abstract point of view. 

But before proceeding to this examination, it seems desirable 
to distinguish as clearly as we can between the strictly economic 
intervention of government and those cases of governmental 
interference with industry in which the better production — or 
even better distribution — of purchasable commodities is not 
the primary aim; and in which, therefore, economic consider- 
ations cannot be put forward as decisive, though they must 
always be allowed some weight. The investigation of this latter 
class of interventions belongs rather to the wider Art of Politics 
than to the special Art of Political Economy. It is, of course, 
fundamentally important, for the economic prosperity of the 
community governed, that government should perform efficiently 
its main and universally admitted function of protecting private 
persons and their property from injury and securing the fulfil- 
ment of contracts : but the particulars and limits of this indis- 
pensable work have to be considered in relation not simply to 
wealth but to social well-being generally. At the same time, 
43ince — as we shall see — ^it is difficult to draw the line between 
these two classes of governmental intervention, and since even 

27—2 
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where the primaiy aun of the intervention carries us beyond 
the range of political economy, economic considerations are 
often important, I propose in the present chapter to examine 
briefly the chief economic questions that arise in considering 
the necessary action of government in relation to private in- 
dustry. 

I will begin by giving a completer statement of what may 
be called the "individualistic minimum” of governmental inter- 
ference ; which — as I briefly noticed in the preceding chapter 
— ^is generally taken for granted even by thoroughgoing 
advocates of the system of Natural Liberty. We find that, 
even in the view of individualists, Government has the fol- 
lowing fundamental duties: — 

1. To protect the interests of the community generally, 
and individual citizens, so far as may be necessary, ifrom the 
attacks of foreign states. 

2. To guard individual citizens firom physical injuiy, 
constraint, insult, or damage to reputation, caused by the 
intentional or culpably careless action of other individuals. 

3. To guard their property from detriment similarly caused; 
which involves the function of determining doubtful points as 
to the eoctent and content of the Right of Property and the 
modes of legally acquiring it. 

4. To prevent deception leading to detriment of person or 
property. 

5. To enforce contracts made by adults in full possession 
of their reasoning faculties, and not obtained by coercion or 
misrepresentation, nor injurious to other persons. 

6. To protect in a special degree persons unfit, through age 
or ntental disorder, to take care of their own interests. Of this 
kind of protection the most important case is that of children ; 
and here it should be observed that the protection may be 
exercised either directly, or indirectly through regulation of the 
relations of the sexes, so far as this may be required in order to 
make generally adequate provision for the care and nurture of 
children. 

To these may be added the duty of providing for its own 
support and its own defence against internal as well as external 
foes. The inquiry into the best mode of making this provision, 
by taxation or otherwise, has always been regard^ as an 
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important branch of the economist’s study ; indeed it constitutes 
a chief part of the art of political economy in the view of most 
economists since Adam Smith; and I accordingly propose to 
deal with it in a separate chapter^ 

§ 2. In considering the economic aspect of the action of 
government, under the other heads above mentioned, it is 
important to note that its interference may be exerted in 
various modes and in various degrees of intensity. Besides 
(1) interference by direct prohibition or command, which 
may, of course, vary indefinitely in gravity, the government 
may (2) indirectly prevent or discourage certain kinds of con- 
tract by refusing to enforce them; or (3) it may give to the 
obligations involved in certain common kinds of agreements 
such as sale and purchase, letting and hiring, &c., a precise 
definition, interpretation, or presumption, which will be held to 
be valid in all cases where there is no special contract to the 
contrary ; or again (4) certain kinds of business may be under- 
taken by the State, though at the same time it may remain 
open to private individuals or joint-stock companies to enter 
into competition with the governmental agency if they choose. 
In this latter case the only element of compulsion consists in 
the coercive levying (by taxation) of funds required for canying 
on the business in question: and where the business can be 
made to pay its own expenses, even this element of coercion 
vanishes. Which (if any) of these different modes of inter- 
ference should be adopted in any particular case is a question 
which cannot be entirely decided by economic considerations; 
since even where the more intense interference by direct pro- 
hibition or command is both cheaper and more effective, a 
statesman may reasonably decline to employ it fi'om fear of 
the displeasure and discontent which it is likely to cause ; 
while, again, the probable amount of displeasure and discontent 
varies greatly with the actual state of custom and opinion in 
any particular community. But it should be observed that the 
intensity of different kinds of interference will be very differently 
estimated, according as we take a political or an economic 
point of view. Thus, politically speaking, interference is at 

^ See chapter viii. R should be observed, however, that fiscal cimsiderations 
necessarily enter into the discussion of certain kinds of governmental inter- 
ference, designed mainly for other purposes. 
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its minimum, when government, without any legal prohibition 
or restriction of private industry, merely prevents its develop- 
ment in a certain direction, by taking some new kind of 
business— such as the construction and management of rail- 
ways — entirely into its own hands. But, economically con- 
sidered, this interference is greater than when government 
places private businesses under legal control and regulation; 
since in the latter case some of the effects — ^good or bad — of 
private enterprise are retained, whereas by the former method 
they are altogether excluded. 

§ 3. Let us now consider separately each of the indis- 
pensable functions above enumerate. Under the first head, of 
defence against foreign enemies, the most important economic 
questions^ relate chiefly to the best way of securing an adequate 
supply of the personal services, materials, or instruments required 
for war ; and these will be more fitly discussed later, when we 
come to treat of the theory of the provision for national wants. 
Here I would only point out that the needs of war may fiimish 
decisive considerations in favour of measures which would other- 
wise be inexpedient — although they are not unlikely to be 
advocated on other than military grounds. Thus a govern- 
ment may reasonably undertake for military reasons the con- 
struction of railways commercially unremunerative ; or may 
control the arrangement of a system of railways which it 
would otherwise leave to unrestricted private enterprise. Again, 
similar reasons have often been urged for the protection of 
native industry in certain departments; and certainly, where 
there is a reasonable probability that a government would find 
serious difficulty in obtaining, should it be involved in war, any 
part of the supply of men or things required for the efficient 
conduct of the war, it is obvious that some kind of provision 
should be made in time of peace for meeting this difficulty; 
and we cannot say A priori how far it will in any particular 
case be better to meet it directly, by a more extensive and 
costly organisation of the army .or navy, or indirectly by the 
encouragement of certain branches of private industry. Thus, 
for instance, it may be questioned whether Adam Smith was 
right in commending the English Navigation Laws of his 

> 1 pass oyer the abnormal and violent distnrbanoee of production and 
exchange which actual war may render needful or expedient. 
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time which ** endeavoured to give the sailors and shipping 
"of Great Britain the monopoly of the trade of their own 
"country”; but the question cannot be^ answered without a 
careful investigation of details. The restrictions thus imposed 
on trade must of course have increased the cost of foreign 
commodities to the English consumers ; but they may neverthe- 
less have been the least burdensome mode of securing a due 
supply of sailors and shipping for our maritime wars. On 
similar grounds we cannot say positively that it can never 
be expedient for a countiy situated as England is to secure 
itself by protection to native agriculture against the danger of 
having its necessary supply of food cut off by a maritime 
blockade. 

§ 4. It is, however, of more general importance to consider 
the various kinds of interference with industry that may 
be necessary or expedient for the due protection of the life, 
health, physical comfort, fieedom, and reputation of individuals 
from harm inflicted, intentionally or otherwise, by private 
persons. In considering the proper limits of this interference, 
we find much controversy on the question how far government 
may legitimately go in preventing acts that are not directly or 
necessarily harmful, on the ground that they are likely in some 
indirect way to have harmfril consequences to persons other 
than the agent. It would be out of place here to enter fully 
into this controversy ; but I may perhaps say that the question 
appears to me to be one of degree : and that I do not see how 
the answer to it in concrete cases can reasonably be decided by 
any broad gene^l formula^ In some cases the burden is so 
trifling that no one would hesitate to impose it, should experience 
shew it to be at all efficacious for the attainment of any of 
the ends above distinguished. Of this kind are the regulations 
that printers* and publishers’ names should be affixed to pub- 
lished documents, in order to secure punishment or redress in 
case of libels; that poisons when sold should be manifestly 
designated as such ; that vehicles should carry a light at night, 

1 For instance, I do not see on what gronnds it can be maintained that **it 
** is not a merely eonstruotive or presumptive injury to others which will justify 
'*ihe interference of the law with individual freedom*’ (Mill, On Liberty ^ c. 4). 
It appears to me that, on utilitarian principles, all we can say is that the 
presumption must be strong enough to outweigh the direct and indirect mischief 
of coercion. 
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So fisa* as more serious interference with the production or 
sale of certain commodities is exerted, in order to protect from 
disease and other ptiiysical damage either the producers or 
purchasers of such commodities, or other members of the com- 
munity, such interference is, no doubt, liable to be attended 
by economic drawbacks, which have to be carefully weighed 
against the evils which experience shews it to be capable of 
preventing. But the final decision as to its expediency does 
not fall within the sphere of political economy and cannot be 
arrived at by strictly economic methods ; since life and health 
are goods which it is not possible to estimate at a definite^ 
pecuniary value. 

The question as to the expediency of governmental inter- 
ference which we may call “indirectly individualistic” — i.e., 
designed for the protection of individuals other than those 
whose freedom of action is thereby diminished — tends in 
practice to be mixed with a question which, from an abstract 
point of view, is fundamentally distinct ; namely, how &r (if at 
all) government ought to interfere “ paternally” to prevent injurj' 
to the life or health of an* individual caused either by himself or 
with his own consent. In the chief cases where a man harms 
himself so seriously as to suggest a need of governmental 
interference, his conduct has also an important tendency to 
harm others : hence it is often difficult to say whether it is the 
former or^ the latter kind of harm that a given piece of legisla- 
tion is designed to prevent. Thus the various prescriptions and 
prohibitions included in our own recent sanitary legislation are 
frequently criticised as “paternal”: but it may fairly be said 
that in such cases coercion is applied to individuals not primarily 
in their own interest, but in that of others who might suffer if 
their houses became a focus of disease. So, again, few indi- 
vidualists would deny that the tendency of drunkenness to 
cause breaches of the peace is a legitimate ground for some 
interference with the ti^e of selling alcohol: and the most 
thoroughgoing abolitionist ui^es his restriction more as in- 
directly individualistic than as paternal — i.e,, more on the 

^ 1 say ‘‘definite” because all reasonable persons would admit that at a 
certain point the machinery for saving even life and health may become too 
ooetly; and, therefore, the practical necessity of balancing these goods in some 
way against wealth cannot be evaded. 
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ground of the proved tendency of alcoholic excess to make 
a man beat his wife and starve his children, than on the ground 
of its tendency to injure the drunkard himself. 

So £bu* as any such legislation is avowedly '' paternal/’ it is 
clearly opposed to the fundamental assumption — on which (as 
we have seen) the economic rule of laisaer faire partly rests — 
that every man is the best judge of what contributes to his own 
happiness ; since on this principle each individual ought to set 
his own value on life and health, and to choose freely the means 
of maintaining them, just as much as in the case of other 
utilities. I have, however, already indicated that I do not 
accept this principle as universally valid: I only accept it 
as furnishing (as Caimes says) a handy though rough rule 
of practical statesmanship, in accordance with ordinary ex- 
perience of human nature, from which we ought only to 
deviate in special cases when there are strong empirical grounds 
for concluding that our general assumption is not borne out 
by facts. And this view is in hannony with the practice of all 
civilised governments. Thus (e.g,) our own government does 
not trust its subjects to find out for themselves and avoid 
unhealthy food or improperly qualified physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries: or to refrain from buying diseased meat: or to 
refuse to take part in industrial processes which are exposed to 
special dangers — as {e,g.) mining and navigation — unless due 
precautions are taken against these dangers. It finds that even 
the self-helpful Englishman cannot be trusted to take adequate 
care of himself in these matters : hence it endeavours in various 
ways to obviate the mischief liable to result from this want of 
care. Rarely, indeed, does it attempt by direct prohibition to 
prevent an individual from doing what is likely to injure 
himself alone ; but it prescribes conditions under which certain 
dangerous industries are to be carried on, and does not permit 
them to be violated, even with the full consent of the persons 
who would be endangered; it directly prohibits persons not 
qualified in a manner which it prescribes from exercising certain 
trades — such as that of apothecary, and that of pilot ; in other 
cases it indirectly hinders the employment of practitioners not 
properly qualified by refusing to enforce payment of fees for 
their services. 

To meet the special alignments for these and similar measures 
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by a simple reference to the general considerations in &vour of 
leaving sane adults to manage their own afifairs appears to me 
dearly irrational and unscientific. But to discuss the proper 
limits of this paternal” interference — as I have said also of the 
** indirectly individualistic ” interference with which it is practi- 
cally mix^ up— would- clearly cany us beyond the province of 
the present treatise : since all would agree that, in determining 
these limits, considerations of wealth cannot be taken as decisive. 
If we regarded a man merely as a means of {Producing w^lth, 
it might clearly “ pay ” to allow needle-grinders to work them- 
selves to death in a dozen years — as they used to be willing to 
do in order to earn higher wages. But a civilised community 
cannot take this view of its members; the question whether 
men are to be allowed thus to shorten their lives for a 
few extra shillings a week has clearly to be decided on other 
than merely economic grounds. At the same time, it is the 
business of the economist to estimate the expense, trouble, and 
loss of utility that interference of this kind tends to cause ; and 
if he finds it in any case excessively costly, or likely to be 
frustrated by a tenacious and evasive pursuit of private interest 
on the part of the persons interfered with, he must direct 
attention to these drawbacks. 

And the same may be said of the interference of govem- 
ment for the protection of children; whether directly, as by 
limiting the amount of labour that may be exacted from them, 
and securing to them a certain amount of education; or in- 
directly, by placing restrictions on the labour of married women 
(or women who have borne children) so fSar as these appear 
necessary in order to secure the proper performance of their 
maternal functions. As the system of natural liberty is, even 
by its most vehement advocates, regarded as only applicable to 
adults, it is not in any way opposed to the 'principle of such 
regulations ; and though (1) the immediate economic loss caused 
by such restrictions, and (2) the ultimate economic gain to the 
community from the improved health and training of its chil- 
dren, are important considerations in determining the nature 
and extent of this kind of interference', they are not by them- 
selves decisive. It is often said that parents are the best 
guardians of their children’s interests: but this, at any rate, 
is quite a different proposition from that on which the general 
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economic argument for industrial non-interference is based, — 
namely, thact every sane adult is the best guardian of his own 
interests: and the limitations within which experience will 
lead us to restrict the practical application of the two principles 
respectively are not likely to coincide. 

§ 5. In close analogy to the regulations above noticed that 
indirectly protect the person, stands another class of govern- 
mental interferences which have for their object the indirect pre- 
vention of theft. Of this kind are the regulations that hamper 
the easy disposition of stolen goods; such as the English law 
that a dealer in old metal may not at one time buy less than 
certain minimum quantities of lead, copper, tin, &c. ; and some 
of the restrictions imposed on pawnbrokers. With these, again, 
we may class regulations that aim at the indirect prevention of 
fraud in exchanges ; such as the prescription of standard weights 
and measures, and the more recent prohibition of “ tnick ” (that 
is, of the payment of wages otherwise than in money) — so far 
as this is designed to secure to labourers the amount of real 
wages that is by contract feirly due to them. If we could 
extend the notion of‘ “ fraud ” to include all cases in which one 
of the parties to an agreement “ imposes ” upon the ignorance 
of the other, several other important interferences with industry 
might be brought under this head ; such as the chief regulations 
enforced on joint-stock companies, — whether framed to protect 
the interests of the individual members of such companies 
against their directors, or to protect other persons who may 
deal with them, — the taxing of solicitors’ bills, and some of the 
regulations of the business of carrying emigrants. 

It is to be observed, however, that the element of active 
misrepresentation is not necessarily present in all cases of 
what is commonly called “imposition.” In fact, the notion 
of “imposition” affords us a transition, by which we gradually 
pass from exchanges in which positive deception is practised to 
exchanges which are merely held to be inequitable through 
the ignorance on one side of the quality of the article ex- 
change, even though there may be no active misrepresentation 
on the other side, and no general understanding that the 
other party will furnish the knowledge that is wanting. Now, 
in ordinaiy buying and selling, a purchaser is expected to 
protect himself against loss incurred under these latter con- 
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ditions; and though experience may shew that the inter- 
vention of government to protect him is in certain cases 
urgently r ^uired, it must be allowed that such intervention 
is hardly consistent with the fundamental assumption of the 
system of natural liberty, that the sane adult individual is 
likely to be a better judge of his own interests than his govern- 
ment is. At any rate we may say that at this point we 
approach the rather delicate theoretical line that separates 
governmental action for the maintenance of real freedom of 
contract — which is held to be impaired by successful fraud — 
from action that invades this freedom. Various regulations 
tending to prevent contracts from being made under misappre- 
hension as to material circumstances may be regarded as lying 
on this debatable margin: such as the rules of law obliging 
vendors with special opportunities of knowledge — a.^., vendors 
of land and promoters of joint-stock companies — to disclose any 
material circumstances affecting the value of what they offer 
for sale : or, again, the compulsory registration of contracts like 
mortgages or bills of sale, which are liable to render the real 
financial position of one of the parties to the contract so 
materially different from his apparent position that third per- 
sons dealing with him are in danger of being seriously misled. 

A somewhat similar margin presents itself when we tiy to 
define the other main condition required for the validity of con- 
tracts according to the principles of natural liberty ; namely, that 
they should not have been procured by coercion — provided we 
extend the notion of coercion to include not merely physical 
injuiy or constraint, blit also the moral pressure which is some- 
times called “ undue influence.”^ It is, of course, in accordance 
with the strictest limitation of the sphere of government that it 
should prohibit and invalidate agi'eements procured by the 
infliction or threat of any illegal harm ; and further, if in any 
case one party to a contract is able to cause pain or alarm of 
a kind which the law does not generally attempt to prevent, 
but which is not likely to be inflicted or threatened except as 
an inducement to make the contract, a special interference to 
prevent such undue pressure may fairly be regarded as a mere 
defence of freedom. Thus the special protection given by 

^ The term **aiidiie infloenoe** is also used to denote some kinds of what I 
have previously oaUed * imposition.” 
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our law to merchant seamen, by the invalidation of contracts 
alienating part of their claims to wages, may be justified by 
the special opportunities of undue influence which the needful 
discipline of a ship gives to its master. So, again, the restric- 
tions placed on the labour of women generally in the English 
factory legislation , are commonly and plausibly defended on the 
ground that women, owing to their normal domestic depen- 
dence, require to be protected against the undue influence 
of the men with whom they live. When, however, the law 
interferes to prevent a contract in which A merely “ takes 
“advantage of the distress” of B, without being in any way 
responsible for it — or, otherwise, when the pressure which A 
puts on B is merely the threat of not rendering some service 
which he is in no way bound to render independently of the 
contract — it seems plain that such interference must be viewed 
not as a protection of freedom of contract, but as a limitation of 
it in the interests of disadvantageously placed members of the 
community. 

I have spoken of the enforcement of contracts as a kind 
of protection to freedom: and there can be no doubt that 
a refusal to enforce such contracts is an interference with the 
spontaneous organisation of industry which the system of 
natural liberty contemplates; in which enforcement of con- 
tract is the one elementary process by the repetition and 
complication of which the whole fltbric is bound together. 
At the same time, there is certainly something paradoxical in 
calUng the refusal of government to enforce certain contracts 
an “ interference” with the fi^edom of the individuals left alone : 
and it is probably for this reason that the very important 
restrictions, by which the enforcement of contract has actually 
been limited, have not commonly been treated as violations of 
laisser faire. Thus in England hardly any engagement to 
render personal services gives the promisee a legal claim j}o 
more than pecuniary damages ; to put it otherwise, almost all 
such contracts, if unfulfilled, turn into mere debts of money so 
far as their legal force goes. And it should be added that even 
the payment of debts is to a very large extent not exacted, even 
fix)m persons who are now perfectly able to pay them ; provided 
that at some previous time such persons have proved their 
inability to pay, given up their property for division among 
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their creditors, and thus obtained as bankrupts protection 
against any future exaction of past debts. This very important 
limitation of the effects of contract is, I conceive, mainly to 
be justified as tending to promote the interests of production ; 
being designed to restore to the bankrupt the stimulus to 
useful industry which an indefinite prolongation of his pecuniary 
liabilities would take away firom all but the most energetic 
minds. It is thought tW this can be done without any 
material sacrifice of the interests of creditors ; since the latter, 
even if their claims were kept legally valid, would still have no 
effective means of compelling the defaulting debtor to earn the 
money required to satisfy them. It may be observed, however, 
that the same line of reasoning that thus justifies the general 
principle of a bankruptcy law also shews us that this kind of 
interference may easily be carried too far for the real interests 
of industiy. For — even assuming that the details of such a law 
can be contrived and administered so as to prevent waste of the 
bankrupt’s estate, secure its equal division among the creditors, 
and adequately punish not only common dishonesty on the 
bankrupt’s part, but also such reckless and improper dealing 
with his borrowed resources as substantially amounts to dis- 
honesty — the danger still remains that the prospect of relief 
through bankruptcy may tempt men to run risks with borrowed 
property which they would not think it expedient to run with 
their own ; and which, therefore,* it is the interest of the com- 
munity to prevent, although such dealing may not admit of 
being proved to be criminally reckless. And further, granting 
that a bankrupt should be exempt from legal obligation to pay 
his creditors in full, it still seems right that society should 
emphatically recognise the superior morality of the bankrupt 
who does exert himself to repair the losses he has caused. To 
attain this end, and at the same time reduce the danger before 
mentioned, it seems desirable to impose on the bankrupt certain 
disabilities which would not seriously interfere with his earning 
an honest livelihood, while yet they would express the coldness 
that society should feel towards a man who has fidled to satisfy 
just claims — coldness rising to disapproval if he makes no effort 
to satisfy them. Thus a bankrupt — so long as his debts remain 
unpaid— should, I think, be placed on a level with a pauper in 
respect of all political rights ; and the protection ' fix)m his 
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creditors afforded him by bankruptcy should be made con- 
ditional on his name being kept in a register open to the 
inspection of all persons in the place in whi<^ he ti^es. This 
latter provision, indeed, seems expedient on a different ground, 
of which we have before taken note; namely, for the due 
information of all persons who may hereafter have dealings 
with the bankrupt. 

1 have distinguished as a special mode of governmental 
interference that which operates by giving a definite inter- 
pretation to customary engagements. Here again a line re- 
quires to be carefully drawn between an impartial effort to 
ascertain and define the probable meaning of the contracting 
parties, — which is obviously an indispensable function of the 
judicature in case of disputes, — and an attempt to modify what 
is held to be a bad custom ; especially since in the development 
of our own “judge-made” law, the latter attempt has often 
been made in the guise of the former. Such interference by 
mere interpretation, which will only be operative if the persons 
affected do not bar it by express contr^t, is obviously of the 
veiy lowest degree of intensity, politically speaking, and hardly 
amounts to a sensible restriction on liberty; and it cannot be 
effective if the persons concerj d are decidedly averse to the 
change sought to be introduced; but where there is no such 
aversion it may sometimes have important economic effects by 
overcoming the “friction” of mere carelessness and ignorance, 
or by forcing the tacit combination of persons who gain by the 
old bad custom to become open and aggressive, and so pointing 
it out for successful resistance. 

This interpretative or quasi-interpretative intervention of 
law has been largely extended to the implied contracts or un- 
derstandings involv^ in different economic relations. Thus the 
Law of Partnership and the Law of Agency largely consist of 
definitions or intei^retations of this kind, designed to prevent 
the disappointment of normal expectations. So far as such 
legal dej^tion of rights and obligations merely imposes on the 
persons concerned the necessity of making express contracts and 
announcements, if they wish to avoid the obligations that the 
law defines as normal, it does not materially restrict natural 
liberty; it is only where this avoidance is not allowed, that 
the restriction becomes palpable and serious. For instance, the 
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legal obligation on common carriers to receive the goods of all 
applicants on similar terms is merely an interpretation of a 
common understanding, if it can be evaded by giving full 
public notice; but if it cannot be so evaded, it becomes a 
material interference with laisser faire. 

§ 6. Similar delicate questions as to the line to be drawn 
between the intervention of government to protect, and its inter- 
ference to control, the freedom of individuals, arise when we try 
to determine exactly the limits of the right of property according 
to the system of natural liberty. Granting that the natural right 
of property includes the power of absolutely excluding others 
from the use and enjo}rment of any material thing over which the 
right has been acquired, it still remains to be asked what kinds 
of things natural liberty would allow to be thus appropriated — 
how for, in particular, such appropriation should be allowed with 
regard to land, the great permanent instrument and store of 
material for human industry. The extremest advocates of laisser 
faire have never disputed either the justice or the expediency of 
keeping in common ownership certain portions of land obriously 
more useful when freely used in common — such as roads, rivers, 
and other portions required for communication and conveyance. 
Further, in modem European ountries even such land as has 
been allowed to pass completely into private ownership has been 
held liable to special burdens for public purposes ; and the right 
of the community to take from individuals land specially needed 
for important public objects, at a price corresponding to the 
market value that it would have had independently of such 
special need, — which in recent times has been generally admitted 
and to some extent exercised in the important case of railwa}^, 
— may perhaps fairly be regarded not as an encroachment on 
private ownership, but as a reservation tacitly understood when 
such ownership was allowed. Again, so far as a community 
owns land as yet unappropriated, but likely to be more useful if 
allowed to pass into private ownership, it is a difficult and 
subtle question to determine whether the principles of natural 
liberty prescribe any one method of ejecting this transition 
rather than any other: also whether any of the various compli- 
cated and elaborate regulations with regard to the sale of public 
land, which in English and other colonies have been adopted or 
proposed with a view: to improve the process of colonisation. 
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can properly be regarded as a species of govemmental inter- 
ference \ 

A different kind of problem has somewhat perplexed and. 
divided the adherents of natural liberty in respect of property 
in the results of intellectual labour. On the one hand, it has 
seemed clear that the man who works with his brain has as 
much right to have the fruits of his labour secured to him as 
the man who works with his hands. On the other hand, since 
the only effective way of protecting such fruits is to prohibit 
imitation on the part of others, it is not surprising that this 
very exceptional interference with the freedom of action of 
those others should have been thought by some persons to 
conflict with the principles of natural liberty. In the case of 
cop}Tight, however, this latter view appears to me superficial; 
so far at least as the protection is limited to results which 
persons other than the author protected could not conceivably 
have produced by independent effort — as is mainly the case 
with copyright. It can hardly be an interference with A*s 
natural liberty to exclude him, in the interest of B, firom the 
gratuitous use of utilities which he could not possibly have 
enjoyed except as a result of B*b labour. Hence I should be 
disposed to regard at least any limitation of copyright to a 
period falling short of the author’s life*, as an encroachment 
on natural liberty in the interests of the community. But 
I should hesitate to take a similar view in the case of patents ; 
since here the difficulty of preventing the protection of A from 
interfering with the independent action of B seems practically 
insuperable. It is almost always within the limits of human 
probability that in protecting a technical invention we may be 
suppressing the possibility of a similar invention which might 
otherwise have been made by some one else; indeed such co- 
incidence of inventions may even be said to be positively 
probable, whenever several ingenious minds are simultaneously 
pondering over the best method of meeting some definite 
technical need. Owing to this inevitable danger of conflicting 
claims, and to the undeniable hampering of industrial progress 
that is consequently liable to result from the protection of the 

^ Gf. post, e. iv, § 12. 

^ As 1 i^aU preaenily point oat, the right to control any kind of property 
after death is a dottbtfhl point in the system of natural liberty. 

8. P. X. 


28 
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first inventor, it seems hardly possible to frame the regulations 
of a patent law on any other principle than that of carefully 
balancing opposite expediencies. Indeed some able men who 
are not generally socialistic in their views, nor in any way 
opposed to the principle of copyright, have yet thought it de- 
sirable on. the whole to do away with patents altogether, and to 
leave inventors to be rewarded by the State. And the majority 
of compel^ent judges, who consider it practically impossible to 
give the inventor sufficient inducement to work except by se- 
curing him a. legal monopoly of the results of his labour, are 
yet generally of opinion that the duration of this monopoly 
should be limited to a comparatively short term of years, in 
the interests of industrial progress: and many of them think 
it further desirable that a patentee should be compelled to 
allow his invention to be used by others, at a price fixed 
by government, under certain circumstances ; that is, either 
(1) when the patentee does not use the invention himself, 
or (2) when any other inventor has made substantial im- 
provements in it. 

Another doubtful point in the definition of the rights of 
private property, on the principles of laisser faire, relates to 
the right of bequest. Many even among the jurists of an earlier 
age, in which the hypothesis of a Law of Nature was generally 
accepted, preferred to treat the right of bequest as established 
by Positive rather than Natural law ; and in fact it is difficult 
to maintain that we interfere with a man’s natural liberty by 
not letting his wishes detennine the relations of other men to 
a material world in which he is no longer living. There are, 
indeed, two obvious and forcible reasons for allowing free 
bequest in a general way, independently of the actual sentiment 
in its favour ; first, that any law prohibiting it would be likely 
to be frustrated by gifts before death ; and secondly, that such 
a law, so far as effective, would tend to diminish seriously the 
inducements to productive labour and care during the closing 
jjeriod of a man’s life. But arguments of this kind can hardly 
be pressed to prove the inexpediency of all restrictions on free- 
dom of bequest ; and any such restrictions that tend to increase 
the utility of the wealth bequeathed by enlarging the freedom 
of action of those to whose management it is left, may fairly be 
advocated in the name of natural liberty, no less than in the 
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interestB of production. And in fact the tendency of modem 
English legislation has been to introduce, to a continually 
greater extent, two different kinds of limitations on the indi- 
viduaTs right of disposing of his property after death; first, in the 
case of bequests for public purposes, by treating the testator’s 
dispositions as liable to an indefinite amount of revision and 
modification in the interests of the public, after a certain interval 
of time has elapsed ; and, secondly, in the case of private be- 
quests, by restricting the testator’s power of preventing the 
alienation of the property bequeathed, on the ground that such 
inalienable ownership is liable to lead to inferior management, 
especially in the case of land. 

Again, since through accident, neglect, or indecision a certain 
number of persons die without exercising the right of bequest, 
the government has the strictly necessary function of deter- 
mining in such cases the devolution of the property left 
behind. Ceteris paribus the obvious end to be aimed at in dis- 
tributing such intestate inheritances is to satisfy as feur as 
possible any definite expectations which the general habits of 
bequest may have created ; but the guidance of this principle is 
liable to be obscure and ambiguous, even on fundamental points: 
and even where it is not so, it cannot be regarded as an inter- 
ference with natural liberty to deviate from the ordinary cus- 
toms of bequest, in order to adopt an economically preferable 
rule of distribution — as (€,g,) by abolishing the law of primo- 
geniture in a country where it is found to have an unfavourable 
effect on agriculture. 

In short, neither “protection to property” nor “enforce- 
“ment of contract” turns out to be in practice so simple a 
matter as some theorists appear to suppose. The determina- 
tion of substantive or primaiy rights under either of these heads 
involves disputed questions of great moment, in the settlement 
of which the effects of different rules on the production of 
wealth have to be carefully considered ; and further questions 
of hardly less importance arise in the regulation of procedure 
and penalties, especially in respect of enforcement of contract — 
s.flf., as to the nature of the penalties for non-payment of debt, 
and the order of priority in claims to be allowed to different 
classes of creditors. The consideration of economic conse- 
quences should in my opinion be generally paramount in 

28—2 
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deciding important issues in these departments of law : as, for 
instance, in determining the law of Bankruptcy, the law of 
Patents, and the main restrictions on Bequest. Since, however, 
this view has not generally been taken by jurists and legisla- 
tors, it has seemed to me best to treat these questions as lying 
on a kind of debatable border-ground where the Art of 
Political Economy merges in the wider Art of Politics. 



CHAPTER IV. 

IMPORTANT CASES OV GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE 
TO PROMOTE PRODUCTION. 

§ 1. 1 NOW pass to the discussion of the chief actual cases 

in which modem governments have distinctly encroached on 
the system of laisser faire in the interests of production, 
either by taking into their own management certain depart- 
ments of industiy, or by regulating or assisting the under- 
takings of private individuals or companies. I ought to premise 
that in speaking of “governments” I include both “ central ” and 
“ local ” or “ pr6vincial ” governments and do not generally take 
note of the division of functions between the two kinds of 
organs. If my limits allowed, it would be interesting to discuss 
the economic considerations that have to be taken into account 
in determining this division. We might notice, in the first 
place, the analogy between the general arguments for or against 
centralisation of governmental functions and the arguments for 
“ large-scale ” and “ small-scale ” production in private industiy: 
in either case we have to balance the advantages of more special 
experience in managers and more keen concern for details of 
the result, against the advantages of more systematic manage- 
ment and generally more comprehensive views and a higher 
quality of skill. Again, for governmental work in which .parti- 
cular districts are solely or mainly interested, it is natural to 
select the local governments of such districts; on the other 
hand, care has sometimes to be taken that the local government 
does not exercise its functions in the interest of its locality 
where that is opposed to the interest of the whole country, — 
if a single town or district has the management of an, important 
railroad or waterway, it may be tempted to make the greatest 
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net profit out of its monopoly by a rate of charge inconveniently 
high for the rest of the community. These and other general 
considerations might be illustrated under more than one of the 
heads that we are about to discuss; but on the whole 1 have 
thought it best to avoid all questions relating to the structure of 
government, and confine myself to the determination of its 
economic functions. 

If we put on one side (1) the promotion of Education and 
Culture, which it is not usual to regard simply, or even 
mainly, from a productional point of view, and (2) the 
“ burning question ” of protection to native industry, — which I 
reserve for a separate chapter, — ^we find that the departments 
of production with which governments have actually concerned 
themselves are chiefly various branches of what may be called 
the machinery of transfer ; including under this term, not only 
Conveyance and Communication, — the establishment and man- 
agement of roads and bridges, canals and railroads, harbours and 
lighthouses, the organisation for sending letters and telegrams, 
&c., — ^but also the machinery of Exchange; the issue of 
metallic and paper currency, and the business of banking so far 
as it is connected with currency. The universality of the need 
of the commodities furnished by these various businesses has 
been sometimes put forward as the justification for governmental 
intervention ; it has been said that the provision for such com- 
modities, being a matter of common concern, is properly under- 
taken or controlled by the community through its government. 
But this reason is not sufficiently special; since the needs of 
food, fuel, clothing, and shelter^the provision for which is 
almost universally left to private enterprise in modem com- 
munities— are even more urgent and universal than the needs 
of conveyance and communication: and, further, the reason 
just mentioned would not explain why governments should so 
leave the provision for the moveable instruments of 
conveyance — carriages, ships, &c. — to private enterprise, while 
undertaking the establishment of the permanent and stationary 
instruments — roads, canals, harbours, &c. The valid arguments 
for governmental interference in these departments are rather, 
in my opinion, the following. Firstly, organisation on a very 
large scale^-and in some cases organisation under a single 
control — is either necessary or obviously most expedient in 
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important parts of the businesses concerned with transfer; 
so that if they were left to private enterprise, either (a) 
some important utilities would not be provided at all, or 
would be more expensive or inferior in quality; or (6) the 
business of providing them would become the monopoly of 
private persons, whose interest would not generally coincide 
with the interest of the public. Secondly, there is a special 
probability that the advantage to the public of improvements 
in the machineiy of transfer may exceed very greatly the direct 
utilities to the persons who primarily benefit by them ; which 
latter are generally the only utilities for which the provider is 
able to obtain remuneration in the way of fi*ee exchange. 

There are besides certain special drawbacks or obstacles 
incident to the production of some of these commodities by 
private enterprise, which will appear when we consider some 
of the businesses in detail. 

§ 2. Ordinary Roads, Both the above reasons for govern- 
mental intervention apply forcibly to the case of ordinary road- 
making. The indirect advantages derived fix)m good roads, 
both in the improved organisation of national industry which 
results from the development of internal trade, and in the 
general spread of intelligence, are universally recognised ; while 
yet the utilities of transit, as estimated by the individuals who 
would purchase them, would not be sufficient to enable private 
undertakers to construct remuneratively the less frequented roads, 
at any rate if the land had to be bought ; so that to make the 
road system of a modem civilised community as complete as is on 
public grounds to be desired, the intervention of government — 
central or local — would seem to be almost indispensable. On the 
other hand, the more frequented roads which it would undoubt- 
edly be profitable to construct, would always be in the condition 
of partial monopoly ; and, therefore, there would be no general 
probability that it would be most profitable for the monopolist 
owners of the roads to charge such a price for their use, or to 
keep them in such a condition, as would afford the maximum of 
public utility. The monopoly, no doubt, would always be partly 
controlled by the fear that excessive tolls or gross neglect would 
lead to the construction of a new road ; but if the new road were 
less convenient to the majority of those who used it, and were, 
therefore, liable to be at any time abandoned in favour of the 
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old rood if the charges and conditions of the two were equalised, 
its construction would be too hazardous an undertaking to be 
readily entered upon. 

Further, we have to observe that the use of roads managed 
by private enterprise must necessarily be sold ; and the expense 
and inconvenience involved in this transaction is a serious draw- 
back in the case of much frequented roads. In the extreme 
case of the streets of a town no one would propose that the 
expenses of construction or maintenance should defrayed by 
tolls; and this arrangement is now regarded as being on the 
whole undesirable in the case of highways generally — ^in spite 
of its obvious equity from the point of view of distribution. 

The question, however, whether ordinary roads should be 
generally managed by private enterprise has never been a 
practickl one ; chiefly because the portions of the earth’s surface 
now employed for this purpose, have, to a great extent, been 
used in common from time immemorial, and so have remained 
the property of the community using them, while the rest of the 
land has gi^ually passed into private ownership. 

In England, when the importance of keeping the roads them- 
selves in good condition came, in the eighteenth century, to be 
more fully recognised, the expenses were at first defrayed by 
tolls, the management being what may be called qucisi^goverti- 
mental ^ : but the expense and inconvenience of collecting tolls 
has led to the gradual abolition of this system, and the defray- 
ment of expenses out of the rates. The bridges that form part 
of roads have for the most part been similarly dealt with ; in 
a few special cases, such as the bridges over the Thames, the 
construction has been undertaken by private enterprise on the 
security of tolls ; but even these have, for the most part, been 
subsequently bought up by public bodies. 

§•3. Canals and Railways, The case is otherwise with 
canals and railways. Many of these more artificial and elaborate 
ways of communication have been constructed and managed 
by private enteiprise. Still in some of these cases the funds 

^ I refer to the system of ** turnpike tmsts,'* by which the management of 
different tnmpike roads was placed in the hands of different bodies of trustees, 
partly pnblio and partly private, who obtained private capital on loan, paying 
the Jbterest with the proceeds of the tolls, but derived no personal profit from 
the business. 
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for their construction have been partly obtained by the aid of 
government, in the form of a guarantee of interest or other- 
wise ; while even where the capital of railways has been 
raised without any assistance from the national exchequer, 
the companies providing it — ^in fully peopled countries^ — have 
usually had to obtain from government exceptional powers 
for the compulsory purchase of land, in return for which they 
have had to submit to a certain amount of governmental regu- 
lation. In many other cases railways and canals have been 
altogether constructed at the public expense, and managed by 
government officials. The actual motive for these various kinds 
and degrees of governmental intervention has generally been 
that otherwise it did not seem likely that the improvements 
in question would be executed at all, the prospect of profit to 
private undertakers not being sufficiently brilliant and certain 
to overcome the difficulty of collecting capital of the large 
amount required. In the case of railways in particular, the 
power of compulsory purchase of land has almost always been 
found indispensable; without it, the most enterprising com- 
panies would have shrunk from the task of bargaining with 
a large number of private landowners, each able by his refusal 
to increase the expense and diminish the utility of the line very 
materially. The practical issue has, therefore, not been between 
private enterprise pure and simple, and any form of governmental 
interference, but merely as to the kind and degree of the latter. 
For, on the very principles of natural liberty as ordinarily under- 
stood®, it seems due to the owners of property on whom a forced 
exchange is imposed, that the power to compel such exchange 
should only be granted after careful investigation has shewn 
a decided prospect of public advantage from it ; while yet the 
necessity of making this investigation, by whatever machinery 
it is conducted, renders it difficult to exclude altogether the kind 
of illegitimate influences that we before noted as a danger 
incident to governmental management. So, again, when a 
railway has been constructed, the more or less complete 
monopoly which it is sure to have of the facilities of conveyance 
between certain places on its line is, in part at least, due to the 

^ In the United States and the Dominion of Canada the oonstniotion of 
great railways has been subvented by large grants of land as yet nnoccnpied. 

^ See, however, the note at the end of the chapter. 
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necessity of obtaining governmental sanction for any rival 
undertaking ; hence government, is specially called upon to 
take care, if possible, that the interests of the public are not 
sacrificed to those of the monopolists. Further, the large 
amount of capital required for the construction of a railway 
or a canal generally excludes the independent enterprise of 
individual capitalists from this department : the choice, there- 
fore, lies practically between governmental agency and the 
agency, under governmental control and regulation, of large 
joint-stock companies; and we have before observed that the 
latter is likely to exhibit somewhat the same defects as govern- 
mental agency, in comparison with management by private em- 
ployers. The experience of different European countries during 
the last fifty years has afforded considerable means of comparing 
the two S 3 rstems : and the drawbacks that it has shewn to exist 
in the system of management by regulated joint-stock companies 
may be stated as follows — taking for simplicity the case of 
railwa}rs, which has now the greatest practical importance. 

1. In Construction, want of system, leading to unnecessaiy 
outlay ; while yet gaps are left which it would be for the interest 
of the community to fill up ; since local lines not likely to bring 
additional profit to shareholders might often pay their own 
expenses and greatly benefit their districts. 

2. In respect of Management, again, so long as the separate 
companies are fighting each other for jtraffic, the public loses by 
the incoherent organisation of its railroads — through difficulties 
of through-booking and imperfect correspondence — probably 
more than it gains in cheapness by competition. Competition, 
however, tends to be continually reduced by the “fusion'* or 
“ amalgamation” of companies, which it is decidedly the interest 
of the latter to effect; though until it is effect^ the desire 
that each company naturally has to arrange the amalgamation 
on the best terms to itself tends to intensify rivalry and prevent 
any effective co-operation in the meanwhile. 

3. Amalgamation, however, increases the danger of di- 
vergence between public and private interests, that we have 
seen to be involved in monopoly. Nor has an 3 rthing been 
gained, in England, by the attempt made to secure the public 
interest, when the construction of the line is authorise, by 
imposing limits on the fares charged; and attempts of this 
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kind seem generally likely to fell, since the difficulty of fore- 
casting the future conditions of a business like railway travel- 
ling would render it necessary to fix the limits of charges at 
the outset so high that it would probably not be the interest 
of the companies to come up lo it, in case the undertaking 
was successful 

Again, the attempt to keep down the profits of such a 
monopoly, by fixing a maximum dividend, is open to the serious 
economic objection that, when the maximum is reached, the 
company ceases to have any interest in preventing waste in 
management. This objection, however, might to a considerable 
extent be obviated by allowing the company to appropriate 
a certain share of the profits made beyond a certain limit, 
on condition that the remainder be applied to the reduction of 
charges. And in England the profits of railways have as yet 
not reached the point at which this particular objection would 
become practically important. Here the actual divergence of 
private firom public interest lies mainly in the fact that the 
former excludes the possibility of such a reduction of feires as 
might greatly increase the utility of the railways at the risk of 
a slight loss in net revenue — a risk which it would obviously be 
exp^ent for the community to run in the circumstances, but 
not for private shareholders^ 

On the other hand, in a country like our own, in which large 
accumulations of capital are continually being made, and any 
opening for its profitable employment is eagerly seized, there are 
great counterbalancing advantages in leaving the field to joint- 
stock companies : and there seems no reason to doubt that this 
agency has actually supplied us with railways both more amply 
and at an earlier period than governmental agency would have 
done, and probably with a closer adaptation of the order in time 
of their construction to the needs of industry. 

On the whole, the conclusion would seem to be, in the case 
of undertakings of this kind, that where the work is likely to be 

^ On the vexed question of ** differential rates ” I reserve what 1 have to say 
for a subsequent chapter (viii. § 4), in which I treat of the principles on which 
the governmental management of such a business as railway conveyance ought 
to be conducted. Here 1 will only say that the possible divergence on this point 
between the interest of the public and the real private interest of the railway 
company appears to me more limited in extent and importance than it is usually 
supposed to be by the traders who complain of differential rates. 
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done by joint-stock companies if government does not interfere, 
it should be left to the former during the first and more tenta- 
tive stage of the undertaking, and even that private enterprise 
should be encouraged by concessions tolerably liberal as to 
charges, &c., for a limited period; but that the ultimate interests 
of the community should be secured by giving the government 
the right of either freely revising the charges at the end of 
the period, or taking the business entirely into its manage- 
ment, on the payment of a fair price for the material capital 
employed, but without any extra sum in consideration of actual 
or expected profits ^ 

In the case of railways it is not practically possible to 
separate the general management of the machinery of con- 
veyance from the management of the roads over which it 
works^. But, as I have before observed, the case is different 
with ordinary roads and canals. Here the provision and 
management of the moveable instruments of conveyance has 
been generally left to .private enterprise, without any govern- 
mental control for economic purposes, except as regards the 
prices charged for the use of vehicles plying in the streets of 
towns. The ground for this latter exception lies in the great 
convenience to the consumer of a uniform and stable price: 
otherwise the use of hackney carriages would seem to be 
a commodity of which the value might be left to be deter- 
mined by open competition, as advantageously as the value 
of any other article. 

§ 4. The Post Office, ibc. The conveyance of letters is the 
department in which the advantages and success of govern- 
mental interference , are most generally admitted — ^with the 
exception, perhaps, of coinage. The reason is that, while the 
business is in the main of a routine kind, adapted to govem- 

^ As I shall presently point out, the same principled are applicable to other 
businesses besides those connected with transfer, provided they are of a kind that 
tend to become monopolies. It may be urged as a defect in the arrangement 
proposed that it would not give the company sufficient interest in the manage- 
ment of its business during the concluding part of the period. I think that 
there is some force in this objection; but that it might be obviated by a 
voluntary agreement between the government and the company, made at a ^te 
somewhat earlier than the termination of the legal independence of the 
company. 

* When railways were first introduoed« it was intended that the use of them 
should be made available to the carriages of private individuals. 
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mental agency, both the gain in convenience and the saving 
of labour secured by unity of management are specially great ; 
since the cost of carrying letters from office to office is but 
slightly increased by any increase in their number, while the 
reduction in the ratio of labour to utility in the work of 
distribution, obtained by the monopoly of it within each area 
of distribution, is very considerable. The saving through unity 
of management is less in the case of bulky or heavy parcels, 
since each additional parcel tends materially to increase the 
aggregate of carriage; but when a national machinery exists 
for the distribution of letters and light parcels, there seems a 
clear advantage in using it also for the distribution of larger 
parcels. 

Before I pass to consider the other dejmrtment of what 
I have called the machinery of transfer, — namely, exchange, — it 
may be convenient to notice a case of governmental interference 
which does not come under this head, but which in other 
respects has important economic afiSnities to the case of rail- 
ways : I mean the provision of light and water. The analogy 
consists in the fact that these commodities have to be brought 
to the consumers by means of a special kind of path (pipes, 
wires), which can only be constructed by obtaining the partial 
use of long strips of land; these must either (1) be public 
roads (as is ordinarily the case), or (2) be obtained by com- 
pulsory sale: so that in either case some degree of govern- 
mental interference would be indispensable. Further, the 
expense of constructing any such special paths of conveyance, 
in a town or any thickly inhabited district, would be to a 
great extent the same whether the consumers supplied by it 
were all the inhabitants of the district in question or only 
a scattered portion of them; hence the saving of cost ob- 
tained by keeping the whole supply of a certain area under 
one management is so great as to render a practical monopoly 
manifestly the most economic arrangement. On these grounds 
it is generally agreed that unrestricted competition, though it 
may be transiently useful, is not to be regarded as the normal 
condition of these branches of production: the issue is rather 
between governmental regulation and governmental manage- 
ment, and is to be decided, I conceive, in much the same way 
as the similar issue in the case of railways. 
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§ 5. Metallic Currency. The claims of the State to the 
monopoly of coining have been so generally admitted that the 
most uncompromising advocates of laieser faire have rarely 
thought it needful even to explain why they have not ques- 
tioned it: however, the abstract economic reasons for it may 
be stated as follows. In the first place, the ordinary advan- 
tage to the community from competition, in the way of im- 
proving processes of manufacture, is hardly to be looked for in 
the case of coin. It is the interest of the community that coins 
should be as far as possible hard to imitate, hard to tamper 
with, and qualified to resist wear and tear; but the person 
who procured the coin fix)m the manufacturer would not be 
adequately impelled by motives of self-interest to aim at securing 
excellence in these points, since he would, of course, want merely 
to pass the money, and not to keep it. 

Secondly, the admitted governmental duty of giving protec- 
tion against firaud would in any circumstances have to be 
performed with special vigilance in the case of coin, owing to 
the extremely transitory interest that each individual has in 
the quality of the money he uses ; and though this might con- 
ceivably be managed, if free coinage were allowed, by making 
it criminal to issue coins of the kind ordinarily used, containing 
less than the ordinary weight of metal ; still the prevention of 
fraud would be far more difficult than it is at present, when all 
coining is illegal and all coins of the same value are uniform 
in shape. 

A supplementary argument in favour of governmental 
coining — in the abstract^ — lies in the difficulty of otherwise 
securing a fair allotment of the loss through wear and tear 
of standard^ coins. The convenience of circulation would in 
any case lead to the establishment — ^by common agreement if 
not by governmental regulation — of an allowable margin of 
deficiency in weight : but coins reduced through wear and tear 
below this margin would ultimately have to be rejected: and 
it is obviously unfair that the consequent loss should fall on 
the individual who, in the passage of a coin from hand to 
hand, happens to possess it at the exact point of the process 

^ This advaatoge is not actaally seonred under onr present system. 

> •« Token” coins would, I suppose, be Qonvertible by the issuers on demand, 
like bank-notes. 
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of gradual attrition at which it falls below the accepted standard 
of weight. There seems, however, no effectual way of avoiding 
this result except that government should undertake the loss 
and regularly call inr light coin. 

It is to be noted that if coinage were left to private enter- 
prise, the expenses of producing coins would not really fall on 
the consumer : since, in feet, they would not fall on any one : 
they would merely have the effect of raising the exchange value 
of the coin proportionally above the value of the metal con- 
tained in it. Hence, primd /acia, the same result ought to be 
brought about, where coinage is monopolised by government: 
since, if government bears the cost, the public loses collectively, 
without any corresponding gain to the members of the com- 
munity. On the other hand, the advantages of gratuitous 
coinage are (1) that it guards against the danger of slight 
fluctuations in the value of coin relatively to bullion, through 
temporary over-coinage and stoppage of the mint ; and (2) that 
otherwise merchants engaged in foreign trade — ^where coin is 
merely used as certified bullion — would necessarily lose the 
mint charge in exporting the coins, and would, therefore, have 
to raise the price of foreign goods in order to transfer the loss 
to consumers. But I know of no evidence from experience to 
shew that danger (1) is considerable: and, as regards (2), there 
does not appear to be any general reason why foreign trade 
should be thus specially subsidised at the public expense; in 
fact, as Jevons urges, the argument rather shews the desirability 
of establishing an international currency, if it be possible. 

The general considerations, therefore, seem to be in fevour of 
defirajdng the whole cost of coining by reduction in the weight 
of the coins ; and, for the reason before given, this cost ought 
to include the loss through wear and tear, which should be borne 
by the calling in by government of the coins that have become 
t^ light through use — ^provided that fi*audulent removal of the 
metal can be adequately prevented. 

§ 6. So far we have considered (1) uniformity, and (2) 
protection against (a) fraud and (6) unequal incidence of loss 
from wear and tear, as the points at which government should 
aim in managing coinage. We have now to take note of 
another important characteristic of a good medium of exchange : 
t.a, stability in general purchasing power. Considerable fluctu- 
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ations in the value or general purchasing power of money are 
admitted to be an evil, from the disappointment of expectations 
that they cause, and the consequent uncertainty in calculating 
returns and remunerations, which is unfavourable to steady 
industry and careful trade ; we may, therefore, assume that it is 
desirable to guard against such fluctuations so far as this can 
he done effectively without causing worse evils. There are 
two distinct ways in which government may conceivably attain 
this end while keeping its currency on a metallic basis : either 
(1) by actually modifying the conditions of value of the metal 
used for standard coins, or (2) by measuring its changes in 
general purchasing power, and thus obtaining an ideal standard 
ifiree from the fluctuations in value of the material medium of 
exchange. We might distinguish (1) and (2) as the method of 
real, and the method of ideal, modification respectively. Let us 
consider the former first. 

Where the medium of exchange, legally available for 
jmying ordinary' debts of money, consists of coins of one 
metal and notes convertible into coin on demand, I know no 
means generally applicable for rendering its value more stable 
that could be recommended for the use of government. On the 
one hand, a tendency to rise in value could only be resisted by 
promoting the use of substitutes for coin : but it is not ordinarily 
in the power of government to do this, in an advanced industrial 
community, except so far as the use of such substitutes is 
actually reduced by legjil restrictions. In this latter case, no 
doubt some effect in the desired direction might be produced bj' 
removing or modifying the restrictions: thus in England the 
demand for gold coin might be to some extent lowered by 
allowing the use of one-pound notes ; but the effect of any such 
measure, adopted in a single country only, is not likely to be 
great. On the other hand, a fall in the purchasing power of gold 
coin might conceivably be counteracted by restricting coinage ; 
but as this would tend to reduce the standard coins to mere 
tokens, the remedy would be worse than the disease. 

I hold, however, that a material improvement in the 
prospects of stability of value of the medium of exchange may 

^ This is, debts that are beyond the small amount for which token coins are 
legal tender and that have not been contracted under the express condition of 
being paid in some other currency. 
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be obtained by the plan known as Bi-metallism ; by coining 
gold and silver freely and making them legal tender in unlimited 
amounts at a fixed ratio. In a former part of this work I have 
already explained how a combination of governments may — ^up 
to a certain point — maintain the concurrent use of gold and 
silver as currency at a fixed ratio of exchange, even when the 
conditions of supply and demand are such as would — ^if operating 
unchecked — cause them to be exchanged at a different ratio. 
To shew clearly the nature and extent of the force that such 
a bi-metallic union can exert, it will be convenient to dis- 
tinguish (a) the monetary demand of the combining com- 
munities from (6) the rest of the demand for the precious 
metals — whether this be the monetary demand of countries 
outside the union, or the industrial or rather non-monetaiy 
demand. We may call the former (a) the "rated” demand and 
the latter (6) the “unrated” demand, or the demand of the 
outside market. The force, then, by which the bi-metallic 
currency will tend to be maintained in effectual use — ^not- 
withstanding changes in supply and unrated demand tending to 
cause a market-ratio of exchange between the metals different 
from the governmental ratio — is the self-adaptation which will 
continually take place in the rated demand, counteracting the 
effect of such changes. When the outside conditions tend to 
make silver cheap, the rated demand will become a demand for 
more silver and less gold ; when they tend to make gold cheap, 
it will become a demand for more gold and less silver ; and this 
alternation will keep the market-ratio approximately identical 
with the mint-ratio, in accordance with the ordinary law of 
value as dependent on supply and demand ; and thus — ^provided 
that the tendency to divergence so counteracted is not too great 
or too prolonged — ^the currency will remain effectively bi-metallic, 
though it will be composed of the two metals in continually 
varying proportions. 

I lay stress on the nature of the force exercised, because bi- 
metallists have sometimes spoken as if legal interference had 
some power of bringing about the concurrent use of the metals 
at a fixed ratio otherwise than through the operation of the 
ordinary lau^ of supply and demand ; while their opponents have 
often spoken as if the action of governments in establishing a 
fixed ratio between gold and silver money was an attempt to 
B. p. B. 29 
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resist natural laws, which must therefore be foredoomed to 
£sdlure. Both these views seem to me misleading. On the one 
hand, though the fiat of government can no doubt determine, 
independently of any effect on the relative market values of 
gold and silver, that these metals when coined shall be legal 
tender at a fixed ratio, it cannot secure that they shall be 
concurrently used, except very transiently, unless it also deter- 
mines the ratio in the outside market; and the only way in 
which governments can act on this outside ratio is by changes 
in the monetary demand as above described, which of course 
tend to affect market value just in the same way as any other 
changes in demand would affect it. On the other hand, it 
seems to me clear, that if the monetary demand of the bi- 
metallic union be large relatively to the whole demand for the 
precious metals, the bi-metallic character of the currency may 
be effectually maintained in spite of very considerable fluctua- 
tions in the outside conditions influencing the market value of 
the metals; and that by thus maintaining it the governments 
no more attempt to override economic laws than a man attempts 
to override mechanical laws by erecting dams or dykes against 
floods. 

I will illustrate the process above described by a hypothetical 
case, which will at the same time shew how the effectiveness 
of the bi-metallic union will depend upon the proportion of the 
monetary demand that' it controls to the whole demand. Let 
us assume that there is a bi-metallic union of countries holding 
three-fourths of the whole stock of gold coin in use, which we 
will take to be £700,000,000 ; that when the union begins, the 
governmental ratio of gold to silver is that of the market, say 
1 : 15 J; and that three-eighths of the annual supply of gold 
goes to the bi-metallic mints, one-eighth being absorbed by 
the non-bi-metallic mints, and one-half by the non-monetary 
demand. Let us assume further, that when the union begins, 
the countries are increasing in wealth, and that the annual 
supply of gold and silver is just sufficient to keep their 
valu^ unchanged in relation to commodities generally. Now 
let us suppose that, other things remaining unchanged, the 
annual supply of gold falls fi’om £20,000,000 to £i5,000,000. 
Obviously the most that could be required to maintain the 
rated value of gold in the outside market would be that the 
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same supply as before, £12,500,000, should go to satisfy the 
outside demand ; but in fact slightly less than this will suffice, 
since the value of gold — and, therefore, under the bi-metallic 
Eystem, of silver also — ^will rise slightly in consequence of the 
decreased supply of gold, and this rise will cause a corresponding 
reduction in the unrated demand for both metals. This last 
effect will also involve a slight increase in the amount of silver 
brought to the bi-metallic mints. The bi-metallic currency 
will thus tend to have less gold in it than before in proportion 
to silver; but it will not, therefore, have positively less gold 
than before, since the supply that still comes to the bi-met^lic 
mints will more than suffice to make up for the loss through 
wear and tear of coins. And this state of things may be con- 
ceived to go on for an indefinite time without any tendency 
to deprive the bi-metallic currency of its gold, or to cause a 
divergence between mint-ratio and market-ratio; though of 
course the proportion of gold coin to silver will steadily decrease 
under the conditions supposed. 

If, however, we had inverted the supposed relation of the 
two monetary demands, — if we had supposed a bi-metallic mint 
absorbing, before the fall in production, only one-eighth of the 
annual supply, and non-bi-metallic mints absorbing three- 
eighths, — the change supposed must at once have decreased 
the stock of gold coin held by the bi-metallic countiy; and 
each succeeding year would diminish it further until the 
currency would become practically a mono-metallic currency of 
silver — with some gold coin probably circulating at a premium. 

Similar results would follow, mutatis mvtandis, if we supposed 
an increased supply of silver instead of a decreased supply of 
gold; in either case, the questions whether, and how long, the 
nominally bi-metallic currency can really maintain its character, 
must depend on the extent of the rat^ demand as compared 
with the outside demand, and on the magnitude of the changes 
that occur in the outside conditions determining the value of 
either metal. 

Supposing that the bi-metallic system is effectually main- 
tained, in the manner above explained, it will evidently have 
two effects : (1) it wiU keep the ratio of exchange between the 
metals approximately uniform, not only within but also outside 
the range of the bi-metallic union ; and (2) it will tend to make 

29—2 
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fluctuations in the standard of value less rapid and serious by 
ipreading the effect of any change in the conditions of supply of 
either metal over the whole aggregate of the world’s currency, 
instead of letting it operate solely on that part of the currency 
which is compo^ of the metal primarily affected\ The ad- 
vantages of (2^016 , 1 conceive, generally admitted: nor will the 
advantages q £ ( 1 ) be disputed, if we assume that both gold and 
silver are to continue to be extensively , used in the whole 
aggregate of civilised communities effectively united by inter- 
national trade : and at the present time the most eager mono- 
metallists do not appear to desire the universal adoption of a 
gold currency, at the risk of a great rise in the value of the 
medium of exchange. Indeed we may say that the trade of 
the world — even the internal trade of the British Empire — 
will in any case be carried on under what may be called, in a 
certain sense, " bi-metallic ” conditions : and that the practical 
issue, so fsir as inteimtional trade is concerned, lies not between 
mono-metallism and bi-metallism, strictly speaking, but between 
what we might call “ rated ” and " unrat^ bi-metallism.” 

If, then, the advantages of effectual bi-metallism be granted, 
the next point in a practical consideration of the scheme would 
be to estimate carefully the actual chance of maintaining it. 
But to frame such an estimate hcundly comes within the scope of 
the present treatise : since for this purpose, as we have seen, it 
is fundamentally important to determine the extent and dura- 
bility of the combination of governments which can reasonably 
be anticipated, as well as the extent of the monetary demand 
that they can control, as compared with the outside demand for 
the precious metals. I do not profess to deal with the strictly 
political aspect of this question, and, in a treatise that is primarily 
ooneomed with principles, it would be out of place to discuss fully 
even its economic aspect ; especially as the industrial world of 
which England is a part seems to me to have before it a difficult 
choice between different kinds of risk and inconveniences, the 

^ The two advantages mentioned in the text are those which appear to 
belong to the bi-metallic system independently of any forecast of the special 
eonditionR of production of the two metals. But in view of the unfavourable 
prospects of the future production of gold—mentioned in the next paragraph — 
some bi-metallists would lay still greater stress on the danger which a gold 
mono-metallic ocurrency involves of a fall in prices so great and prolonged as to be 
seriously injurious to trade and industry. 
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decision of which requires a very careful estimate of the economic 
quantities involved. I may, however, say that at present the 
balance of argument appears to me to on the side of bi- 
metallism ; provided that a stable combination can be effected 
— such as has been proposed— of England, the United States, 
Germany, and the countries forming the Latin Union. It must, 
indeed, be conceded to mono-metallists that if — as Soetbeer 
holds^ — the present consumption of gold in arts and manufieustures 
absorbs nearly three-fifths of the annual supply, then, considering 
the general reasons that we have for expecting the production 
of gold to grow hereafter more scanty and costly as compared 
with that of silver, any possible bi-metallic union has to fSme a 
serious risk of its currency coming to consist mainly of silver. 
On the other hand, the same causes that would bring about this 
result would, if there were no bi-metallic union, inflict on the 
industiy of the countries with a gold standard the serious evils 
of a great rise in the purchasing power of the medium of 
exchange: and, though our ideal aim should be simply to 
keep the value of this medium stable, it must be recognised 
that the economic evils of a rise in value are considerably 
greater than those of a fall in value ; since the latter change is 
on the whole favourable to the classes that are economically 
most important. Further, I think that the “ misery ” of having 
to use silver instead of gold is somewhat exaggerate by Ehiglish 
mono- metallists, especially when only an easily altered law 
prevents an Englishman from having the one-pound notes on 
which his Scotch fellow-countiymen seem to thrive. Nor is 
the extra cost of storing silver bank-reserves, and of transmitting 
silver bullion in payment of international debts, an evil of such 
magnitude that the mere risk of it should be held to be a con- 
clusive objection to bi-metallism. 

§ 7. But, as I have before said, it is possible to obviate the 
bad effects of great changes in the purchasing power of the 
medium of exchange, by a method altogether different from 
bi-metallism and from all other schemes that aim at actually 

^ Bee his **Matenftlien znr Erl&atemng und Beorthdlimg der wirthsoliaft- 
** lichen EdelmetallverhiUtnisBe” (1885). He estimates the gold product in the 
years 1881—1884 at 689,000 kilograms, and the amount oonsnmed in arts and 
manufactures— deducting old materials — during the same years at 860,000 
kflograms. 
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modifying the exchange-value of standard coin. We may allow 
the actual standard to fluctuate, and yet maintain a stable 
ideal standard by measuring and allowing for these fluctuations. 
The adoption of such a ^'tabular standard” is suggested 
by Jevons in his little book on "Money”‘ (c. xxv). He 
suggests that a permanent government commission might be 
"created, and endowed with a kind of judicial power. The 
" officers of the department would collect the current prices of 
" commodities in all the principal markets of the kingdom, and, 
" by a well-defined system of calculations, would compute from 
" these data the average variations in the purchasing power of 
"gold. The decisions of this commission would be published 
" monthly, and payments would be adjusted in accordance with 
" them. Thus, suppose that a debt of one hundred pounds was 
"incurred upon the 1st of July, 1876, and was to be paid back on 
"the 1st July, 1878; if the commission had decided in June, 1878, 
"that the value of gold had fallen in the ratio of 106 to 100 in 
"the intervening years, then the creditor would claim an increase 
"of 6 per cent, in the nominal amount of the debt. 

"At first the use of this national tabular standard might be 
"permissive, so that it could be enforced only where the parties 
"to the contract had inserted a clause to that effect in their con- 
" tract. After the practicability and utility of the plan had be- 
"come sufficiently demonstrated, it might be made compulsory, in 
"the sense that every money debt of, say, more than three months’ 
"standing, would be varied according to the tabular standard, in 
"the absence of an express provision to the contrary.” It is not 
intended that such a commission should take the prices of all 
commoditie^into account in their computation : but merely that 
they should take a considerable number of different commodities, 
chosen so as to be fairly representative of the whole mass. 

I concur with Jevons in regarding the scheme as theoretically 
sound, though I think that a considerable time would have to 
elapse before so unfamiliar a basis for pecuniary contracts would 
be likely to be voluntarily adopted to a sufficient extent to justify 
its formal establishment by government as the normal basis, any 
deviation from which must be expressly announced. I think also 

^ As Jevons is careful to explain, the soggestion of such a ** tabular standard’* 
as he advocates was first made by Joseph Lowe in 1822; and afterwards by 
G. Poolett Scrope in 1883. 
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that the inevitable theoretical imperfections of the process by 
which variations in the material standard would be measured 
would render it especially necessary to proceed with great caution 
in its practical application. As I have elsewhere' argued, it is 
impossible to determine with perfect precision the extent to 
which the general purchasing power of gold — or any other com- 
modity — has changed within a given period; in consequence of 
(1) the changes that take place in the relative quantities in 
which different articles enter into ordinary consumption, and (2) 
of the changes in quality of articles nominally the same, caused 
by the development of industry. I agree with Jevons that 
the inevitable element of inexactness thus introduced into the 
scientific computation of a tabular standard of value would not 
practically prevent us from securing by such a standard a higher 
degree of stability in the value of money-debts than could other- 
wise be obtained. But it would have the effect of making any 
plan adopted by such a commission as he proposes appear some- 
what arbitrary: and in carrying it out very delicate points would 
arise on which the decisions of the commission — when they came 
to involve large pecuniary interests — would be severely criticised. 
For example, if any important change in consumption rendered 
it necessary to reduce the importance of any commodity in the 
selected list, or even to substitute a new commodity, or if a 
question arose as to the right qmlity to be chosen in the case of 
an article of which there were different and varying qualities, — 
the immense power of determining gain or loss that the scheme 
would place in the hands of a few persons would, I fear, arouse 
much jealousy and distrust. I do not urge these objections as 
reasons for not carrying Jevons's suggestion into effect : I should 
be glad to see this done: but I do not think that we can 
reasonably regard it as a resource for dealing with present 
evils or risks, arising from changes in the purchasing power 
of gold*. 

' Book I. c. ii. § 3, pp. 71 to 73. 

^ Before leaying this subject, 1 ought to notice a combination of the method 
of bi-metallism with the method of the tabular standard, proposed by M. Leon 
Walras, which is certainly at once simple and ingenious, thotigh I cannot regard 
it as practicable. M. Walras proposes that there should be a union of govern- 
ments, similar to that contemplated by bi-metallists, which should have for its 
object not to maintain the unlimited coinage of gold and silver at a fixed ratio, 
but, while coining gold freely in unlimited amounts, to circulate along with it 
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§ 8. Paper Cufrency and Banking. The governmental 
monopoly of metallic currency has never, so &r as I know, been 
advocated by theorists — though in earlier ages it has been 
extensively used — as a source of public revenue : in fiwt, as we 
have seen, the practical question is rather whether it should be 
a source of expense to the nation. It is universally admitted 
that the alarm and disturbance to trade that would be caused, 
if government tried to gain by reducing the amount of metal in 
coins while keeping up their value by limitation of issue, would 
far more than outweigh any profit that might be made by the 
operation. It is agreed, therefore, that government ought to 
coin metal into standard coins fi*eely for all applicants, at a 
price at any rate not materially greater than the cost of coining. 
For similar reasons, it is agreed that the tempting source of 
gain offered by the power of issuing inconvertible notes should 
be at any rate reserved for an extreme crisis of national need. 
But it has often been maintained that the State ought to keep 
in its own hands the business of issuing notes convertible into 
coin on demand, with the view of deriving fix)m it a valuable 
contribution to the national income. And it is certainly true 

such an amount of silver coin as should be found to be from time to time 
necessary to keep the purchasing power of money approximately stable. This 
silver coin he calls ** billon regulateur,” intending it to have — ^like ordinary 
token coin — a value fixed in relation to the gold coin, and higher than that of 
the silver contained in it. The amount of such coin should be determined from 
time to time by an international statistical commission, which should have the 
function of ascei-taining at certain intervals the extent to which general prices 
had risen or fallen : and its coinage should be apportioned by agreement among 
the combining nations, according to the recommendations of this commission. 
Supposing such an agreement could be brought about and maintained, I think 
this system might prove as strong as the bi-metallic system proper to resist 
the disturbing force likely to be exercised on it by the expected scanty supply of 
gold ; while, so long as this result was brought about, this regulated supplement 
of silver might no doubt have an important effect in preventing or reducing 
fluctuations in the general purchasing power of mon^. But the problem of 
determining the varying amounts of silver coin necessary to prevent these 
fluctuations appears to me much more difficult and complex than it does to 
M. Walras ; since the effect on prices of a given addition to the amount of metal 
used for monetary purposes would vaiy very much according to the nature and 
efficiency of the banking system in different countries. And, since any serious 
mistake in the apportionment of silver coinage among the combining countries 
would render the country on which an excess of silver was imposed liable to a 
dram of gold, 1 think that the difficulties of forming and maintaining such an 
international agreement as M. Walras’ scheme requires would be quite in- 
superable — at least for a long time to come. 
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that by monopolising this part of the business of banking a 
government can practically borrow a considerable amount of 
capital at very low rate; m., at the cost of making and 
circulating *he notes, together with ordinaxy interest on the 
metal kept as a reserve in order to secure convertibility. This, 
however, does not prove that it is the interest of the community 
that such a monopoly should be exercised: there are many 
highly objectionable governmental monopolies which the State 
could easily cany on with considerable profit to the exchequer. 
What has to be shewn is either (1) that governmental manage- 
ment has some special advantages as compared with individual 
or associative management in this business: or at least (2) 
that, for some reason or other, the extra gain that bankers 
would make, if free issue of bank-notes were allowed, would not 
be transferred to the consumers by a more abundant and cheap 
supply of the conveniences of banking. As regards (2) it is, as 
we have seen, theoretically possible that this transfer might not 
take place : the extra gains might (a) be retained by the banks 
so fSsur as circumstances exempt them from competition, or (b) 
might divided among an excessive number of competing 
businesses, so as to reduce average profits but not charges. I do 
not, however, know any adequate grounds for supposing that 
these effects would occur ; or that competition would not operate 
in the normal way. 

As regards point (1), it certainly seems that the business 
of issuing notes and giving coin for them on demand is of 
the routine character suited to governmental management ; as 
admitting of being conducted safely under fixed rules, by which 
the amount of reserve to be kept is once for all deter- 
mined^: and a solvent government seems to have an impor- 
tant advantage — as compared with private enterprise pure and 
simple — in being able to provide more complete security at a 
smaller expense of reserve : partly from the generally greater 
stability of governments, partly because a government, in 
the last resort, can suspend payment and yet keep its notes 
current. And this completer security is important not only 
because the greater confidence that a safe currency inspires is 

^ I do not mean to aflirm that this is the most economical mode of con- 
ducting the bnsiness of issaing notes. As I shall presently explain, there are 
strong reasons for holding that a more elastic system would be mote economical. 
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likely to increase its general use; but especially for the 
protection of the poor and ignorant persons who would be 
unable to inquire into the circumstances of the different banks 
whose notes they accept. 

These reasons appear to me to weigh heavily against an 
absolutely unregulated issue : it seems, however, that adequate 
security might be provided for the ordinary note-holder^ by- 
merely placing private issues under strict governmental regula- 
tion, while still leaving to private enterprise the determination 
of the amount of notes and the proportion of reserve required 
from time to time. Thus — to adopt a suggestion made by Mr 
R. H. Patterson* — bank-notes might be issued hy government, 
but for any bank requiring them, without limit, subject only 
to the condition that their value should be covered by a 
deposit of government securities exceeding the nominal value 
of the notes by an amount sufficient to obviate any danger 
of loss from depreciation of the securities. The bank for 
which such notes were issued should be solely responsible 
for the payment of gold for the notes; but they should be 
legal tender until the bank stopped payment. Whenever a 
bank stopped payment, its deposited securities would be at 
the disposal of the government for the payment of the note- 
holders : the notes, in fact, would become practically a kind of 
exchequer bills ; and they would probably continue to circulate 
in this condition. But, even if they did not circulate, the 
ordinary note-holder would at anj^ rate suffer no serious loss 
from the collapse of the bank responsible for them. 

Supposing the value of any note to be secured, either in 
this way or by full governmental responsibility, there would 
seem to be no ground for prohibiting the issue of notes below 
a certain amount ; unless such issue should be found to carry 
with it inevitably a material increase of forgery, which the ex- 
perience of Scotland does not lead me to anticipate. Apart 
from this latter danger, the issue of small notes is, of course, 
an economic advantage to the bankers directly, and indirectly — 
we may assume — to their customers ; no less than the issue of 
notes for larger amounts is. 

^ I distinguish the ** ordinary note<holder*’ from the man of business who is 
chiefly liable to suffer from a financial crisis. 

^ Cf. Science of Finance^ o. zx. 
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But although it seems manifestly possible, by such a regula- 
tion as that above suggested, to protect the ordinary note-holder 
from material loss, I hardly think that this — or any other 
scheme for mere regulation of issues, as contrasted with absolute 
limitation through State monopoly — would adequately secure 
the result for which the commercial world is most keenly con- 
cerned, by providing a supply of good money in a financial crisis 
to fill the gap caused by a general collapse of credit. It maybe 
urged that, as things are, the agony point of such a crisis in 
London is reached by the Bank of England declining to lend 
even on government securities, and that the dread of this point 
has a certain tendency to realise itself, as it intensifies the 
earlier stages of the crisis ; and it may be thought that such a 
scheme as the above would remove this dread, as it would 
enable any bank to obtain legal tender by depositing its own 
government securities. And I should admit it to be quite 
possible that the pressure of a crisis might in this way receive 
timely relaxation, so that the crisis might pass off without 
reaching the worst stage; but I do not see how we can be 
assured that this would happen ; while if the worst stage were 
reached, if the crisis became panic, the weak side of the pro- 
posed system of legal tender notes would become manifest. 
Everyone would fear that the particular bank responsible for 
his notes might stop payment, and thereby reduce his notes to 
the condition of mere government debts, not immediately and 
certainly available for meeting liabilities ; there would, therefore, 
be a serious danger of a general run for gold, and general ruin. 
This danger is avoided under the existing system in England ; 
since no one is afraid of the insolvency of the issue department 
of the Bank of England, even when the limitations on issue 
in the Bank Charter Act of 1844 are temporarily suspended — 
as has been the case in the three chief crises that have 
occurred since 1844^ And it appears to me that only notes 
issued by government, or by a bank understood to be prac- 
tically secure of the support of government in the ultimate 
resort, would have the unique quality required to resist the 
worst storms of distrust that experience shews to be possible. 

§ 9. There seem to me, therefore, to be strong general 

^ The isHue department is required by the Act to keep gold corresponding to 
all the notes oironlated, beyond a certain minimum. 
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reasons for keeping the function of issuing notes — and of pro- 
viding a reserve of gold for their conversion — under the respon- 
sibility of government ; instead of merely regulating the issue 
on some such plan as that above proposed. If, however, we 
yield to these reasons and assume that it is desirable to have a 
monopolised issue of notes, sustained (in the last resort) by the 
credit and authority of government, in order to guard against the 
extreme perils of a panic, it is manifest that a step in govern- 
mental interference, beyond what we have so far expressly con- 
sidered, will become necessary. For in order that this end may be 
attained, in order that the abnormal issues of notes required in 
a panic may be properly managed, the government must under- 
take — directly or indirectly — not merely the function of buying 
gold with notes and redeeming notes with gold but also the 
function of lending notes on adequate security. Thus the depart- 
ment that issues notes must either (1) become a regular bank, 
or (2) be prepared to perform from time to time, in specially 
dilBScult circumstances, the most delicate and important part of 
the work of a bank, or (3) it must constitute, or enter into 
alliance with, some individual bank doing ordinary banking 
business, and entrust these duties to its management. The 
third of these courses seems the best ; since, in the first place, 
the business of lending money on credit does not seem to be 
generally more suitable to governmental management than any 
other branch of commerce ; rather it would seem to require the 
close and keen observation of the state of trade generally, and 
of individual traders, which it is the special advantage of private 
enterprise to call forth. And, secondly, a department that had 
no regular banking business at ordinary times would hardly be 
likely to have the knowledge and trained skill required for 
solving correctly difficult problems of banking at special crises ; 
it would have to depend on the advice of outsiders, liable to be 
biassed by urgent private interests. But even the establishment 
of a bank in special connexion with — though not a department 
of — government tends to produce very important incidental 
effects on the banking system of the countiy. The unique 
security that such a governmental bank affords to depositors 
gives other banks an inducement to use it for the custody of 
their reserves; money lodged with the governmental bank is 
thought as safe as money in a strong box, and less troublesome; 
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transfers of sums in its books are a very convenient mode of 
settling accounts among banks; and thus bankers slide naturally 
into the '' one>reserve s}rstem ” that actually exists in England 
It must be admitted, I think, that this system, increasing as it 
does the instability of the vast edifice of credit that is supported 
on a small basis of gold, renders the danger of crisis and 
panic proportionally greater ; that is, the very need, of which 
the existence (as we have seen) forms the main justification for 
governmental interference with banking, must be partly at- 
tributed to that interference itself. On the other hand, the 
same interference must to an equal extent be credited with the 
merit of the system, which lies in its economy: it enables a 
vast banking business to be transacted at a small expenditure 
in metallic reserve; and, therefore, those critics of our Bank Act 
of 1844, who complain of the large amount of gold lying idle in 
the vaults of the Bank of England, ought at any rate to recog- 
nise that the aggregate expense incurred by the community in 
keeping gold is less than it would probably be with a s}rstem 
of fi*ee banking, under which the leading banks (at any rate) 
would be likely to keep each its own reserve. 

This does not of course prove that the metallic reserve 
acttlally kept under the English system might not be safely 
reduced ; or that it might not be turned to better account, if 
the connexion between the government and what we have 
called the “ governmental bank” were established on a different 
plan. Indeed it seems evident that if the Bank of England 
had full discretion in determining the proportion of reserve to 
notes issued, it would at least have the power of performing its 
functions in a manner more advantageous to the community 
than at present. To shew this we will suppose that the Bank is 
now keeping practically^ about eleven millions of metallic r^erve 
to meet the liabilities of the banking department, and about ten 
millions more to meet those of the issue department. Under 
the present strict regulation of the issue department this latter 
reserve cannot be used for banking purposes, so that its 
existence does not give any additional strength to the banking 
department ; hence any given drain of gold acts on the banking 

^ Of course the reserve in the banking department actually consists mainly 
of notes ; but the result is practically that stated in the text, since gold corre* 
spondmg to these notes is kept in the issue department. 
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reserve with much greater force than it would ordinarily exercise 
if the Bank were left free to treat the two reserves as one. 
Hence it would seem that if the Bank were unfettered, the rate 
of discount would ceteris paribus be decidedly less liable to be 
affected by slight and transient movements of gold than is now 
the case ; so that the rapid and large fluctuations in interest, 
which are recognised as a bad result of our existing system, 
would be reduced, other things being the same. On the other 
hand, it is bold to assume that other things would remain 
the same: or rather — for the present reserve may be too 
large — that the Bank would take all due precautions to avoid 
the risk of having to suspend pa 3 rments. Indeed, when we 
consider merely from an abstract point of view the proposal to 
give a particular joint-stock company an exclusive privilege of 
issuing notes the value of which will, in the last resort, be sus- 
tained by the authority of government, without subjecting its 
exercise of this privilege to any governmental control whatsoever, 
it certainly appears a very hazardous measure. If we suppose 
the Bank to he governed by the vulgar desire of private gain, it 
will, in determining the proportion of notes to reserve, consider 
the risk to itself and not the risk to the community ; and though 
the danger to itself from an inadequate reserve would be serious, 
it would be less than in the case of an ordinary bank — since we 
have supposed that government would, in the last resort, inter- 
vene to sustain the currency of the notes. 

It remains to consider briefly whether, supposing that there 
is a legally determined normal limit of the uncovered note- 
issue, it is desirable that the relaxation of this restriction should 
be only obtainable — as in England — by irregular governmental 
interference, or that it shall be regularly purchasable by the 
Bank. If the price of the relaxation were placed sufficiently 
high, if (e.gf.) the Bank had to pay 5 per cent, for any excess over 
the normal amount of uncovered note-issue, the difference between 
the two plans would seem to be chiefly political rather than 
economical : neither resource would be brought into play except 
in an extreme emergency, but the latter would have the 
advantage of avoiding the bad constitutional precedent set by 
an irregular suspension of a law. The latter measure would, 
however, work very differently, if the price paid were so small 
that the extra issue could be counted on as an ordinary mode 
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of relieving the pressure on the money-market ; such a regula- 
tion would, I think, be an awkward combination of control and 
freedom: just when the Bank’s relations with the commercial 
world became most difficult and delicate, the responsibility for 
yielding to the pressure for loans would be partly taken off its 
shoulders by what would appear to be express governmental 
provision for extended issue. 

I have said that that part of an ordinary banker’s function 
which consists in lending money to traders and other employers 
of capital is not a business in which governmental management 
is likely to have any special advantage. On the other hand, as 
a borrower of money the government of a well-ordered and 
prosperous community is able to give a higher degree of security 
to its creditors than even a large joint-stock company can do. 
Hence governmental agency is specially adapted for taking 
charge of the savings of persons, to whom security is generally 
of more importance than high interest, whether such savings 
t^e the simple form of depositing money, or the more compli- 
cated form of pajnnent for life-insurance, purchase of annuities, 
&c. Moreover there are particular departments of the business 
of lending, where the risk may be reduced to a small amount, 
which appear, from their routine character, to be not ill-suited 
to governmental management. Thus there seems to be no par- 
ticular reason why government should not lend money on the 
security of land, as I shall presently notice ; or even, for short 
periods, on moveable pledges, provided they are of a kind such 
that their value can without difficulty be approximately ascer- 
tained and is not likely to change materially in a short time: 
and in fact experience^ renders it probable that, by establishing 
a governmental monopoly of pawnbroking, loans can be re- 
muneratively made to the poor on easier terms than open 
competition would enable them to secure. There is the further 
argument for such a governmental monopoly that it consider- 
ably decreases the difficulty of preventing pawnbrokers from 
becoming practically receivers of stolen goods®. 

§ 10. I pass to notice certain important cases in which the 

^ See statistics given in an article on Pawnbroking at Home and Abroad^ by 
the Rev. W. Edwards, in the Nineteenth Century^ June, 1881 — observing, how- 
ever, that the Monts-de-Pi4t4 in France are only partially self-supporting. 

' ^ The distributional arguments for these measures wUl be noticed in c. vii. 
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interference of government has been widely exercised and still 
more extensively solicited partly in the interest of production ; 
but also largely with a view to other ends — ^the relief of distress, 
the increase of political security and stability, the amelioration 
of the moral or intellectual condition of large classes of citizens, 
or the attainment of certain ideal aims of social human progress. 
The departments to which 1 refer may be briefly indicated by 
the names Education, Emigration, and Land-tenure; the last 
two being to some extent connected. I shall here consider them 
merely from a productionai point of view. 

Of these departments the first is undoubtedly the most 
important, if we take the term in an extended sense, to include 
all institutions or regulations for the promotion of culture, 
either of adults or of children. I have l^fore observed, that — 
though the same machinery may partly serve the two pur- 
poses — still the principles on which government intervenes in 
the education of chilcfren are importantly different from those 
upon which its assistance is claimed for the intellectual improve- 
ment of adults. From the fundamental assumption of the 
system of natural liberty, that a man is the best guardian of his 
own interests, it by no means follows that he is the best guardian 
of his children’s interests ; and, in fact, in the freest of modem 
communities, it is found necessary to sustain by legal sanctions 
the parent’s obligation to provide even for the material wants of 
his children. It is, therefore, no contravention of natural liberty 
— so far at least as it is maintained in the interest of production — 
to secure them a minimum of education by the same legal com- 
pulsion. But the expense of this education, if not artificially 
reduced by pecuniary md from government, would — in almost 
any civilised society — ^be so serious a burden on the poorest 
class, that it would be practically impossible to make the com- 
pulsion universal : and, as was before pointed out, the community 
derives an economic gain' from the education of its younger 
members — so far as they are thereby rendered more efficient 
labourers — which the self-interest of private employers can- 
not be relied upon to provide, owing to the difficulty of 
appropriating the advantage of the increased efficiency. Hence 

^ It may be observed that a oertain portion of this gain to the commanity 
will tend to appear as a definite national gain to the national esoheqaer, in 
consequence of the increased taxes paid hj the more productive 'abourers. 
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a national provision for education may to some extent be con> 
sidered and justified as a measure for improving national 
production. The instruction, however, that is made compulsoiy 
and artificially cheap on this principle should be strictly confined 
to imparting aptitudes of incontestoble utility to industry ; and 
whatever it is made universally obligatory to acquire should, of 
course, be universally useful. 

But further : there may be the same general economic justi- 
fication for cheapening by governmental aid the special training 
required for skilled labour, as there is for cheapening elementary 
general education ; that is, the community may gain an adequate 
return for its expenditure in the greater abundance and better 
quality of the skilled labour so provided. The argument would 
hold, independently of any assumption that natural liberty is 
not likely to provide the right kind of training for those who 
can afford to pay for it. In fact, however, this assumption has 
been very generally made by those who have defended or 
solicited the intervention of modem governments in the prepa- 
ration for various trades and professions. Even in the case of 
the lower kinds of skilled labour, it is widely held that the 
traditional custom of learning a trade by apprenticeship — 
t.s., by mere practice and the casual intermittent instruction 
that persons engaged in the work can find time to give to 
begiimers — has actually led to very unsatisfactory results ; that 
the skill thus acquired tends to be mechanical and unprogressive, 
and not even so cheap as it appears, owing to the long time 
spent in its acquisition : and that, therefore, it is a socially remu- 
nerative employment of public money to organise and artificially 
chea|Km systematic technical instruction ^ In the case, again, 
of the higher kinds of skill required for what are called the 
learned professions, the incapacity of ordinary persons to judge 
of such skill has been generally acknowledged as a ground for 
governmental interference to ensure a certain degree of com- 
petence in recognised members of these professions : and most 
civilised governments have not been content to secure this by 
requiring certain examinations to be passed by such persons; 
they have also given salaries to teachers appointed to impart 
the necessary knowledge at a low charge, in universities or other- 

^ Thii view has gained ground eoneidnably in England, since the publication 
—in 1888— of the first edition of this treatise. 
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wise. A modem university, however, is not merely an institu- 
tion for imparting special kinds of knowledge for professional 
purposes; it has also the function of advancing knowledge 
generally and facilitating its acquirement by students whose 
aims are purely scientific. This speculative pursuit of know- 
ledge is to a l^ge extent — and to an extent incapable at any 
given time of being definitely determined — ^indirectly usefiil to 
industry; and since, as was before noticed, its results cannot 
usually be appropriated and sold, there is an obvious reason for 
remunerating the labour required to produce these results, and 
defra3dng the expenses incidental to the work, out of public 
funds, — at any rate if a provision adequate for the purpose is 
not available fi*om private sources. 

Besides oral instruction, in modem times, access to books 
is a most important means of spreading and advancing know- 
ledge. Libraries, indeed, are among the essential instruments 
of academic teaching ; but, as has been strikingly said, a library 
apart from oral instruction is ifeelf a cheap university. The 
institution of free libraries and museums supported at public 
expense is perhaps most frequently advocated, just as a national 
provision for elementary or higher education is, from a distribu- 
tional point of view, as a harmless and salutary form of com- 
munism ; still the great indirect advantage that the community 
gains through the general spread of intelligence, and especially 
through facilitating the acquirement of knowledge by exception- 
ally gifted persons, is at any rate an important consideration 
from the point of view of production. And even in the case of 
galleries and museums of Art this consideration comes in to 
some extent, so far as artistic cultivation improves artistic 
production. 

Before leaving this subject it should be observed that by far 
the most extensive application of public funds to the culture of 
adults, in most modem European communities, consists of a pro- 
vision for religious worship and instruction. It would, however, 
be obviously incongruous to dwell on this in the present con- 
nexion : and in fact the interference of the State for this purpose, 
considered from a purely secular point of view, is rather to be 
justified on account of the value of the clergy as “spiritual 
“ police ”, — that is, from the indirect aid given by them to the 
necessary governmental function of preventing crime. 
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§ 11. I pass to consider the interference of government 
in order to promote or regulate the migration of human beings 
from densely populated districts to others that are wholly or 
partially unoccupied. Such interference has sometimes been 
prompt^ by considerations not primarily economic; thus the 
colonisation of a region forcibly annexed, or unable to resist 
the intrusion of strangers, has been fostered in order to &cilitate 
or confirm a conquest of territory : on the other hand, in some 
countries the immigration of foreigners generally, or of persons 
of alien race or religion, has been prohibited or hampered, 
in order to protect the native civilisation from the intrusion of 
subversive elements ; elsewhere, again, immigration of a certain 
kind has been encouraged in the interests of morality and 
social well-being — as {e.g,) when female immigration has been 
promoted to prevent a great inequality of the sexes in a new 
colony. The grounds and limits of such kinds of interference 
it is beyond my province to discuss : and the same may be said 
of the measures now taken by our government to secure the 
sea-worthiness of ships, and the sufficiency of their supply of 
provisions, water, medicine, &c.; since these latter regulations 
belong to the class of interferences for other than strictly 
economic ends, which were briefly surveyed in the preceding 
chapter. Confining ourselves to such governmental encourage- 
ment or control of emigration as has been undertaken or recom- 
mended on distinctly economic grounds, we may regard it 
generally as a case closely parallel to that of education, which 
we have just been considering : the principle of either kind of 
interference is that there is a possible gain to the community 
— which laiss&t' faire is not likely to realise — through the in- 
crease of the efficiency of certaiil labourers, in the one case 
by developing their personal aptitudes, in the other by placing 
them in more favourable outward circumstances. In the case 
of emigration, however, the distribution of this common gain 
among the various classes of persons affected usually admits 
of being somewhat more definitely foreseen than in that of 
education. If the benefit consisted exclusively in an increase 
of income to the emigrants themselves, it would hardly, I con- 
ceive, be proposed to defray their expenses out of the general 
taxes. But this supposition is very unlikely to be realised 
in practice. In the ^t place, supposing the region of immi- 

30—2 
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gration and that of emigration to have the same government, 
the increased taxes subsequently paid by the immigrants would 
generally yield the public a certain return on the cost of con- 
veying them; against this, however, we have to set the in- 
creased expenditure required for the adequate fulfilment of 
the functions of government towards the immigrants in their 
dhanged circumstances; and since it is generally reasonable to 
suppose that a certain portion of the assisted immigrants would 
have come at their own expense if they could have got no aid 
from government, it would only be in very special circum- 
stances that the increment of taxes really due to the outlay 
of government in assisting them would amount to full interest 
on the outlay. But generally speaking, when emigration is 
successful, measurable advantages accrue from it, over and 
above this increment of taxation, to other members of the 
community or to the community as a whole. 

Here it is important to distinguish (1) the advantages 
gained by persons who employ the immigrating labourers, 
(2) the gain of those who exchange products with them, either 
as ultimate consumers or for purposes of trade and production, 
and (3) the relief obtained ^m overcrowding. In England, 
extensive schemes of governmental aid to emigration have often 
been strongly supported with a view to this last-mentioned 
benefit ; but there is an obvious danger that the relief obtained 
by any one such measure would be merely temporary, and, if 
the aid were continually renewed, would produce comparatively 
little remedial effect, since it would operate mainly as a partial 
removal of the checks that normally keep down population in 
an overcrowded district. Nor can even temporaiy relief from 
overcrowding be thus secured, if free immigration is allowed 
into the district frern which emigration is being promoted; 
unless the overcrowding has forced the remuneration of labour 
there to a level clearly below that of all other districts from which 
immigration thither is possible. Hence any large supply of 
governmental funds to emigrants, considered merely as a relief 
to the pressure of population in the region of emigration, is only 
to be recommended as an exceptional eleemosynary measure, in 
case of unexpected and abnormal distress. On the other hand, 
during the long sway of the "Colonial Policy’’ that Adam Smith 
assailed, the chief advantage derived by the mother-country 
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from colonisation was generally understood to consist in the 
extension of trade that it brought about; and no doubt this 
gain, if the colony flourishes, is generally likely to be in the 
long run considerable^; but it can rarely be sufficiently certain 
and definite to render it anything like a profitable outlay for 
a community to send out colonists at the public expense, for 
the sake of the profit of their trade to the mother-countiy. 
There remains, as the clearest economic gain resulting from 
emigration to others besides the emigrants, that which accrues 
to the owners of land and employers of capital in the region 
of immigration ; the resources of this region being supposed to be 
so far undeveloped, that considerable additions to the labour and 
capital employed in it may be made, with an increasing rather 
th^ diminishing return to both. At first sight this would 
seem to be a reason for leaving the business of introducing emi- 
grants to the private enterprise of the landowners and capitalists 
who might obtain a full return for it in labour; but there is a 
serious obstacle to private enterprise in the uncertainly of the 
profit on such outlay to any individual capitalist, owing to the 
difficulty of enforcing labour-contracts for a considerable term 
of years — especially in a very thinly inhabited country — ^without 
introducing something like temporary serfilom. Hence, sup- 
posing all such serfdom — even of criminals or men of lower 
race — to be excluded on moral or political grounds, the inter- 
vention of the public purse is likely to be necessary for the 
effective introduction of the required labour. 

§ 12. This intervention will be fru^ilitated, if the unoccupi^ 
lands of the region of immi^tion are owned by the community, 
so that the sale or lease of them supplies a fund fix>m which the 
expense of importing colonists may be defirayed. And in frict 
(as I before noticed) the question of governmental aid to 
immigration has had a close historical coimexion with the 
regulation of the acquisition of land in a new country. Here 
the theoretical problem of determining the grounds and limits 
of legitimate interference is complicated by a peculiar diffi- 
culty of deciding what is, and w^t is not, interference; or, 

^ The extent of the gain, as Merivale points pot, will be yery different in 
different eases ; it is ooneeivable that large nnmbers of emigrants may be settled 
and eomfortably maintained in a oolonj, where the net prodooe exported is yet 
eomparatively insignificant* Cf. On CoUmtsaium, Leotores ix. and xiii. 
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to put it otherwise, what precise action on the part of the 
government would strictly conform to the principles of natural 
liberty. At first sight it may seem that in new countries, as 
Merivale^ argues, “the ‘natural* course of settlement is that 
“ which would take place, not if land were sold at the sum which 
“ it will fetch, but if it were granted away without any purchase 
“at all. Free grant is the natural system: deviations firom 
“it... produce artificial, though perhaps very useful, eflects.” 
But this view seems to me to overlook the peculiar character- 
istics of property in land which render it impossible or mani- 
festly unreasonable for government to act on the simple 
principle of securing it to the first occupant. In the first 
place, how shall we determine the extent of occupation? It 
cannot be siiid that a man is to be understood to occu[)y what 
he is able to use, because the “ use” of land by any indiWdual may 
vary almost indefinitely in extent, diminishing proportionally 
in intensity, — e.gr., it would be absurd to let any individual claim 
possession of the whole ground over which he could hunt, as 
against another who wishful to use it for pasturage : but if so, 
ought the shepherd, again, to have possession as against a would- 
be cultivator, or a cultivator as against a would-be miner'* Even 
if we confine our attention t<» one kind of use, similar difficulties 
occur: there is no natural and obvious definition of the quantity 
of pastoral land useful for a given number of sheep or cattle, or 
of the quantity of tillage-land suitable for a given amount of 
labour — especially where the kind of tillage most immediately 
profitable is that which exhausts the soil — or, again, of the 
amount that a miner may legitimately claim. The settlement 
of these questions must in any case require the intervention of 
government: but, apart from these difficulties of detiiil, the 
general principle of allowing coinj)lete })roperty rights to the 
first occupant does not seem ])roperly apj)licablc to land. For the 
economic ground on which this jural principle is based, in the 
case of the produce of hunting, fishing, and other occupjitions by 
which things become property that have hitherto b€*en una})pro- 
priated, is that the labour of search and pursuit thus receives its 
natural remuneration, without which there would be no adequate 
inducement to perform it: but no such labour is requirefl in 


^ On Colonisatim (edition of 1861), Lecture xiv. p. 416. 
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the case of ordinary land in a new country ; there is no advan- 
tage to the community in allowing the first comer to appropriate 
it gratuitously to-day, if someone else is likely to come to-morrow 
who wll be willing to pay for it. 

It seems, in short, that if land before it is occupied has a 
miirket- value, the competition of the market is the “natural” 
method of determining what individual is to possess it, the price 
thus obtained belonging naturally to the community; and hence 
that — to realise natural liberty — government must undertake 
the businass of owning it, so far at least as to iurange for selling 
it in the most economical way. Nor can it even be laid down 
that this ownership should be as brief as possible, and should 
be transferred at once by sale to the highest bidder. Indeed, 
it is obvious that if more than a certain limited amount of land 
were ofiered for sale at once, at whatever price it would fetch, 
the value of it would fall so low that the practical effect would 
be nearly the same as if gratuitous occuimtion were allowed: 
and if it be said that it should only be sold to those who can 
really use it, the before-mentioned difficulties arising from the 
great variations in intensity of use recur in a different form, — 
e,g,, a wealthy shepherd could use a large province at the rate 
of 100 sheep per square mile, which is taken to be the canying 
capacity of pastoral land in Queensland; but it would be ob- 
viously unreasonable to let him have a province for private 
property at a nearly nominal price, if in a few years the progress 
of colonisation is likely to give large parts of the same land 
a substantial value for agricultural purposes. Bather it is clear 
that where land is likely to be in demand both for agricultural 
and pastoral use, the claims of the different uses can only be 
fairly adjusted by allowing the shepherd a temporary occupancy 
of land that is not yet required for agriculture. 

I conclude, therefore, that government is acting most in 
accordance with the principles of natural liberty if it allows the 
alternative of sale or lease, and the terms of either, to be decided 
by purely commercial considerations, merely endeavouring to 
make the best bargain for the community. But if so, it may be 
fairly argued that on strictly commercial principles, land ought 
only to Ite sold at a price that will include the present value of 
the future increment of value which the land as a whole is 
likely to receive from the increased numbers and wealth of the 
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persons residing on it. It certainly appears that if, as seems 
probable, individuals are not sufficiently interested in remote 
and doubtful gains to rate this prospective increment at its true 
value, at any rate during the earlier stages of the economic life 
of a colony, government ought, during this first period, not to 
sell the land at all, but only to let it on lease. On the other 
hand, we have to consider that it may be even financially more 
advantageous for the community to sacrifice immediate gain to 
the end of promoting immigration by offering absolute ownerahip 
to bond fide settlers : and actually, in the colonisation of England, 
the greatest coloniser among modem communities, the financial 
interest of the community has been generally subordinated to 
this latter end. 

The most obvious way of attracting settlers is by freely 
granting land, or selling it at low prices, in such portions 
and under such conditions as are thought likely to secure 
the actual cultivation of the land. This, in fact, is sub- 
stantially the same thing as paying a part of the exjienses 
of the transfer of emigrants out of national funds, provided 
the emigrants are of the class that would in any case buy 
and cultivate land; since it obviously makes no difference to 
such an emigrant whether it is the cost of his journey or the 
cost of his purchase of land that is artificially cheapened at the 
public expense. In practice, however, this system, in the form 
in which it prevailed generally in the English colomes during 
the eighteenth centuiy and the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, was not effectually guarded from being perverted to 
the profit of speculators^; and the system that has been more 
recently adopted of making the benefit offered to settlers to 
consist more in the deferring of payment than in the lowering 
of price seems in every way preferable. 

A different and more elaborate plan of promoting emigration 
through the sale of unoccupied lands, which we may call the 
Wakefieldian system*, was urged upon the English government 

1 For example, in Lower Canada, the regulations restrioting to a compara- 
tively small number of acres the amount that could be granted to a single person 
were so effectually evaded that 1,425,000 acres were made over to about 60 
individuals during the government of Sir A. Milne (see Merivale, Lecture xv.). 

* The influence of Gibbon Wahefleld on Englidi Colonisation deserve^ 
occupies an important place in the history of political and economic specnlatioD, 
no less than in that of English colonial policy : but it seems to be a matter of 
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by the Colonisation Society from 1880 onwards, and partially 
carried into effect for a limited period in some of our Australasian 
colonies. It will be observed that the immigration encouraged 
by the system of free grants or low prices is that of labourers 
who intend, and are expected, to become culti>raton; of their 
own land at once. Now it was believed by Wakefield and his 

oonsiderable diflBenlty to ascertain exactly the fundamental principles or charac- 
teristics of his system. Thus Mill {Political Ecottomy, Book v. c. xi. §14) represents 
it as an essential point in Wakefield’s system that it promotes concentration of 
settlements, since ** by diminishing the eagerness of agricnltaral specnlators to add 
** to their domain, it keeps the settlers within reach of each other for purposes of 
** oo-operation.” But it would seem that the ** uniform price” on which Wake- 
field insisted — as compared with the varying price that would result from sale by 
auction — would tend against concentration, by increasing the settler’s induce- 
ment to select land for its fertility rather than for its situation. And Wakefield 
himself {View of the Art of CoUmUatiott^ Letter lxvui.) expressly disclaims any 
wish to promote concentration of settlements, provided that combination and 
constancy of labour are secured to each settler by an abundant supply of hired 
labourers. ** With respect to the choice of land for settlement,” he writes, **the 
** settlers must be the best judges...! would if possible open the whole of the 
** waste land of the colony to intending purchasers., dispersion or concentration 
**is a question of locality alone.” Again, it^was not really an essential part of 
Wakefield’s own scheme that the proceeds of the sale of lands should be devoted 
to the support of emigration; though most writers on tlie subject seem to regard 
this as quite fundamental to it. Mr Merivale even speaks of this (Oa Coloni- 
sariou. Lecture xiv.) as ** the great discovery of Mr Wakefield” ; and at the same 
time, while emphasising its practical value, urges as a theoretical objection 
against Wakefield’s system that while the ** sufficient priue” of which he habitu- 
ally spoke had to serve two purposes, — (1) that of restraining labourers for a 
sufficient, and not more than sufficient, time from the acquisition of land, and (2) 
that of keeping up the supply of labourers by gratuitous importation, — it was 
nowhere shewn that the price adequate for the one purpose might not be either 
more or less than adequate for the other. But in Wakefield’s own treatise this 
second purpose is treated, in the most express and emphatic language, as merely 
secondary and incidental. “So completely,” he says (Letter liv.), **is the 
“ production of revenue a mere incident of the price of land, that the price ought 
“ to be imposed — if it ought to be imposed under any circumstances — even 
“though purchase-money were Uirown away”; the decisive ground for it 
being, as was explained in the preceding letter, that if only all labourers werq 
under the necessity of remaining labouimrs, it would be ** possible and not difficult 
“ for capitalists to enforce contracts for labour made in the mother-country,” as 
“ the temptation of the liUboorer to quit the employer who had brought him 
“to the colony would be no longer irresistible.” In these oiroumstanoes tibe 
plft.Ti of doftling with waste lands that was temporarily carried out in the 
Australian Colonies cannot properly be called Wakefield’s scheme : since, 
as he leiteratedly affirmed, his **suffioient price” was never really tried, and 
tbia was his cardinal point. But since the plan actually adopted was due to the 
Influence of Wakefield and his friends, and bore a certain resemblance to his 
scheme, I have still ventured to speak of it as ** Wakefieldian.” 
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followers that the labour of immigrants so attracted tended to 
lose materially in efficiency through want of co-operation; so 
that it would be a distinct gair' to production if they were to 
a large extent prevented from buying land and thefr labour 
were organised under the direction of capitalist employers. The 
characteristic principle, then, of the Wakefieldian system was 
that it aimed at attracting such Cf*»i»italist employee by pro- 
viding them with labourers willing to work for hire. With this 
aim it was proposed to sell land at a price so high that the 
mass of immigrants would not for some years afford to buy 
enough to become cultivators on their own account ; and at the 
same time to devote the whole, or a fixed and substantial part, 
of the proceeds of such sale^ to the importation of immigrants, 
so that the immigrating capitalists might always find an ade- 
quate supply of hired labour ready to hand. The partial at- 
tempt that was made to carry^ out this system in our Australian 
colonies, for the 15 or 20 years from 183() onward, had, in the 
opinion of competent judges, an important degree of success’. 
And the fact that it was afterwards abandoned is hanily evi- 
dence that it ultimately failed ; since its abandonment may be 
probably attributed to the mere desire of obtaining land on 
easier terms generally felt by the labouring claas, whose influence 
over colonial administration became preponderant when self- 
government with universal suffrage was granted to the colonies. 

§ 13. From considering the principles of governmental in- 
terference with land in an early stage of a country’s develop- 
ment, let us pass to examine briefly the economic reasons for 
continuing such interference when this stage has been jjassed, 
and the country has been fully occupied. We may conveniently 
divide this question into two' parts : asking, first, under what 
limitations land should be allowed to pass into private owner- 
ship ; and, secondly, why and how far, after this transition has 
taken place, government should still exercise a special contix)! 
over this particular kind of property. As regards the first 
question, it is obvious that such portions of land as are mani- 
festly more useful to the community when thrown freely open 
to common use should be retained in public ownership, and 
under governmental management: e.^r., roads, navigable rivers 


^ Cf. Merivale, Leotare xiv., and Cairnes, Political Essays^ Essay i. 
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and inland lakes, natural harbours, public parks, commons, &c. 
So, again, there are strong reasons, discussed in the e^irlier part 
of this chapter, why the land required for railroads or other 
similar monopolies should not be allowed to pass, except tem- 
porarily, out of public ownership : and a general right should 
be reserved of taking back fixim private owners any land that 
may be needed for public uses, paying for it its market- value as 
determined independently of such need together with a certain 
“compensation for disturbance” in consideration of the special 
utility that it may be fairly assumed to have for its owner. 
This right has been extensively exercised in recent times in the 
construction of railways, and is now generally recognised in the 
most advanced communities. Further, it is quite possible to 
allow the surface of the soil to pass completely into private 
hands, while reserving to the community the rights of property 
in certain of the minerals contained in it; and, in fact, some 
reservations of this kind are found in the codes of some of the 
most advanced communities \ The chief argument for such 
reservations, from the point of view of production, is that the 
owner of the land, whether engaged in the business of agriculture 
or not, may very likely not be the pei’son best qualified either to 
ascertain the presence of minerals hidden some way below the 
surface, or to decide whether their extraction will be remunera- 
tive; so that production will gain if the right of discovering 
and working them — with due compensation to the owner for the 
loss of the land thus rendered useless for agriculture — be allowed 
to members of the community generallj"* In special cases, 
however, governmental management of mines may be expedient 

^ Even in England, where thie kind of interference is at its minimnm, gold 
and silver mines are legally reserved to the Crown. 

^ In Prussia, for instance, according to the mining law of 1865 anyone 
wishing to bore or dig (schurfen) for any of the minerals to which this ** mining- 
“freedom” (Berg-bau-freiheit) extends must be pei-mitted to do so under con- 
dition of paying adequate compensation, provided that the operation is not 
carried on in certain specified places, ns within a certain distance of buildings, 
in churchyards, gardens, Ac. In default of agreement between the parties as to 
the compensation, it will be determined by the “ Ober- Berg- Amt.” Such com- 
pensation will take the form of rent, unless the operations are continued — or 
may certainly be expected to last — longer than three years ; in this latter case 
the landowner may force the miner to purchase the land. If the miner by 
taking portions of any given piece of land would destroy the value of the re- 
mainder, he may be forced to pay rent for, or to purchase, the whole. 
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either to avoid the drawbacks of monopoly in private hands^ — 
in the case of very rare minerals — or to watch over the interests 
of posterity, just as in the case before discussed of forests. 
Turning again to the surface of the land, we may say that, 
generally speaking, there is no reason for keeping ordinary 
agricultural land under governmental management, — since the 
general arguments in favour of private management are at least as 
applicable to agriculture as to any branch of production, — unless, 
perhaps, so far as some small portions might advantageously 
be retained for purposes of scientific experiment or technical 
instruction. An exception has, however, to be made in the 
case of land on which timber is grown, since in this case there 
appear to be the following special arguments in favour of govern- 
mental management: first, the economic advantages of conducting 
this business on a very large scale, as it gains much by highly 
skilled and carefully trained labour which, at the same time, 
requires a very large area for its most economical application ; 
secondly (as was before noticed), the interest which, in 
certain countries at least, a community is believed to have 
in preserving a due proportion of trees to the soil that it 
inhabits, owing to their beneficial effect on climate^; while, 
thirdly, it is thought that even the marketable utilities of trees 
— especially their utility, where coals are scarce, for fuel — are in' 
danger of not being adequately or most economically provided 
for distant generations, if the provision is left to private enter- 
prise, considering the slow growth of trees and the general 
unattractiveness of remote returns to the private undertaker. 

With the exception, however, of timber, it is generally 
admitted that the ordinary products of agriculture, whether 
animal or vegetable, are likely to be most economically sup- 
plied by private undertakers. But it is a different question 
whether it would not be expedient to retain land in public 
ownership, while leasing it to private persons; so that the 
increase in its value which the increase of population tends to 
cause may be continually secured to the community. This 
measure, however, is more usually advocated fix)m the point of 
view of distribution, in which aspect we shall consider it in 
a subsequent chapter (c. vii.). Actually the whole rent of 

^ In England, I snppose, this consideration can scarcely have practical 
importance. 
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land has never been retained by any government ; but in many 
cases a considerable portion of it has l^en reserved, either under 
the name of rent, or under the rather misleading name of a 
land-tax \ 

§ 14. Assuming that land is allowed to pass into private 
ovmership, it remains to consider how far the conditions of its 
tenure and transfer should be placed under special regulation 
by government. Here it should be observed that the inter- 
ferences of this kind that have actually been carried out are 
to be classed under very different heads, even if we confine 
ourselves to those that have been recommended on strictly 
economic grounds and in the interest of production. In the 
first place, we put aside, from our present point of view, the 
very important cases in which European governments’ have 
intervened not to restrict the liberty of individual owners 
but to render it more complete ; by removing relics of feudalism 
which divided the rights of ownership of land generally in 
various complicated ways between lords and cultivators, and 
further imp^ed its transfer through the restriction of par- 
ticular estates to particular classes — nobles and roturiers, 
or nobles, burghers, and peasants. Akin to these are more 
permanent laws restricting the right of each generation to 
restrict the fi^edom of their successors, by such bequests or 
contracts as would hamper the alienation of land, and tend to 
prevent it from getting into the hands of the persons who would 
make the best use of it. For legislation of this kind, as was 
before said, cannot strictly be regarded as an interference with 
natural liberty ; it is rather a compromise adopted in an inevit- 
able collision of freedoms, to secure the fullest possible realisa- 
tion of the economic advantage of latsser faire. Similar to this, 
again, is the aim of another class of minor interferences, — such 
as the compulsory registration of dealings relating to land, — 
which are designed to render the sale or mortgage of land more 
easy and less expensive, by removing the necessity of compli- 
cated and costly legal proceedings. Along with the above. 


^ The distinction between this reserved share of rent and an ordinary tax 
wiU be examined in a snbseqpent chapter (c. viii). 

^ Aa in France at the Bevolntion of 1789 ; and in Prussia by the legisla^ 
tion of Stein and Hardenburg (1807—11), further developed and completed in 
1850. 
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again, we may class the intervention of the legislature in order 
to substitute, in the case of land cultivated by other persons 
than its owners, a certain and definite tenure for one regulated 
by more or less uncertain customs and understandings ; so far 
as such legislation does not override fi^eedom of contract, but 
merely interprets what is left vague in customaiy agreements, 
or defines normal conditions of letting — as regards length of 
tenure, compensation for improvements, &c. — in default of 
express contract to the contrary. When, however, the govern- 
mental determination of the conditions of letting land is com- 
pulsory, and pro tanto prevents freedom of contract between 
owners and tenants, the interference is of course of a much 
graver kind ; and such as can only be justified by clear evidence 
either that it is not for the interest of the landowner to grant 
such terms of letting as would give the tenant the greatest 
possible inducement to make the land productive, or that the 
former, if let alone, is likely to mistake his own interest. 

To illustrate the kind of evidence required, I may refer to 
the grounds on which the revolution in Irish land-tenure effected 
in 1881, and the important restriction of free contract relative 
to land in England in 1883, were advocated fi:x)m a productional 
point of view. It was contended (1) that the Irish landowners, 
under the system of free contract, have been often found to raise 
the rent so high as to leave the tenants but bare subsistence, 
and so prevent them from having the capital^ — or in bad times 
even the physical vigour — requisite to render their labour 
adequately efficient; and (2) that both Irish and English 
landowners have diminished the tenants* inducements to treat 
the land in the most economic way, by not securing to them 
the value of their improvements. How far these contentions 
are in fact valid, I do not now inquire* : but we have before seen 
that the first-mentioned result is quite a possible one, even on 

1 It may be said that it would be profitable for the tenant to borrow capital 
from his landlord — or someone else — if he would be more than compensated 

the additional prodnetivenesB of his labour : but the additionid element of 
risk introduced by the necessity of relying on merely personal security may 
render this unprofitable 

’ I ought perhaps to say that 1 do not myself approve of either of the legiB> 
lative measures to which 1 have referred: though in the case of Ireland I think 
there were adequate grounds for extensive interference of some kind. But a 
sufficient discussion of either measure would be obviously irrdevant here. 
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the supposition that all parties are actuated by enlightened 
self-interest; since even when an increase in the incomes of 
tenants or labourers would lead to a more than equivalent 
increase in the value of their labour, it is obviously not the 
interest of the landlord to furnish the increment of income 
unless he is to profit by the increased efficiency. Now in the 
case we are considering, the increased produce would in the 
first instance be appropriated by the tenant : and even where 
the loss to the landlord would ultimately be compensated by 
a rise in rent or perhaps by greater regularity in its payment^ 
the prospect of this compensation may easily be too remote 
and dubious to induce a prudent landlord to make an imme- 
diate and certain sacrifice of income in order to obtain it. 

So again, it may seem — or even sometimes be — inexpe- 
dient for the landlord to give the tenant, through lease or 
otherwise, the fullest security of profiting adequately by his 
improvement of the land; because such security cannot be 
given without diminishing the former’s control over his land 
more than he likes or thinks expedient. The simplest method 
of giving this security is by a long lease ; but we have already 
noticed the difficulty of framing a lease that ^vithout hampering 
the tenant will practically make it his interest to treat the land 
in the best way ; and, where tenants are poor, a long lease is 
open to the further objection, in the view of the landlord, that 
the benefit of an unforeseen rise in the value of the land will 
accrue entirely to the tenant for the period of the lease, while 
the landlord is likely to bear a considerable share of the loss 
due to an unforeseen fall, through the actual or threatened in- 
solvency of the tenants. 

Taking into account all difficulties of this kind, and not 
overlooking the more indefinite loss of the stimulus given to 
industiy by the sentiment of property, we may conclude that 
there are inevitable disadvantages to production involved in 
a general separation of the ownership of land from the business 
of cultivating it : which would probably prevent this from being 
the common practice if land were held merely as an instrument 
of production. But in England this consideration has been 
outweighed by other powenfiil motives, in particular by the 
traditional social prestige and political influence attaching to 
the possession of land. Hence some reformers consider that an 
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important gain to agricultural production would be secured by 
breaking down the tendency of large estates in England to 
remain in the possession of the same fitmilies from generation 
to generation ; and that this would be attained by assimilating 
the law of real to that of personal property and conferring on 
life-owners an inalienable right of determining the distribution 
of the property thus owned among their children after their 
deaths It seems doubtful, however, whether even these 
changes would have the desired effect in a wealthy country; 
since the peculiar gratification of the sense of proprietorship 
which the possession of land gives, and the attractions of 
country residence and field sports would still tend to keep 
great portions of it in the hands of rich persons not desirous 
of personally superintending its cultivation. 

The question of Interference on the grounds above men- 
tioned has been practically a good deal mixed up with one 
which, theoretically considered, involves economic reasoning of 
a very different kind: the question, namely, whether agricul- 
tural production should be carried on on a large or a small scale. 
The ownership of land by rich persons, who do not personally 
manage its cultivation, has a certain tendency to encourage 
large farms, since it is less troublesome for the owner to collect 
rents from a few large farmers than from many small ones; 
and again, the large &rmer, having more capital, is not so 
likely, if holding under a lease, to throw the greater share of 
any unforeseen losses on the landlord. Hence it is d priori 
probable that this system of ownership prevents the existence 
of a certain amount of small farming which might otherwise 
be prosperously carried on; there are, however, no adequate 
reasons for supposing that farming on a small scale is likely to 
be generally more economical, at least as regards the chief 
staples of agriculture. 

Here, however, another consideration is often introduced, 
which, as was before noticed, is not directly included within 
the scope of the present discussion, as I have defined it. 
It is maintained that the system of small feurming tends to 
give a greater gross produce, though a smaller net produce, 
than that of large fitrms ; and therefore ought to be encouraged 
by government, as tending to increase ]X)pulation — though not 

^ This is proposed with the view of fsoilitatiiig the alienation of land. 
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average wealth — within a given region. .And this is certainly 
a possible result, if the increase in gross produce due to the 
small-ferm qnstem decidedly outweighs the decrease in net 
produce: unless, however, the latter difference were compara- 
tively slight, this organisation of agricultural industry would 
be always in a state of unstable equilibrium, since the greater 
profitableness of the laige-bnu syi^m to employers would be 
continually tending to introduce it. 

Finally we must notice a kind of interference which has 
actually t^en place in England, and has often been advocated 
in the interests of production ; but which is not to be regarded 
as fitvourable to production according to the definition of pro- 
duce adopted in the present treatise. 1 refer to the law wMch 
gives the occupier of agricultural land an inalienable right to 
kill certain kinds of game, on account of the damage done 
by them to crops. For this interference with firee contract 
can only be required for the end in view, on the ground that 
many landlords prefer game and sport tc^ether to what they 
would get by the extra produce anticipated in consequence of 
the destruction of game by the occupiers. Hence — sport being 
a purchasable commodity — the primd facie inference is that 
the aggregate of utilities actually obtainable firom the land 
bears a higher value than the material produce to which this 
legislation sacrifices it : so that the change is no more benefidal 
to production (as I conceive it) than the conversion of valuable 
vineyards into less valuable cornfields. It is, in &ct, rather an 
interference for distribution, — as it tends to cheapen the com- 
modities consumed by the poor, at the expense of the luxuries 
of the rich: though its importance firom this point of view 
is not likely to be veiy great, under the existing conditions of 
communication and transport, provided that freedom of trade 
is maintained unimpaired’. 

While considering the case of game, we may note the legal 

1 It may be obseryed that the obvious effeets of sneh a measara are favourable 
to population in the region affected it, as its primaiy tenden^ is to increase 
that part of the gross prodooe of land that is consomed by the working class; 
but its nltimate effects may be rather hard to estimate, as we have to take into 
acconnt the loss to the agricnltnral prodnoers in any district that would result 
from materially diminidung the indnoements offez^ to tiie lidi to reside in 
the district. In an extreme ease, no doubt, a general passion for QKNrt among 
rich men might cause a serious and extensive depopulation of eertain regicms. 

B. F. B. ' 31 
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prohibition of killing certain kinds of wild ammals during 
certain parts of the year: t,e., chiefly during the breeding 
season, when the destruction of future supply that would result 
from any given amount of slaughter would be much greater 
than at any other time. This interference exemplifies the 
theoretical case discussed in § 5 of the second chapter of this 
Book: the case, that is, of restrictions to which it would be 
the interest of all— or almost all — to conform, provided that 
each could rely on their observance by all others, but which 
it would be veiy much the interest of individuals to break, if 
they were impo^ by mere voluntary mutual agreement with- 
out stringent penalties for non-observance. 

So &r we have considered government as interfering with 
private management of land by way of regulation. But modem 
governments have also exercised an important and apparently 
successful influence on agriculture by carrying out certain 
extensive improvements of land (such as reclamation with 
drainage or irrigation) or by assisting private associations for 
this purpose with loans of capital, guarantees of interest, and 
sometimes powers of compulsory interference with recalcitrant 
landowners. This kind of interference seems to be theoretically 
defensible — on the principles previously laid down in respect of 
railwa}rs, &c. — wherever there is a decided advantage in carry- 
ing out the improvements in question on a single system over 
a large area. Again, as I have before said, there seems to be 
no special reason why government should not carry on the 
4;>usiness of lending money to individual landowners, on certain 
conditions : in the chief cases, however, in which operations of 
this kind have been successfully undertsiken by European 
governments in recent times, the interference — though quite 
defensible from the point of view of production — has hivA so 
markedly a distributional chai'acter, that I have thought it 
more appropriate to reserve it for a subsequent discussion. 

Before concluding this chapter I may perhaps obsei-ve that 
governmental interferences of which the primaiy intention 
had no relation to the production of wealth have often had 
important productional eflects, which a statesman ought care- 
fully to estimate in considering their expediency. Thus 
(e.g.) the restrictions placed by the English Factory Acts on 
the labour of women and children, in order to prevent delete- 
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rious ejBTectB on their health, have practically had the effect 
of reducing the normal day’s labour of male adults in most of 
the branches of industry to which they have been extended. 
And in the succeeding chapters in which we shall be consideripg 
measures designed to render distribution more equitable or 
more economical, we shall find that the chief objections to such 
measures are drawn from the bad effects on production which 
are found or believed to be inseparable fiem them. On the 
other ‘hand, it should also be observed, that the interferences to 
promote production which we have discussed in this chapter 
become in effect interferences with distribution, so far as the 
gain resulting from them accrues to particular classes in the 
community, or the expense they involve is similarly specialised 
in its incidence. This last remark applies also to the operations 
of government discussed in the preceding chapter. We shall 
have occasion hereafter to notice some cases in which this 
consideration becomes important. 


NoU on compuUory pwrohoms of land, 

A peculiar development of the system of natural liberty, in 
respect of what has always been a difficult point in this system, — 
the appropriation of land, — ^has been recently suggested in a vigorously 
written little book by Mr C. B. Clarke, called SpocuUxUanB on 
Political Economy, The right tenure of land being, in Mr Clarke’s 
view, a tenure ‘‘such that every piece of land shall frll into the 
“hands of that man who is able to make the most of it,” he suggests 
that this might be sufficiently attained by giving any man a right 
to take any piece of land, provided that he was prepared to pay the 
price at which the land was valued by the owner himself in a 
“ national rate book,” together with 33^ per cent, as compensation 
for disturbanca The valuation being determined by the owner 
himself — I suppose at certain intervals — ^no complaint of spoliation 
could arise, and the necessity of “law expenses, juries, arbitrations” 
would be avoided : at the same time the owner would be restrained 
from overvaluing his land by the fear of having to pay taxes on the 
higher valuation, while the fear of being boughc out would tend to 
prevent him from undervaluing it — at any rate by more than the 
equivalent of the compensation for disturbance. Mr Clarke, however, 
does not propose that any land for which an offer was made should 

31—2 
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neoeBsarily be sold : the owner would have the alternative of raising 
the value of his land in the national rate-book, on payment of a tine 
for undervaluation. Thus a Nalx)th might always keep his vineyard: 
but with the liability of paying taxes for it in proportion to the 
amount that it was worth to him. There would, I think, be some 
difficulty as to the portions in which land held in large masses 
should 1^ valued ; and, unless a purchaser were always compelled to 
take the whole of any such portion, the scheme would hardly get rid 
of the necessity of arbitration so completely as Mr Clarke seems to 
suppose. But it is scarcely necessary to consider in detail the 
objections to a proposal which is certainly not within the range of 
practical politics : I only note it as a novel and ingenious device for 
harmonising the conflicting claims of human beings to their material 
environment, in accordance with strictly individualistic principles. 



CHAPTER V. 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 

§ 1. The question of Free Trade — in the special sense in 
which the term is opposed to import duties for the Protection of 
native industry — occupies at the present time a very peculiar and 
isolated position, whether we regard it from a practical or from 
a theoretical point of view. As a question of policy, its position 
is peculiar in this: that freedom of international trade is the 
only important part of the aims of the great eighteenth century 
movement against governmental restraint and regulation in 
industrial matters, which has not been generally realised in the 
countries that occupy the front rank in industrial civilisation. The 
old system under which, in its intensest form, the manufacturer 
could not select at will the place at which to establish himself, 
nor the seasons for his work, nor work for all customers, nor use 
the processes and materials which he found fittest for his pur- 
poses, nor give his products the form that suited his customers 
best, — all this has passed away so completely that we find it almost 
difficult to credit the historian’s account of it. Within each 
modem civilised community, freedom of transit and residence, 
freedom in choice of a calling, freedom in the management of 
property and business — except so £eu: as considerations of health 
come in — are now generally established: not indeed with absolute 
completeness — as we have already observed — ^but to an extent 
that constitutes a substantial victory for the system of natural 
liberty. But though the triumph of the new Political Economy 
of the eighteenth century has been so striking as regards the in- 
ternal conditions of industry and trade, its frdlure to persuade the 
civilised world to remove similarly barriers to international trade 
has been no less decided: not merely has universal free trade 
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not yet arrived, but the most enthusiastic follower of Cobden can 
hardly persuade himself that the world is at present moving 
in that direction. Taking the world of West-European and 
American civilisation as a whole, it is difficult to deny that the 
common sense of this civilised world has pronounced in fieivour 
of protection. 

Still, it may be said, this is not a matter in which much 
deference is due to common sense when opposed to the clear 
demonstrations of science. On a question of mathematics 
we do not make common sense the court of appeal: and, 
in the view of “orthodox Free Traders,” the proof of the 
universal expediency of free trade is held to be as evident and 
cogent as a mathematical demonstration. “ When I was asked,” 
said Lord Farre^^ “to write something in defence of Free 
“ Trade, it seemed to me as if I had been asked to prove Euclid ” : 
and this utterance frurly represents the sentiments of the 
majority of educated Englishmen who regard themselves as 
competent to pronounce on economic questions. But such a 
statement strikingly illustrates the isolated position, at the pre- 
sent time, of fi*ee trade regarded from a theoretical point of 
view. For only a few fanatics would now use similar language 
in discussing any other particular application of the general doc- 
trine of laisser faire: yet surely if the universal mischievousness, 
to the nations imposing them, of international barriers to trade is 
to be demonstrated like a conclusion of Euclid, it can only be by 
a method equally applicable to all cases of governmental inter- 
ference for production. • If we still held with the Physiocrats that 
the self-interest of individuals would always direct them to the 
industrial activities most conducive to the wealth and well-being 
of the community of which they are members,— then, doubt- 
less, the universal expediency of free trade might be simply 
demonstrated by mere deduction firom this sweeping proposi^ 
tion. I conceive, however, that this old belief in the harmony 
of the interest of each industrial class with the interest of the 
whole community has lost its hold on the mind of our age : and 
that the need of governmental interference to promote produc- 
tion is admitted by economists generally in several at least of 
the cases discussed in the last chapter. And, if so, it appears 


^ i^e Trade amd Fair Trade^ p. 1. 
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to me that the foundation on which the old short and simple 
conftitations of protection were once logically erected has now 
been knocked away : and that the fashion which still lingers of 
treating the protectionist as a fool who cannot see — if he is not 
a knave who will not see — what is as plain as a proof of Euclid 
is really an illogical survival of a mere fragment of what was 
once a coherent doctrine. 

I do not mean to say that the broad general argument for 
industrial liberty has lost its force, — I have already expressed 
strongly the opposite opinion, — but I think that in the natural 
development of economic theory it has come to be recognised as 
merely a first approximation to the truth, and its necessaiy 
theoretical limitations and exceptions have come to be more 
clearly distinguished, classified, and systematised. And from 
the theoretical point of view thus attained, consistency (I think) 
requires us to meet the drift of the civilised world towards pro- 
tection by something more relevant than an obstinate repetition 
of an essentially antiquated mode of refutation. Practically I 
am myself decidedly opposed to this drift of popular opinion and 
governmental policy; herein differing somewhat from several 
German writers by whom my general theoretical view of free 
tnide has been anticipated, and from whom it has been largely 
derived. I agree, indeed, with these writers in holding, as 
a conclusion of abstract economic theory, that protection, in 
certain cases and withm certain limits, would probably be 
advantageous to the protecting countiy, — and even, perhaps, 
to the world, — if only it could be strictly confined to these 
cases and kept within these limits; but I am nevertheless 
strongly of opinion that it is practically best for a government 
to adhere to the broad rule of “ taxation for revenue only ” — at 
any rate in a free community where habits of commercial enter- 
prise are fully developed. My ground for this opinion is that I 
do not think we can reasonably expect our actual governments 
to be wise and strong enough to keep their protective inter- 
ference within due limits; owing to the great difficulty and 
delicacy of the task of constructing a system of import duties 
with the double aim of raising revenue equitably and protecting 
native industry usefully, and the pressure that is certain to be 
put upon the government to extend its application of the prin- 
ciple of protection if it is once introduced. I think, therefore. 
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that the gam that protection might bring in particular cases is 
always likely to be more than counterbalanced by the general 
bad effects of encouraging producers and traders to look to 
government for aid in industrial crises and dangers, instead of 
relying on their owi foresight, ingenuity, and energy ; especially 
since the wisest protection in any one country would tend in 
various ways to encourage unwise protection elsewhere. 

Here, however, we are primarily called upon to consider how 
fiur abstract economic theoiy recognises cases in which — ^taken by 
themselves — ^protective duties may be expedient : and I think it 
dear that the sweeping answer which orthodox free-traders give 
to this question is not justified. I grant that the permanent 
stoppage of a channel of trade which free competition would open 
could not tend to increase the wealth of the industrial society 
formed by the aggregate of nations whose trade is thus restricted 
— supposing such nations to be composed of '' economic men.” 
But I do not think that this universal negative can be established 
in the case of temporary protection, even if considered from a 
cosmopolitan point of view : still less if it be considered solely 
with reference to the interests of a particular nation. 

§ 2. The most important exceptional case is that — 
recognised by J. S. Mill' — of “protecting duties imposed 
“ temporarily in hopes of naturalising a foreign industry, in itself 
“perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the country.” Of 
course such a duty — ^if needed and effective — ^imposes a tax on 
the consumers of the article protected. But it is quite possible 
that the cost thus incurred may be compensated to the com- 
munity by the ultimate economic gain accruing fit)m the 
domestic production of a commodity previously imported; 
while yet theHnitial outlay, that would be required to establish 
the industry without protection, could not be expected to be 
ultimately remunerative to any private capitalists who under- 
took it. This would be the case if the difficulties of introducing 
the industry were of such a kind that, when once overcome by 
the original introducers, they would no longer exist for others, 
or would exist in a much smaller degree: since in that case, 
almost as soon as the industry began to be profitable, com- 
petition within the country would tend to bring down prices 


^ PoUtieal Book ▼. o. x. 1 1. 
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to a point at which they would be remunerative to the later 
comers, but not to the introducers of the industry who had borne 
the initial sacrifices. 

It may be convenient to illustrate this by contemplating a 
particular hypothetical case. Suppose then that a ti^e is at 
present carried on between a mainly agricultural district (A) 
and a largely manu&cturing district (M), in which M sends 
manufiMstures to A in exchange for com: while yet A is in 
respect of natural resources not materially less adapted for 
the manu&ctures in question than M. And for simplicity, we 
will further suppose that there is no material difference in 
the average returns to labour (of the same quality) and capital 
in the two districts respectively^; and that the new manufitc- 
tures can be established in A by means of floating capital 
which would otherwise be mainly employed in corn-growing. 
It is evident, then, that the employment of this capital in 
manufeictures rather than corn-growing will be economically 
advantageous to the two districts taken together if the saving 
it causes in the cost of carriage of com and manufactures is not 
outweighed by a loss of some other kind. And it seems likely 
that this will be the case, provided (1) that the superiority 
of A over M in the production of com falls decidedly short 
of the degree that would render it profitable for the latter 
to pay the whole expense of a trade in com firom the former ; 
and (2) that no such advantages from division of labour would 
be gained by the aggregation of all the manu&ctures in M, 
as would materially outweigh the gain in effectiveness of 
A’s labour, which may be expected to result from the new 
opportunities of producing profitably various kinds of agri- 
cultural produce, not well adapted for transportation, and 
generally fi*om the greater variety of occupations opened by 
the change. 

Supposing then that in this way there would be a net gain 
to the community in the long run, firom the introduction of the 
manufacture into A, it is further apparent that the interven- 
tion of government, by protective duties or otherwise, will be 
needed in order to realise this gain, if a private undertaker 

^ It would be easy to shew that the main argument would not be aubetan ti ally 
affected — ^though it would become somewhat more complicated — if the retnms 
to labour and capital were taken to be different in the two districts. 
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would have no prospect of securing a share of it sufficient to 
compensate him for the disadvantages against which he would 
have to struggle, under open competition, during the earlier 
years of his undertaking. Among such initial disadvantages 
the most important appear to be the following: 

(1) the difficulty of obtaining the requisite skilled labour 
without pa 3 ring an extra price for it; 

(2) the difficulty of establishing a business connexion; likely 
to be aggravated by 

(3) the danger of a combination of manufacturers in M, 
who may lower their prices temporarily to ruin their rivals 
in A; 

(4) the difficulty of effecting simultaneously all the in- 

dustrial changes required for the commercial success of any one 
branch of manufacture; the manufacturers in A may 

lose by having to obtain instruments or materials from M or 
some neighbouring region, while yet A may be no less well 
fitted for the production of such instruments and n^aterials. 

If on these or other grounds the manufacturer in A 
would have to incur a considerable temporaiy loss, it is easy to 
shew that he may not be able to obtain adequate compensation 
by the share he could secure of the subsequent gain to society, 
when the manufacture is firmly established. For this gain will 
consist chiefly in the saving of the cost of transport of manu- 
factures ; but of this he would be only likely to secure a portion 
for a short time; since, after he had overcome his initial 
disadvantages, he would probably have to transfer a part of the 
saved cost to the consumer in lowered prices, in order to drive 
the manufrusturers of M out of his home market ; and he would 
only enjoy his remaining extra profit for a short time, before it 
would begin to be reduced by the competition of new men fi*ee 
fri>m the burden of the initial disadvantages. 

In the circumstances, the imposition of a protective duty 
on manufieustures in A for a certain time, sufficient to induce 
private capitalists to undertake the manufacture, may be a 
profitable outlay for the community os a whole, resembling 
the payment of guaranteed interest on the capital of a new 
railway ; except that in the case of a protective duty the outlay 
is defrayed by the consumers of the article protected, and ought 
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to be considered, in the adjustment of taxation, as a special tax 
on this class of persons. 

I have never seen any serious attempt to shew by general 
economic reasoning that the case above analysed, in which 
the most enlightened private enterprise would &il to turn 
to account an important opportunity of industrial improve- 
ment, is one that cannot occur ; or to shew that if it did occur, 
a “protecting duty continued for a reasonable time” would 
never be “the least inconvenient mode in which a nation could 
“ tax itself” to defray the cost of the improvement. What fr*ee- 
traders usually urge against this as a practical conclusion is 
that experience shews that such a duty when once imposed is 
not likely to be taken off,-^that the protection design^ to be 
temporary will practically become permanent. And I admit 
fully the force of this appeal to experience : but the considera- 
tion thus adduced does not strictly belong to economic theory: 
it is a political argument, the use of which tacitly concedes the 
economic correctness of the protectionist’s reasoning. 

So far we have been considering temporary protection as a 
means of introducing an advantageous change in industiy. But 
it is theoretically possible that it may be similarly useful to 
prevent an inexpedient change. It is conceivable that under 
open competition a certain industiy — e,g,, wheat-growing — estab- 
lished in one district (A) may become temporarily so un- 
profitable as to be abandoned, in consequence of an important 
advantage enjoyed by the corresponding industry in another 
district (B); while at the same time this advantage may be so 
* transient, — as, for instance, if it consists in a natural fertility 
that tends to be rapidly exhausted, — that after a very limited 
period the same industry will tend to be revived again in A. 
In this case it is manifestly possible that the loss on the 
whole through the waste of capital involved in the two 
changes may outweigh the gain from the greater cheapness 
of the products of the industry during the interval between 
the changes: so that it would be on the whole profitable 
to A and B together to maintain the industiy by protection. 
It must, however, be admitted that, actually, the difficulty 
of definitely fprecasting future changes of industry would at 
best render thil^ application of protection a highly speculative 
employment of social capital. 
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§ 3. It will be seen that the argument for temporary pro- 
tection — in both the cases above stated — is theoretically valid 
from wha,t I have called a “cosmopolitan” point of view; that is, 
if we conbider the interests of the two districts taken together, 
and not merely that of the district whose industry is protected. 
But the theoretical possibility that lataset* faire may not lead 
to the most economical local distribution of ktbour and capital is 
of practical importance at present solely from the division of the 
civilised world into separate nations, whose commercial policy is 
understood to be framed with a view to their respective sectional 
interests : since the arguments for protecting a nascent industry 
are much stronger when we consider the interests of the protect- 
ing nation alone. For not only in the case supposed would this 
nation receive the gain of the industrial improvement realised, 
while the other would bear the (smaller) loss inseparable iBrom 
such gain: but it is further possible for the former in certain cases 
to throw a portion of the expense of protection on the foreigners 
whose manufactures it partially excludes^ This latter result 
would generally be possible for a time, if the protecting countiy 
supplied a considerable part of the whole demand for the foreign 
products against which the protective duty was directed : since 
the sudden and extensive reduction in the demand for these pro- 
ducts which the duty would cause must tend to lower their price 
at least temporarily. Free-traders are of course right in point- 
ing out that, so far as this is the actual effect of import duties, 
such duties tend to miss their primary end of protecting native 
industry; since to whatever extent the foreign products thus 
lowered in price are still purchased, to that extent the native' 
products are not encouraged. But this in no way proves the 
inexpediency of the duties in question, since they may very 
well give adequate encouragement to native industry without 
completely excluding foreign products: and it cannot be an 
objection to them jfrom a purely national point of view that 
a part of their effect is merely to levy a tribute on foreigners 
for the national exchequer^ Of course in most cases this tribute 

1 It is also to be noted that the initial diffionlties of starting a new indnstiy 
are likely to be on the whole greater, when the established rival against which it 
would have to compete is a foreign rival : though I do not think that this would 
be the case necessarily. 

* It may be convenient to shew hy a simple hypothetical case how a duty 
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will be merely temporary ; since the reduction in the foreign pro- 
ducers’ profits which must occur in the case supposed will drive 
them from the industry in question, until either the price rises 
again or the protecting country obtains its whole supply fix)m 
native sources. But, firstly, the protection that we are con- 
sidering is supposed to be merely temporary: so that even a 
temporary sharing of the expense of it by foreign producers may 
reduce the burden of it to an important extent. And, secondly, 
if the industry happens to be one in which a large amount of 
capital is so firmly invested that it cannot be withdrawn fix>m 
it without great loss, except very gradually, the period during 
which the producers will submit to lowered profits will be corre- 
spondingly prolonged. And, thirdly, the foreign producers— or 
some of them— may be in a varying degree exempt from the 
equalising effects of competition, either generally, or in the 
markets of the protecting country : in consequence of which they 
may have been making extra profits by their transactions in these 
markets ; so that even a considerable and permanent reduction 
of profits may not lead them to abandon their business. This 
may happen in various ways — thus {e.g.) single producers, or 
combinations, in a country (A) may monopolise the manufiu^ture 
of certain commodities sold in another country (B) ; and may be 
thereby enabled to sell their products, if untaxed, for a price so 
high that even when reduced by the whole amount of a protective 
duty imposed in B it would still remain feirly remunerative. 
In these circumstances there is no theoretical means of 
determining generally how far the imposition of the duty will 
tend, even ultimately, to raise the price of the taxed commodities 
in B*. Again, some among the producers in question may have 
special advantages as compared with the rest, in producing for 

may at onoe protect the native manufacturer adequately and recoup the country 
for the expense of protecting him. Suppose that a 5 per cent, duty is imposed 
on foreign silks'; and that, in consequence, after a certain interval, half the silks 
consumed are the product of native industry, and that the price of the whole 
has risen 2^ per cent. It is obvious that, in these circumstances, the other 
half which comes from abroad yields the State 5 per cent., while the tax levied 
from the consumers on the whole is only 2J per cent. ; so that — apart from the 
cost of the duty— the protecting nation in the aggregate contributes 

nothing to the expense of protection, which falls entirely on the foreign producers. 

1 It is even possible, in the case supposed, that the price of the taxed com- 
modities may not rise m B at all — in which case, of course, the tax would not 
be protective. 
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the foreign markets. One obvious advantage of this kind is 
that of situation. Thus, suppose that A has been supplied with 
coal from two groups of coal-mines in B, one of which is situated 
on the side adjoining A and the other on the side remote from 
it : and suppose for simplicity that the mines 3 deld coal of the 
same quality at the same cost of extraction. Then if a protective 
duty of 49. a ton is laid by A on imported coal, raising the price 
of coal in A 29. a ton, the result may be that after a time it 
ceases to be profitable to send coal into A from the remoter 
mines of B, while it still remains profitable to send it from 
the nearer ones, though to a diminished extent, and for a 
diminished profit. 

In short: imless foreign products are completely excluded 
by import duties, such duties may partly have the effect of 
levying a tribute on foreign producers, the amount and duration 
of which may in certain special cases be considerable. Of course 
such tribute-levying will generally be a game that both countries 
can play at to a certain extent : hence the danger of suffering 
from retaliatory imposts may render protective duties inexpedient 
even when, apart finm this danger, they would be economically 
advantageous on the whole. On the other hand, if the broad safe 
rule of “ taxation for revenue only” is once abandoned, it may 
be expedient for a countiy injured by the import duties of an- 
other to impose similar duties in the way of retaliation even 
when they are in themselves economically disadvantageous,— -just 
as it may be expedient to incur a greater cost in actual warfare, 
in order to prevent or punish more violent injuries to commerce. 
But, in any case, to consider more particularly the conditions 
under which such " retaliatory measures are to be recommended 
belongs rather to the practice of state-craft than to the art of 
political economy. 

We have, however, in estimating the economic loss and gain 
of protection, to take into account certain secondary effects of 
protective duties, which are of a somewhat mixed ‘kind. Sup- 
posing trade to be in equilibrium at the time that the demand 
in A for B’s commodities is artificially restricted by import 
duties raising their price, and supposing that other things — 
including the demand in B for A’s commodities — ^remain un- 
changed, one obvious result will be that B will import more 
than she exports ; hence in order to restore the balance of trade, 
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a certain readjustment of prices will be necessary by which B 
will in most cases tend to obtain a somewhat smaller aggregate 
of imports on somewhat less advantageous terms. This re- 
striction on B’s import trade may possibly not reduce materially 
the amount of her imports from Ay if the commodities supplied 
by A are strongly demanded in B; since the price of such 
imports may be paid for indirectly by transferring to the 
merchants of A the debts of other countries who import 
from B. In this case the secondary effects of A’s protection 
on the trade between A and B will be on the whole frtvourable 
to A. On the other hand, the merchants of B will tend ceteris 
paribus to buy from a country to which they also sell: and, 
therefore, if the products of A are closely pressed in the markets 
of B by the competition of other countries, the protection 
given by A to one branch of her , industry may very likely 
have the secondary effect of inflicting a blow upon another 
branch, namely, that which previously supplied the exports from 
A to B. 

§ 4. I have now to call attention to an oversight in the 
ordinary exposition of the benefits of free trade, which is of 
some importance when the di sion of the world into separate 
nations is taken into account and the interests of a single nation 
alone are considered. It is often assumed, expressly or tacitly, 
that when a class in a given nation can obtain any kind of com- 
modities cheaper through foreign trade, the nation as a whole 
must be benefited by their so obtaining it. What is overlooked 
is the possibility that the portion of the nation from which 
employment is withdrawn by the change caimot be employed 
within their own countiy without a loss of utility on the whole 
greater than the gain from the cheaper foreign supply of the 
commodities they were producing before the change. I do not 
think this result at all a probable one, in the case of a eountiy 
as large and as industrially advanced as England. But I think 
it must be admitted in any theoretical treatment of the subject 
that in order to realise the economic advantage obtainable by 
free trade between two countries, a displacement of labour and 
capital out of 'one of the countries may be necessary : so that the 
aggregate wealth of the persons living in one of the countries 
may be reduced by the change. 

It may be worth while to illustrate this result by considering 
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an extreme h 3 rpothetical case. Suppose a country (A) so thickly 
populated that additional agricultural produce could not be 
obtained^firom the soil except at a rapidly increasing expense; 
and suppose that one-third of its actual produce of this kind — 
say, for brevity, its com — ^is now consumed by the persons engaged 
in its chief branches of manu&cture. Suppose that the countiy, 
having been strictly protected, adopts free trade, and that 
consequently the manufactures in question are obtained at half 
the price fix>m another country (B) in exchange for com : and 
for simplicity let us assume that the result of the &11 in price is 
that the same total price is paid for the manufiictures annually 
consumed. What then are the manufiM^turing labourers thrown 
out of work by the change to do ? The course most obviously 
suggested by the circumstances is that they should emigrate 
and supply the labour required in the extended manuiactures of 
B, or in the newly developed trade between A and B. If they 
do not do this, there seems no general ground for assuming that 
they will all be able to find employment in A, as remunerative 
as that withdrawn from them. No doubt as the cost of pro- 
duction in agriculture may be assumed to increase continuously, 
a certain amount of additional labour may now be employed in 
agriculture which will be more productive on the whole than 
some of the labour employed before the trade was opened, — ^the 
diminution in the amount of com produced by each new 
labourer being more than balanced by the increased power of 
the com to purchase manufactures. But if the additional labour 
is only applicable at a rapidly increasing cost, the point will 
very soon come at which this balance will be reversed : and it is 
quite conceivable that a portion of the labourers thrown out of 
manufiu^turing emplojnment could not, in the present condition 
of industiy, be employed in A in agriculture so as even to provide 
their own consumption. And if they could not be profitably 
employed in agriculture it is theoretically possible that they 
could not be so employed at all ; so that the natural result of 
free trade may be t^t A will only support a smaller, population 
and that its aggregate wealth may be diminished by the change. 
The fear of such a result as that just described has undoubtedly 
been important among the motives that have operated on the 
side of protection. I think that the alarm has usually been 
without much practical justification : but I think that it ought 
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to be met not by a fieillacious general demonstration that the 
result feared cannot happen, but by a careful exposition of the 
reasons why it is not likely to happen in any particular case to 
an extent that ought to influence a statesman’s action. 

Note, In the above discussion I have confined my attention as fur 
as possible to such aiguments as are strictly economic and naturally 
lend themselves to an abstract and techni<^ treatment. There are, 
I need hardly say, several other considerations both for and against 
protection, whidi would have to be carefully weighed in dealing 
with the question from a directly practical point of view ; one of 
which will come to be discussed in the next chapter, in which I shall 
pass to consider governmental interference with a view to more 
equitable distribution. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE. 

§1. In the preceding chapters we have considered the grounds 
and limits of governmental interference so far as its end is the 
most economic production of purchasable utilities estimated at 
any given time at their market value. Many, however, of 
the particular kinds of interference that we have had occasion 
to discuss are commonly recommended not from this point of 
view alone, but also as conducive to a better distribution of 
produce ; whether this better distribution is expressly judged to 
be such because it is more economic (in the sense above 
explained); or whether — as is more ordinarily the case — it is 
preferred and commended as more “just” or “equitable.” 
On the other hand, such interferences are often condemned 
on grounds of justice ; as involving a violation of the 
rights of individuals. In the following chapter I propose to 
discuss governmental interference with distribution — including 
the comprehensive schemes for such interference recommended 
by socialist or semi-sociaUst writers — from a purely economic 
or utilitarian point of view ; considering how far individualism 
or socialism may be expected to lead to most happiness, so fieur 
as this depends on the production and distribution of the pro> 
duce of industry. In my view this is the consideration that 
ought to be decisive with the statesman and the philanthropist. 
But it seems expedient to clear tiie way for this discussion by a 
brief examination of other ethical views of the distribution of 
wealth and of the social order on which it mainly depends; 
since there are still many thoughtful persons who consider 
the present individualistic organisation of society to be abso- 
lutely right, regarding all interference with private property as 
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" spoliation /’ and all interference with free contract as " l^ranny 
" of the State over the individual ” On the other hand, there 
are socialists who, with no less sinoerity, pronounce private 
property generally— or private property in the instruments of 
production — ^to be "robbeiy,’’ and regard the wages-contracts 
resulting from it as the inanifestation of the '‘enslavement of 
"labour by capital.” 

The opposition liNBtween the two views is violent and at 
first sight irreconcileable ; I think, however, that it will be found 
possible to reduce it materially by careful consideration of the 
opposing doctrines, and so ultimately to find a common ground on 
which a profitable discussion may be conducted between them. 

It may seem that such a discussion has not sufficient bearing 
on practi^ problems to be appropriately included in this part 
of my treatise. And no doubt the proposal to abolish private 
property — even if limited to the instruments and materials of 
production— cannot be said to come as yet within the range of 
a statesman’s consideration; except as an actual or possible 
source of dangerous and disordering agitation among the poorer 
classes. But the proper application of the notions "just,” 
"fiur,” "equitable,” be. to different parts of the existing distri- 
bution of wealth is undeniably a matter for practical considera- 
tion; since the demand that wages, profits, rents should be 
"fidr” is continually made and approved by large sections of 
the community who would shrink firom any scheme of whole- 
sale interference with the rights of property. And we shall, I 
think, obtain a clearer and fuller view of the general principles 
of justice or equity which are implicitly assumed on one side 
or another in the discussion of such demands, if we examine 
the broad issue between the individualistic ideal of society, 
approximately realised in modem civilised communities, and 
the various socialistic schemes that have been constructed with 
the view of remedying its alleged injustices. Such an examina- 
tion is not, I conceive, without interest even for those economists 
(chiefly English) who aim at a purely scientific treatment of the 
problem of di^bution. For the conclusions of economie 
science have always been supposed to relate ultimately — ^how- 
ever qualified and supplement^ — ^to actual human beings ; and 
actual human beings will not permanently acquiesce in a social 
order that common moral opinion condemns as uigust 

32—2 
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We may begin by removing a complication, by which the 
argument is sometimes confused, arising from the fisict that the 
individualistic system is in possession of the field. Some per- 
sons, if the abolition of private property were proposed, would 
condemn the proposal as unjust, merely because the institution 
actually exists and has always existed from time immemorial. 
Reflection, however, would probably convince them that this 
position is untenable ; since they would ndt deliberately main- 
tain either that no established social order could be unjust or 
that if unjust it ought nevertheless to be perpetual. That any 
removal of legalised and long-standing social injustices should 
be managed with as much regard as possible to the legitimate 
expectations of the persons profiting by such injustices would 
be admitted by all reasonable persons; and more than this 
would hardly be demanded by any in the case of such generally 
approved changes as the abolition of slavery, serfdom, absolute 
despotism, or oppressive oligarchical privileges. Thus our 
question must clearly be whether the institution of private 
property is to be regarded, from an abstract point of view, as 
just or unjust. It would not even be contended, in the 
parallel cases just mentioned, that full compensation ought 
to be given to the persons damnified by the changes; for 
such compensation as would secure them advantages equal to 
those that they had lost would often be obviously impossible. 
All that can be said generally is that the compensation for the 
disappointment of legitimate expectations should be as nearly 
adequate as the circumstances of the case allow. 

On the other hand, we may equally neglect the ailment 
that the existing inequalities in the division of property have 
had their origin in injustice; even if we grant that this is 
largely true in the case of the nations of modem Europe. For to 
disturb expectations based on ages of orderly possession, merely 
in order to remedy such ancient wrongs, is not defensible on any 
even plausible principles of jurisprudence or morality: such a 
measure could only primd facie justifiable if it led to the 
final substitution of a more equitable social order. Any plausible 
attack on private property must be based on objections not to its 
origin, but to its effects ; and similarly, if the absolute justice 
of the institution is to be maintained, it must not be merely 
because it exists, but because it is based on rational principles. 
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§ 2 . Let us ask, then, on what grounds it can be argued that 
mdividuals have an inalienable right to private property, which 
must avail always and everywhere against all considerations of 
equity or expediency that may be urged in fitvour of socialistic 
schemes. 

The most received positive answer to this question is, I 
think, that which treats the fall right of private property — 
including the right of freely disposing of it by eXchwge or 
otherwise — as an indispensable element of the right to liberty. 
What a just social order (it is said) secures to individuals is 
equal freedom; whatever inequalities in the enjoyment of the 
material means of happiness may actually result from the 
exercise of this fi'eedom are perhaps to be deplored and volun- 
tarily alleviated, but certainly not to be forcibly prevented by 
the action of government. This equal freedom, then, is held 
to include the liberty of securing to oneself and transferring to 
others the sole use of any material things not hitherto appro- 
priated. 

Against this interpretation of social justice considerations 
have often been urged which may be summed up in the follow- 
ing dilemma. If, on the one hand, we mean by freedom simply 
the antithesis of physical coercion, it does not appear that the 
most perfect realisation of the Freedom of each so far as 6om- 
“ patible with the Freedom of all others” would include the estab- 
lishment of private property at all : it would be strictly limited 
to protection of the individual firpm interference while actually 
using any portion of material wealth, in the same way as he 
would be now protected while using roads, commons, &c. If, 
on the other hand, we extend the notion of equal freedom to 
include equal opportunity for gratifying desires, then it does 
not appear how equality of freedom can be realised so far 
as any appropriation is allowed which renders things of the 
kind appropriated unattainable, or more difficult of attainment, 
by others. But, if this be granted, since land is a commodity 
of this kind — at least in all but very thinly peopled eocieties — 
and since most other property has come fix>m appropriated 
land, the supposed basis of the right of private property can 
give but very little support to the institution in an advanced 
sta^e of sociid progress. 

Similar difficulties arise if, instead of the more general 
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realisation of freedom” the special principle that "every 
"man has a right to the produce of his labour” is jH^oposed 
as fundwiental. Human labour is obviously not the cause of 
the matter of any material product^ but only of its form ; there- 
fore, if a man is to have right of property in the product he 
must have already been allowed to appropriate the material; 
and this preliminary appropriation will require justification. 
To say that he has laboured in seeking it is a manifest strain- 
ing of the principle that we are considering; since, as was before 
said, land, the grand primary material or natural instrument 
of that agricultural and extractive labour which is the pre- 
requisite of all other productive work, is not something which 
a man would have to labour seriously in seeking, if appropria- 
tion in land had not already been allowed. And at any rate the 
first finder’s labour cannot give him a right to diminish the 
opportunities of other seekers. The only mode of defending 
private property, on the basis of this principle, which seems 
to me at all tenable, is to maintain that this inevitable diminu- 
tion of opportunities is adequately compensated; that the 
appropriation by first comers of the "spontaneous gifts of nature” 
is not substantially unfrdr to those who come after, because 
though they find the land and its produce appropriated, they 
are placed in a better position than they would be in if there 
had been no appropriation. And this is, I think, true if we 
consider these later comers in the aggregate : it seems to me 
clear that existing labour, taken in the aggregate, gains more 
by the results of previous labour, which it finds accumulated, 
than it loses by the appropriation of the land ; especially since 
a considerable portion of the utility of the land itself must be 
included among these accumulated results. 

§3. But granting that the encroachment on the opportunities 
of existing labourers, involved in private property, is adequately 
compensated to such labourers in the aggregate, it does not 
follow that the compensation is adequate in the case of all 
classes of these labourers. The question still remains whether 
the individualistic system of private property and free contract 
tends to give particular labourers what their services are frdrly 
worth. And this question is one that cannot be avoided by the 
advocates of this system; since the prevalent acquiescence 
in the results of competitive distribution is laigely due to the 
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more or less definite conviction that free competition affords 
the best realisation possible, in a community of human beings, 
of the principle that every man should have the opportunity 
** of obtaining a fair return for his labour.*’ Indeed we may say 
that political economy has importantly modified popular ethical 
conceptions, by defining the common moral ideal of equity in 
exchange, where pre-economic morality had left it vague and 
indeterminate. The pre-economic morality, whether of the 
vulgar or of philosophers, considered services and products 
as possessing ‘'intrinsic worth”; and the same conception still 
governs the moral judgments of the vulgar, even in the present 
stage of economic culture; thus, one continually hears thrifty 
housekeepers agreeing in moral disapprobation of the present 
race of servants, for their persistence in demanding “ more than 
“ they are worth.” But refiection soon shews that the ordinary 
estimate of this intrinsic worth is merely dependent on custom 
and habit; so that some other standard of value has to be 
found, unless we are prepared to condemn any deviation from 
custom as extortionate. And this no one in modem times is 
prepared to do: extended historical knowledge has shewn us 
the wide variations of such customa firom place to place, and the 
changes that time has continually wrought in them; and has 
thus irresistibly demonstrated the irrationality of setting up as 
a final standard the custom of a particular age and country. 
In this difficulty the economic ideal of firee competition has 
been widely accepted as supplying the required standard; so 
that the price, which competition tends at any time to fix as 
the market-price of any kmd of services, has l^n taken to re- 
present the universal or social — and, therefore, morally valid — 
estimate of the “real worth” of such services. 

But — apart fiem the exceptional cases noticed in a previous 
chapter^ — this view of the market-price of services is only 
generally true with a very important qualification. The com- 
petitive remuneration of the individual’s service to society does 
not tend to correspond to his share of the total utility of 
the kind of services he renders: what it tends to measure is 
merely its final utility, — what the community would lose by 

^ See 0. ii. of this Book. Some of the diffionltiee in determining what is 
a **fair oonti-aot’* in partionlar eases win be again discnased in the oonduding 
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the sabtraction of a edngle mdiTidual’s services This distinc- 
tion at once explaiiis and is illustrated by the advantage which 
in certain circumstances a class of labourers may conceivably 
obtain by a combination which enables them to sell their 
services in the aggregate ; for they thus force society to reckon 
the total utility of this aggregate, which may be indefinitely 
greater than the sum of the additional utilities of the portions 
supplied by the individual labourers, estimated separately. 
And when any set of scantily paid workers complain of their 
wages as "unfiur,” this disc^pancy between total and final 
utility often seems to be vaguely present to their minds ; they 
consider the great importance to society of the aggregate of 
the services of their class, rather than the comparatively trifiing 
importance of the services of any individual worker. Often, 
however, the complaint expresses simply the moral dissatis- 
fiustion with the proportionment of reward to final utility, 
which arises when the causes that influence the latter are 
clearly understood and carefully considered. If a man is as 
industrious to-day as he was yesterday, it seems hard that 
he should suffer because some unforeseen decrease in the 
demand for his commodity, or some increase in the supply 
of his particular kind of labour, * has reduced the final utility 
of his services. 

But if we reject the measurement of " worth ” of labour by 
final utility, what other standard can we take ? To determine 
the reward of any species of labour by estimating the loss which 
the subtraction of the whole aggregate of such labour would 
inflict on society is obviously futile and impracticable. The 
production of necessaries and that of luxuries would fix>m this 
point of view be incommensurable; all, if permitted, would 
choose the former; and no reason could be given for selecting 
some rather than others for this high function and remu- 
neration. 

It may perhaps be. suggested that we should estimate 
desert not by the utility rendered to the recipient of a service, 
but by the effort of the worker. But though this estimate is 
certainly in harmony with the general notion of good and ill 
desert, outside the region of exchange,— since the merit of 
a deserving act is generally held to lie in its intention rather 
than its result, — the attempt to apply this principle to the- 
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distribution of social produce would involve us in insuperable 
difficulties. For not only should we have to abstain from re- 
warding physical strength and quickness, and ingenuity, so &r 
as these qualities are independent of the agent’s voluntary 
effort ; but we should find it hard to shew why even energy and 
perseverance are to be remunerated, unless we can prove that 
these qualities are not merely inherited natural gifts: so that 
the principle of rewarding desert would be in danger of finding 
no realisation, through our scrupulous anxiety to realise it 
exactly^ On the whole, therefore, we seem led to the con- 
clusion that the demand for greater justice in distribution can 
only be practically interpreted as a demand that differences 
in remuneration, due to causes other than the voluntary exer- 
tions of the labourers remunerated, should be reduced as far as 
possible. 

§ 4. If it be admitted that " fair wages” may be defined, 
for practical purposes, as '' market wages as they would be under 
“ the condition of the least possible inequality of opportunities,” 
it remains to consider how such a condition is to be secured. 
Now it has certainly been the firm and long-cherished belief of 
many adherents of the traditional political economy, that un- 
restricted fi*eedom of action and contract would tend to reduce 
the actually inevitable inequality of economic opportunities 
to the lowest attainable minimum, — so soon at any rate as 
enlightenment should be sufficiently diffused by means of 
elementary education and the spread of cheap means of ob- 
taining ii^ormation by newspapers, &c. They have believed 
that labour thus becoming mobile would flow where the 
demand for it — or its final utility — was greatest, nearly as 
easily and rapidly as water finds its ovm level; so that no 
considerable class of persons would for any length of time 
obtain, as remuneration 'for their labour, materially more or 
less than the market-price of the- most useful services that 
nature and their own or others’ labour and care had qualified 

1 It may be observed that— for these or other reasons — some reoonstraetora 
of society have discarded desert and adopted as their principle of distributive 
justice either simple equality, or equality modified by differences of need. In 
the next chapter I have discussed briefly the communistic institutions in which 
either of these views finds its natural development ; but I have not thought it 
fitting to introduce them here, as I do not consider these principles to be even 
vaguely implied in the current notions of “just** or *‘fair** distribution. 
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them to render. They have admitted that veiy great ine- 
qualities of income, due to inheritance, would probably continue 
to exist ; but they have thought it not unjust that A’s income 
should be augmented by the results of his ancestors’ labour 
and care, whether in the form of material wealth or personal 
aptitudes, — assuming, of course, that such augmentation did 
not tend to make B’s income less than it would otherwise 
have been. 

Those who hold, on the other hand, that this view of the 
tendencies of laiswr faire is far too optimistic urge chiefly 
the following objections. In the first place, it is impossible to 
prevent the effects of monopoly, especially monopoly resulting 
from combination, from modifying and disturbing to an indefinite 
extent the effects of free competition, without placing the freedom 
of exchange and association under restraints of a kind that the 
advocates of laisser faire could not consistently recommend. 
And we may add that the attempt to impose such restraints, 
even if made in the style of the most despotic of modem 
governments, could never have more than a veiy imperfect and 
unsatis&ctoiy kind of success. It could at most only prevent 
express and open combination ; but, as we have before observed*, 
the effects of monopoly may be largely brought about by tacit 
combination, which is obviously easier to the rich few than to 
the many poor, and which, therefore, it would be highly objection- 
able and invidious to fovour indirectly by suppressing the only 
force that could effectively counteract it. On the other hand, 
no advocate of laisser faire has ever supposed that a stmggle 
among different combinations of producers, each aiming at its 
own sectional interest, can have any general tendency to bring 
about a just distribution of produce, according to any recognised 
view of justice. 

There is, indeed, one way in which the State may effectually 
prevent the disadvantageous results of monopoly without vexa- 
tious and inquisitorial legislation ; namely, by taking into its 
own hands a business that would otherwise foil into the hands of 
private monopolists; since it is thus enabled both to manage 
the business in the interests of the community, and to secure to 
the public purse whatever profit it is possible and expedient to 
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make out of it. In preceding cliapters we have seen that the 
absence of any general coincidence between the interest of the 
monopolist and that of the community, as regards the extent and 
quality of the commodities supplied by the former, constitutes 
a strong argument for this kind of governmental interference 
from the point of view of production; we have now to note 
that it is also to be recommended as tending to remove an 
important source of unmerited mequality in distribution. On 
the other side we have, of course, to weigh carefully the 
general drawbacks of governmental as compared with private 
management; as these, in certain cases, might be so great 
as to render the loss to the community through deteriorated 
production more important than the gain in equity of dis- 
tribution. I conceive, however, that no general practical 
conclusion can be safely drawn from a comparison of these 
opposing considerations, as its results are likely to vary veiy 
much both as regards different countries and different busi- 
nesses in the same country. 

But further, the critics of laimr faire also lay stress on the 
growing element of fluctuation and uncertainty in the relations 
of demand and supply of commodities, in consequence of the 
more extensive organisation of industry through international 
exchange. In this way, they maintain, the complexity of the 
causes affecting any worker’s remuneration tends to increase in 
a &r greater ratio than his intellectual resources for forecasting 
their effects; so that the element of ''desert” in his gains and 
losses of income tends to become continually less instead of 
greater. The fiicts at present appear to bear out this view; 
though we have hardly grounds for predicting the continued 
increase of this fluctuation and uncertainty; rather it would 
seem reasonable to regard this increase as probably itself 
fluctuating . and uncertain. But sudden and considerable 
changes in the earnings of particular classes of producers, due 
to unforeseen changes in the demand for (or supply of) their 
commodity, must admitted to be a probably frequent in- 
cident of the world-wide extension of trade. Ftom this point 
of view we must admit that there is some force in what has 
been urged by protectionists as regards the tendency of pro- 
tection to keep the conditions of production more stable, and 
prevent the great fluctuations in local demands for labour 
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which the changes of widely extended trade are liable to cause. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that the same extoision 
of trade tends to minimise such fluctuations in supply and 
price of commodities as are due to unfitvourable seasons or other 
natural causes: and if, in order to retain this advantage, 
protection were limited to articles which are either but little 
exposed to such calamities, or are not necessaries of life or 
industry, the security against unmerited fluctuations in earnings 
would be correspondingly partial^ and, in any case, they 
would still be liable to occur from internal developments of 
trade and industry. And if any government were to attempt 
the extensive interference that would be required to make the 
security against unmerited fluctuations approximately complete, 
it would, I conceive, find an insuperable difiEiculty in discrimi- 
nating between losses really inevitable and those that could have 
been prevented or laig^ely reduced by foresight, promptitude, 
and versatility in adapting action to changed circumstances; 
so that governmental interference, by checking this spontaneous 
adaptation of the industrial system to the conditions of its growth, 
would be liable to impair seriously its productive efficiency. 
Hence, though I think that a civilis^ community ought to 
always prepared to give effective aid, through its government, 
in any case of acute and widespread distress caused to any 
section of its members by changes in industry or trade, I hold 
that such intervention ought to be limited to these extreme 
cases ; and could ‘ never be advantageously employed as a 
general remedy against the divergences firom equity in the 
competitive distribution of produce] that such changes ore 
continually liable to cause. 

§ 5. It is more plausible to hold that such a remedy is pos- 
sible where the changes are mainly in one direction, and result 
in an unearned increment ” continually obtained by the owners 
of a certain kind of property, through its increasing scarcity in 
relation to the demand for it. The chief case of this is land in 
a country where population is continually growing thicker. We 
have seen, indeed, that the rise in the value of merely agii- 

1 It must also be borne in mind that any reetiietions on trade have an 
indefinite but important tendency to hamper ite generic development, and. 
diminiah ite efficient for rendering in time of need eervicee that may be required 
from it. 
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cultural land, which the increasing demand for agricultural 
produce tends to bring about, may be more than counteracted by 
any kind of sudden and extensive improvements in production, 
especially by the cheapening of transport and the opening of 
new chaanels of supply through trade from abroad. But the 
rise in the value of land near towns, or otherwise situated con- 
veniently for the purpose either of building or direct enjoyment, 
is not on the whole affected by this cause. Hence, tciking all 
the varied utilities of land into account, I should infer that the 
Aggregate rental of almost all existing civilised countries will, 
at the close of any period sufficiently long to allow for transient 
oscillations, have received a considerable ''unearned incre- 
"ment”; provided that the existing tendencies to increase of 
population continue to operate without material change. And, 
so &r as this increment can be definitely foreseen and measured, 
it would certainly be an important approximation to equality 
of opportunities if the landowners could be prevented from 
appropriating it by any legislation not otherwise inequitable. 
It should, however, be observed that if the landowner has no 
claim to the portion of increased rent that is not due to the 
labour or forethought of himself or his predecessors in owner- 
ship, no other individual member of the community can urge 
any more claim ; hence any attempt to secure any portion of 
this increment for the particular person to whom he happens 
to have let his land, by prescribing “fiur rents” below the 
market-rate, cannot be justified on this score. The equitable 
claim must be taken to be that of the community^ 

I do not doubt the abstract validity of this claim: but 
there appear to me to be the following grave objections 
against any attempt to enforce it, in the case of land that has 

^ It is Bometimes said that Englishmen in the aggregate have no special 
olaiinB — as against the rest of the hnman race— to the unearned increment in 
the value of English land. But, firstly, this position is not tenable ; since it is 
mainly the development of the English community and the manner in which 
that community has distributed itself over the country that it inhabits, which 
has raised the value of Englidi land. And, secondly, whatever rights the rest 
of the human race may have to the land now held by Englishmen are in no 
degreb encroached upon by an agreement of Enghshi^n to hold their land in 
common, so long as immigration into England remains as free as before. 
Indeed it must be obvious that the utility of English land would be more open 
to the enjoyment of the rest of the hnman race after “nationalisation” than 
before, so long as immigration was not restricted. 
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once passed completely into private ownership; even apart 
the inevitable uncertainty of any practical conclusion that 
assumes the continuance of the existing tendencies to increase of 
population. In the first place, we have eveiy reason to suppose 
that at least a great part of the future unearned increment of rent 
is already discounted in the present market-price of land : and it 
would be manifestly unjust to mulct the particular persons who 
keep their wealth in the form of land, by taking fimm them a 
portion of the market-value of their property. It could only be 
unearned additions to the existing market-value of the land 
that could fidrly be taken by the state, or rather whatever 
part of such additions could be shewn to be due to unforeseen 
increase of rental^: and there would be much difficulty in 
separating this portion clearly firom the earned increment. For 
in many cases the increased utility and value of the land would 
be found to be only partly unearned, as it would be due 
to fevourable circumstances well turned to account; and in 
such cases I do not know how we could pronounce what pro- 
portion of the increment was to be set down to circumstances 
and what to the insight and enterprise of the man who skilfully 
availed himself of them. And if a landowner were liable at 
any time to have to prove that the additional value of any part 
of his land was not ** unearned,*’ in order to prevent its being 
taken bom him by an extra tax, the utiWtion of land by 
private enterprise would receive a severe check. Further, if 
the state confiscated unearned increment, justice would require 
it to give compensation for " undeserved cfecrement ” : and this, 
again, would involve an equal difficulty of valuation, and a 
dangerous withdrawal of the motive that a landowner whose 
land is declining in value now has to exert himself to discover 
some new means of turning it to account. 

The only practicable way, I think, of attaining the end in 
view would be for the state to assume the ultimate ownership of 
land generally, and reward the skill and enterprise of indi- 
viduals in whose hands its value increases — according to the 
method before proposed in the case of railways, &c. — by allowing 
them to reap the whole advantage of such increase for a certain 
limited period. Justice would of course require that adequate 

^ As we have notioed in an earlier part of this work, a rise in the selling 
raise of land mi^t be merely due to a lUl in the rate of intereet. 
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oompenBation should be given to existing owners; and it has 
been urged that the financial operation that would be required, 
in order to buy back nearly the whole land of a folly occupied 
country from its private owners, would be beyond the resources 
even of England ; or at least that the community would lose by 
the increased rate of interest that would have to be paid more 
than it could possibly gain by unearned increment. But this 
difficulty may I conceive be avoided, as Cliffe Leslie suggested^, 
by deferring the time at which the community would enter 
upon the ownership of the land. The question rather is 
whether the diminution in production to be expected firom 

(1) the inertness and jobbery incident to public management, 

(2) the inevitable divergence of interests of owner and lessee 
respectively, and (3) the loss of the special satis&ctions, and any 
special stimulus to labour and care, which individuals now 
derive from the sense of ownership, is not likely to outweigh 
any gain in equity of distribution; even allowing for any 
advantages that may be fairly hoped from governmental ad- 
ministration, in spite of its drawbacks, — e.g,, frmn greater 
economy in the collection of rents, especially of small forms, the 
more uniform apphcation of principles accepted by experts, and 
the power of borrowing on better terms. I should not h^tate 
to answer this question affirmatively in reference to most 
existing communities at the present time: though it is quite 
possible that the management of governmental business may 
in the future be so much improved as to render it clearly 
expedient to '' nationalise the land." 

§ 6. In any case the nationalisation of the land would 
involve so large a transfer of private capital to pubUc ownership 
that its proposal must inevitably raise the further question 
whether other portions of the capital of individuals should not 
be similarly nationalised: especially since — ^in recent years at 
least — ^the loudest complaint against the existing individualistic 

^ Fortnightly Review, October, 1880. Cliffe Ledie, indeed, held that the 
** requirements of justice and expediency would be satisfied” if it were simj^y 
enacted that all land should become public property in the year SOOl. And 
certainly the value of what the landowners would lose in this ease would be 
comparatively trifling ; but I do not see why even this loss ^ould be thrown 
exclusively on the particular class of persons who happen to own land, unless it 
can be shewn to be on other grounds just that their share of the burden of 
taxation should be somewhat increased. 
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Bysbem of distribution has related to the undue share of the 
produce of industry supposed to be' obtained by ''capital” 
in its competition with "labour.” This complaint, as usually 
formulated, &ils to discriminate between the two elements of 
the yield of capital which we distinguished in Book 11. under 
the terms " interest ” and “ wages of management.” .According 
to the view adopted in the present treatise, the causes that 
determine the amount of these two elements of "profit” are 
so fundamentally different, that it is necessary to consider the 
present question with regard to each separately. 

As regards "wages of management,” .we certainly found 
reason to believe that large capitalists engaged in business 
obtain on the average a larger proportional remuneration for 
their labour than any other class of workers. As we saw^ this 
is implied in the assumption, commonly made both by economists 
and by practical men, that at least an equal percentage of profit 
is earned by such capitalists ; since the labour of management 
certainly does not increase in simple direct proportion to the 
amount of capital managed. At the same time, the question how 
£bu* these extra earnings are to be regarded as un&ir is not one 
that admits of a simple and decisive answer; since — ^where 
no combination or other monopoly comes in — they must be 
caused by the superior productiveness of businesses on a large 
scale carried on by individual capitalists ; and this greater pro- 
ductiveness, again, must be ohiefly due to the keener concern 
and more strenuous activity which men in general shew in 
the management of affairs of which they have the sole control 
and reap the sole profit. On the other hand, — since the amount 
of the employers’ extra gains is due not to the scarcity of 
possible employers personally qualified and willing to perform 
equally productive work, but to the scarcity of persons who 
being thus qualified and willing are able to obtain capital,-^ 
it can hardly be expected that other members of the com- 
munity should acquiesce patiently in this large remuneration 
of the labour of capitalist employers, so far as it admits of being 
removed by associated action. 

Hence I should refrain from condemning as unfair the efforts 
of labourers to reduce the profits of employers by combinations 


^ Cf. anUf Bo(A xi. o. ix. 
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to raise wages : though, as has been already said, the principle 
on which such combinations proceed is one which could not 
conceivably be employed as a general basis for an equitable 
distribution of produce. 

Hence, again, if any reduction in the extra earnings of 
capitalist employers can be effected by improvements in the 
management of associated capital, the resulting gain in aggre- 
gate produce tends to be accompanied by a greater approxima- 
tion to equality of opportunities — at least as among owners of 
different amounts of capital. And from this point of view any 
successful and profitable extension of governmental manage- 
ment of industry — which we may regard as a peculiar species of 
associative management — would seem to be doubly desirable. 

But further : we saw that it is not only the large capitalist 
whose services (as employer) tend to be at a scarcity price 
as compared with those of smaller capitalists; advantages 
similar in kind are possessed in various degrees by capitalists, or 
rather by the children of capitalists, of lower grades in the scale 
of wealth — including those who possess ‘‘personal capital” in 
the knowledge and skill acquired by industrial or professional 
training. These advantages are realised, whenever the differ- 
ences in the average remuneration of different grades of labour 
are in excess of what would amount to ordinary interest on the 
additional outlay required for sustenance during an additional 
period of education, and for the greater cost of the education 
itself. Here again we may say that so far as the scarcities 
which cause these differences can be diminished or removed by 
governmental action that is socially profitable — as by a 

system of firee or cheapened education of which the cost would 
be repaid to the community in the increased productiveness of 
labour — the tendency of such action to realise greater equity 
in distribution may be admitted as an additional argument in 
its favour. 

But even if such interference could be carried to the point at 
which there were no differences in the remuneration of different 
kinds of labour except such as represented ordinary interest on 
different outlays of capital, it might still be argued that the 
pa 3 mient of interest at all on capital is itself a removable cause 
of inequeJity of opportunities ; and that, therefore, its removal 
would bring about a more truly just distribution of produce, 
a p. B. 33 
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The grounds on which this has been maintained by modem 
socialists are deserving of careful examination; as they have 
not, I think, been adequately apprehended by the individualist 
writers who have replied to them*. It may be observed, in the 
first place, that if the market-rate of interest is attacked at all, 
firom the point of view of abstract justice, there is no reaJson for 
stopping short of total abolition; it would be quite arbitrary to 
select any particular rate of interest as ideally more just than 
any other. On behalf of total abolition, the contention of 
the socialist is that “the full produce of labour ought to go 
“ to the labourer.” To this the individualist sometimes thinks 
it sufficient to reply by urging the helpless state in which 
labour would be placed if deprived of the instruments of 
all kinds which constitute the main part of the real capital of 
the community. But this answer is not really to the point ; as 
the socialist can effectively rejoin that doubtless labour requires 
instruments, and the labour of making instruments should be 
remunerated as fully as any other kind of labour; but that 
interest is certainly not the remuneration for this labour : being 
in fact, as economists of the laisser faire school have been 
especially careful to explain, pa3nrnent for what Senior and 
others have called the “ abstinence ” of the capitalist ; or, as I 
have preferred to say, for the delay that he allows to intervene 
between the application of the labour and the consumption of 
its product. The real question, therefore, is not whether instru- 
ments ought to be made but whether it is fair that this delay 
involved in making them should have to be paid for. On the 
individualist side it is urged with tnith that labour has gained 
on the whole by the delay to a far greater extent than is repre- 
sented by the interest paid. But the socialist can answer that 
the private ownership of what I have called “ producei*s’ ” wealth 
is not a necessary condition of this gain. He can urge that if 
the community once for all took possession of the producers' 
capital that is now in private hands, all future accumulations of 
such capital might go on just as they would do on the existing 
system, tissuming that the community would cons^uit to devote 
as much labour as at present to the production of remote utili- 

^ I ought to 8aj, on the other han^ that the sooiaUs^ arguments that 1 haye 
seen have been wanting in clearness of distinction between interest and that 
extra profit of employing capitalists that we have just been discussing. 
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ties ; so that, even supposing the present interest to be paid to 
the dispossessed owners of the capital already accumulated, the 
labourers might still divide among themselves the increment of 
produce continually accruing from new accumulations of capital. 
In short, all the “ saving” requifed could be done without being 
paid for, if it were done by the community previous to the 
division of the produce. 

It must be admitted, I think, first, that the social accumula- 
tion of instruments might conceivably be carried on by the 
community, and without any pajmient of interest ; and, secondly, 
that there is no principle of abstract equity which renders it 
morally obligatory to carry it on as at present, by first allowing 
individuals to divide up the whole produce of social industry, 
and then promising them future payments if they will allow a 
portion of their shares to take the form of fresh instruments. 
And if the former method of providing for the progress of 
industry could be tnisted to work, without any counterbalancing 
drawbacks, the perpetuation of the inequalities of distribution 
that we see to be inevitably bound up with the existing system 
would be difficult to reconcile with our common sense of 
justice as I have been led to interpret it\ Nor do I think 
that the difficulties of transition from the one system to the 
other, or the inevitable disappointment of expectations involved 
in it, would necessarily be more intense — ^though of course 
they would be indefinitely greater in extent — than those which 
in the course of modem history have actually attended the 
abolition of slavery in our colonies, of serfdom in Russia, or of 
oppressive feudal privileges in other European States. I do not 
mean to imply that the transition to socialism is to be classed 
with the changes just mentioned, even if it be regarded merely 
as a distant stage of social progress; but I conceive that in 
urging the reasons for not so classing it we have to pass — as 
in the case of the remedies for inequality of opportunity that 

^ Even assuming, as is usually done, that it would be ifeoessary for the 
complete realisation of the socialistic scheme to refuse to enforce private oon> 
tracts for lending of money at interest, I cannot regard this as a fundamental 
objection on the ground of justice. If the interference with freedom involved 
in appropriation of land to individuals can — as I hold— only be justified by the 
gain to production that it has caused, I do not see why this other interference 
should not equally be justified if without impairing production it tended t6 
bring about an adequate improvement in distribution. 


33—2 
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we have before discussed — from the point of view of distribu- 
tion to that of production. I object to socialism not because 
it would divide the produce of industry badly, but because it 
would have so much less to divide. But when this objection is 
urged, the controversy is nece^arily shifted from the tribunal 
of abstract justice to one where utilitarian or, as I have called 
them, “ economic ” considerations are taken as decisive. 



CHAPTER VIL 

ECONOMIC DISTRIBUTION. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapter we have considered the question 
of governmental interference with a view to a more equitable 
distribution of produce. I now pass to consider how far such 
interference is desirable on economic grounds : that is, as was 
explained in the first chapter of this Book, in order that a 
greater aggregate of utility or satisfaction may be obtained 
firom the produce of the labour and capital of the community. 
It may appear that there is no material discrepancy between 
the practical conclusions to which we are led by reasoning from 
either point of view : but the lines of reasoning themselves are 
widely different. So far as we aim at realising justice or 
equity — according to the interpretation of these notions that 
has been chiefly discussed in the preceding chapter — the 
proportionment of the individual’s share of produce to his 
deserts is the primary end to be sought, and the removal of 
inequalities only as a means to this; that is, only so far as 
these inequalities are due to other causes than the different 
worth of the exertions unequally remunerated. Whereas from 
a purely economic point of view the relation of desert and 
equality is the reverse; a more equal distribution is — subject 
to certain important qualific^itions that will be presently stated 
— more economic : and though the principle of rewarding desert 
remains, in my view, paramount, it is rather as a stimulus 
indispensable to the most economic production, which thus 
presents itself as a condition by which all efforts to make 
distribution more economic ought to be confined. The dis- 
tinction is perhaps rather formal than material ; but it is 
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necessary to make it clear, in order that the relation of the 
present to the preceding chapter may be understood. 

^he primd fade ground, then, on which the interference 
of government with Jhe distribution of produce that results 
from the individualistic organisation of industry appears eco- 
nomically desirable, lies in the very great inequalities in income 
to which this organisation leads. The common sense of man- 
kind, ik considering these inequalities, implicitly adopts, as 
I conceive, two propositions laid down by Bentham as to the 
relation of wealth to happiness: namely, (1) that an increase of 
wealth is — speaking broadly and generally — productive of an 
increase of happiness to its possessor ; and (2) that the resulting 
increase of happiness is not simply proportional to the increase 
of wealth, but stands in a decreasing ratio to it. 

The former of these propositions will be thought by many 
to need no support ; considering the vast and varied aggregate 
of widely felt desires which wealth supplies the means of grati- 
fying. Still it is notorious that it has been roundly denied by 
a large number of thoughtful jiersons. Indeed, as was before ob- 
served*, even the author of the Wealth of Nations has expressed 
himself with remarkable decision in the opposite sense. I think, 
however, that the sentimental optimism which held that happi- 
ness is equally distributed between the palace and the cottage — 
with a preference, if at all, in favour of the cottage — has wellnigh 
vanished before a more careful and impartial study of the facts of 
social existence. At the present day, even those who most warmly 
assail political economy, on the ground of the exaggerated im- 
portance which it attaches to wealth, do not usually go so far 
as to maintain that increase of wealth is not important for the 
individual and for society so far as it can be obtained without 
any sacrifice of other sources of happiness. It is, indeed, probable 
that there are many rich individuals who would be happier on 
the whole if they were poorer ; and, again, that the immediate 
effect of a sudden and considerable increase in the wealth 
of certain sections of the poorer classes might be a dimi- 
nution of happiness, on account of the increase of pernicious 
indulgences tliat it would bring with it. But, making all 
allowance for such partial or transitorj" exceptions, it remains 


^ Intraduction, c. li. § :■). 
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true that the practical reasonings of the great mass of mankind 
— whether for themselves or for others in whom they are indi- 
vidually interested — proceed on the assumption that it is an 
advantage to be richer ; and, further, that the judgment of the 
most highly cultivated, scrupulously moml, and sincerely reli- 
gious persons — tis expressed in their conduct — does not diverge 
materially from that of the vulgar in the matter. The ^ite 
certainly disagree very much with the vulgar as to the real 
value of particular purchasable commodities ; but they do not 
pnictically doubt that additional control over purchasable 
commodities generally is an important gain to an individual 
who obtains it. A man who chose poverty for himself, except 
for some manifest special and unpurchasable advantage, or 
at the manifest call of some special duty, would be deemed 
eccentric : a man who chose it for his wife and children would 
be generally thought to deserve a harsher name. 

On the other hand, few, I conceive, would estimate the 
advantage of additional wealth so highly as even to dispute 
the second of Bontham's two propositions above stated, and to 
contcmd that on the average the amount of s<atisfaction derived 
from wealth tends to increase in simple proportion to the in- 
crease of the wealth itself. And from the two propositions 
taken together the obvious conclusion is that the more any 
society approximates to equality in the distribution of wealth 
among its members, the greater on thi‘ whole is the aggregate 
of satisfactions which the society in question derives from the 
wealth that it possesses 

Reflection, however, shews that this infiTence is only legiti- 
mate under certain conditions: namely, that the total amount of 
produce to be divided, and the number of })ei*sons among whom 
it is to be divided, remain unaffectefl by tin* change in dis- 
tribution, and, further, that the change hiis no tendency to 
diminish the happiness of the community so far as it is derived 
from other sources than increase of wealth. These conditions 
require ciireful examination; since it will be found that under 
each of these heads important, if not decisive, considerations 
Tuay be urged in favour of the existing inequalities of distri- 
bution. 

§ 2. In the first place, it is conceivable that a greater 
equality in the distribution of produce would lead ultimately 
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to a reduction in the total amount to be distributed, in con- 
sequence of a general preference of leisure to the results of 
labour on the part of the classes whose shares of produce had 
increased. It may be said that we should have no ground for 
supposing in this case a diminution in average happiness cor- 
responding to the diminution in wealth ; since, by supposition, 
the increase of leisure would be chosen as likely to give more 
happiness than the increase of wealth. There are, however, 
two considerations of some weight which may lead us to doubt 
the soundness of this primd fade view. In the first place, 
there is a wide-spread opinion among observant persons that 
human beings generally have a tendency to overvalue leisure 
as a source of happiness. All those who maintain that riches 
frequently fail to bring an increase of happiness to their posses- 
sors commonly lay great stress on this tendency; they ai*gue 
that the rich miss happiness largely through an undue pursuit 
of passive pleasures and amusements, to the neglect of those 
that may be derived ifrom strenuous activity for a serious end. 
I am myself disposed to take this view : and I should regard 
it as highly probable that a sudden and large increase of the 
income of the poorer classes might cause them to fall exten- 
sively into similar imprudence: while the removal of the 
stimulating examples which the lives of the rich now offer oi 
the varied satisfactions to be derived from abundant wealth 
would probably tend still further to promote general sloth. But 
again, even supposing that the diminution in their labour led 
immediately to a real increase of happiness through increased 
leisure, there would still remain the objection that it might 
diminish the provision against social calamities causing gi’eat 
and sudden loss of wealth, which is now supplied by the 
superfluous consumption of the rich. Such calamities — whether 
due to natural causes, or to war — may now be met by a re- 
striction of the luxurious expenditure of the richer classes 
generally — through voluntary contributions and inci’eased taxa- 
tion combined — ^by which the extreme distress that they would 
otherwise cause to the poorer classes may be mitigated. But 
a community that had exchanged its superfluous wealth for 
greater leisure would have lost this resource ; and its additional 
power of increasing its labour would be an inadequate substitute, 
owing to the difficulty of making it promptly effective. 
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But again, even supposing that the equalisation of shares 
did not diminish the average activity of the workers of the 
communitv, it might still diminish the efficiency of labour 
through it« effect on the accumulation of capital. At present, 
the greatest part of the saving, by which the stock of instru- 
ments in the country is continually increased and the benefits 
of invention realised, is made fi*om the larger incomes of the 
rich ; juid consequently there is a consideiuble danger that an 
equalisation of incomes would lead to a decrease in the propor- 
tion of the aggregate income of the community thus converted 
into capital*. 

This argument, as just stated, assumes the continuance of 
the present individualistic organisation of industry ; since under 
a socialistic system the accumulation of capital would be con- 
trolled by the government and would be independent of the 
savings of individuals. But governments have hitherto shewn 
themselves timid and unenteiqjrising in availing themselves of 
the results of invention ; and there seems no reason to suppose 
that a socialistic government would be specially bold in tiying 
expensive experiments. 

Again, as we have already seen, exj)erience would lead us to 
conclude that, even suppcjsing the aggregate of accumulation 
not to be diminished by a more equal distribution of j>roduce, 
still a quantum of capital nuide up of a number of small portions 
in different ownership is less likely to be jiroductively adminis- 
tered than an equal quantum divided among a few Avealthy 
owners. The small siivings might no doubt be massed by ass^)- 
ciation in amounts sufficient!}" large for the organisation of 
businesses on any sttile that might be found most economic^illy 
expedient; but theory and experience combine to show that 
the keenness of concern, and the jiower t»f jironqit and un- 
fettered action, that private ownei-ship gives would still be 
wanting to the necessarily salaried and controlled managei*s of 
the.se businesses. Unless these advantages can be compensated, 

1 It may be observed too that the tentative and hazardous investments, 
which have hitherto been necessary for the progress of industry through 
invention, are more appropriately made out of the savings of persons who suffer 
comparatively little from the partial or even total loss of their capital. I fear, 
however, that this possible advantage of tbe existing unequal distribution of 
wealth is but imperfectly realised at present. 
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to a greater extent than they have hitherto been, either by some 
future development of the system of co-opei*ative production or 
otherwise, a more equal distribution of capital must necessarily 
be attended with a deci*ease in its productive efficiency. And 
this conclusion holds equally whether we suppose the existing 
individualistic organisation of society to continue as at present, 
or to be wholly or partially superseded by socialistic institu- 
tions ; so far as we have no ground for regarding governmental 
management of capital as likely to be superior on the whole to 
average joint-stock management in the points in which the latter 
is less efficient than management by private owners. 

The objections above stated would apply with increased 
force, if the increase through equalisation of the incomes of the 
poorer classes should cause the population to increase at a more 
rapid rate than at present ; so that ultimately the increment of 
an average worker s share would be pirtly spent in supporting a 
larger number of children, and partly reduced through the de- 
crease in the efficiency of the more crowded labour’. It would 
be rash, indeed, to predict confidently that this would be the 
effect of equalisation: but it would be still more nush to ignore 
the risk of it. 

Finally, we have to consider the importance of tht‘ si>eial 
functions — over and abo\e tht* economic function of employing 
capital — which the wealthier membei*s of a community actually 
fulfil, however imperfectly and with whatever waste of resources, 
in their customary einj»loyment of their leisure and their lux- 
urious expenditure. 1 do not now r(‘h‘i* mainly to the function 
of governing — including that of giving suggestions and admoni- 
tions to government — since I take it to be a disputed question 
of politics whether these functions in the jjresent stage of social 
development may not be lietter fulfilled by .salaried officials and 
professional journalists, &c. I refer rather to what may be com- 
prehensively though ^'aguely designated as the function of main- 
taining and developing kin>wledge and culture. I distinguish 
knowledge from culture, though the latter notion would naturally 

^ Even apait from the dangerH of diiuiniBhmg lesources a^amst unloieBuen 
calamity and checking the accumulation of capital, it Heems at leant highly 
doubtful whether a mere increase in the number of human beings living as an 
average unskilled labourer lives in England can be regarded us involving a 
material increase in the quantum of human happiness. 
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include the former, because of the peculiar economic importance 
of the progress of science, as the source of inventions that 
increase the efficiency of labour. This progress in past ages has 
been largely due to the unremunerated intellectu<al activity, 
assisted by the liberal expenditure, qf rich and leisured persons. 
At the same time, it is of course conceivable that the develop-, 
ment of knowledge should be adequately carried on— -as it is 
chiefly in Germany at the present time — by persons salaried and 
provided with instruments at the public expense. And the con- 
nexion between scientiflc discoveries and technical inventions is 
now so firmly established in the popular mind, that probably 
even a government controlled entirely by persons of small 
incomes would not refuse the funds requisite for the support of 
the study of physical science in universities, academies, &c. 
The case is different with such knowledge as has no obvious 
practical utility, and is, therefore, only likely to be valued by 
persons susceptible to the gratifications of disinterested curiosity. 
Such knowledge must be ranked, as a source of elevated and 
refined gratification, along with literature, art, intellectual 
conversation, and the contemplation of natural beauty. The 
capacities for deriving enjoyment from these sources constitute 
what we call culture , they are generally regarded by persons 
possessed of them as supplying a most important element in the 
happiness of life ; while, at the same time, so far as we can judge 
from past experience, it is only in a society of conijiaratively 
rich and leisured persons that these capacities — and, still more, 
the faculties of producing excellent works in literature and art — 
are likely to be developed and transmitted in any high degree. 

There seems, therefore, to be a serious danger that a 
thoroughgoing equalisation of wealth among the members of a 
modem civilised community would have a tendency to check 
the growth of culture in the community. The amount of 
loss to human happiness that is to be apinehended from this 
effect is difficult to estimate ; especially since those who estimate 
it most highly would j»r<ibabl} refuse to allow the question 
to be decided by a mere consiileratirai of the actual amount 
of happiness that culture has hitherto given. They have a 
conviction, for which they could not give an enniirical justifica- 
tion, that a diffu.sion <>f culture may be exi)ected in the futim* 
which has no parallel in the past: and that any social changes 
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which cripple its development, however beneficent they may be 
in other respects, may involve a loss to humanity in the ag- 
gregate which, if we look sufficiently far forward, seems quite 
immeasurable in extent. 

There are, in fact, several distinct practical questions sug- 
gested by the connexion which history shews between the de- 
velopment of culture and the existence of a rich and leisured 
class in a community of human beings. We may (1) balance 
the additional happiness gained to the lives of the few rich by 
culture against the additional happiness that might be enjoyed 
by the poor if wealth were more equally distributt»d ; or (2) we 
may consider how far whatever happiness is derived from culture 
by the many poor depends at any given time on the maintenance 
of a higher kind of culture among the few rich ; or (3) we may 
endeavour to forecast the prospective jiddition to happiness 
when culture shall have become more diffused, which would be 
endangered by any injury to its present development among 
the limited class who now have any considerable share in it. 
From each of these three distinct points of view arguments of 
a certain foix'e may be drawn in favour of the present inequality 
in the distribution of wealth. 

Any estimate of the force of the considemtions above given 
must necessarily be vague ; but it seems clear that they apply 
far more strongly against any sudden sweeping equalisation 
than they do against a more slow and giudual movement to- 
wards this I'esult, — accompanied ({is it naturally would be) by 
an improvement in the average intellectual condition of the 
classes who would benefit jxicuniarily by the equalisation. 

I hiive not yet mentioned one important point, namely, the 
loss of the specially keen stimulus to socially useful exertion 
which the prospect of obtaining ample wealth by business talent, 
mechanic{d invention, or professional or artistic skill, now gives 
to an imj)ort.ant minority of persons. Almost any method of 
introducing gi'eater equality of incomes would involve some 
loss of this kind : but the extent of such loss would depend 
greatly on the manner in which the equalisation was carried 
out, — which we will now proceed to consider. 

§ 3. The most extreme means which have been proposed 
for equalising distribution are the systems commonly designated 
by the terms “Communism” and “Socialism”; which involve 
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either the almost entii*e abolition of private property, or its 
restriction to consumers' wealth. These tenns, however, and 
especially the adjectives communistic and socialistic, are also 
used more widely to describe* the general principle of any modes 
of governmental interference which have for their object the 
attainment of the same result in a more partial way. This 
practice appears to me convenient; but in older to prevent 
vagueness it will be well to give each of the terms as precise 
a signification as possible, without deviating materially, from 
ordinary usage. 

Of the two terms, “ socialism” is the more comprehensive ; 
communism being generally regarded as an extreme form of 
socialism, in which the most thorough-gomg antagonism to 
the institution of private property is manifested. It would, 
however, be hardly convenient to restrict the term communism 
to systems involving the complete abolition of this institution ; 
since no one, I suppose, has ever seriously recommended that 
{e.g.) a man should not have private propeity in his clothes. 
I think, therefore, that the most useful way in which we can 
employ the terms Communism and Communistic, without de- 
viating materially fixiin ordinary usage', is to restrict them to 
those schemes or measures of governmental interference for 
equalising distribution which discard or oveiride the principle 
that a labourer’s remuneration should be proportioned to the 
value of his labour. 

The proposal to organise society on a communistic plan, 
so as to distribute the annual produce of the labour and capital 
of the community either in equal shares, or in shares varying 
not according to the deserts but according to the needs of the 
recipient, is one of which the serious interest has now passed 
away; though a generation ago it had not a few adherents, 
and was supported with earnestness and ability by more than 
one competent writer. And, notwithstanding what has been 
urged in the preceding section, the proposition that a com- 
munistic distribution would produce more happiness than the 
present system, if it could be realised without materially affecting 
production, or removing needful checks to population, is at any 
rate a very plausible one. But even if it were completely 

^ Cf. Mill, Book 11. c. i, where the terms are used with a denotation sub- 
Btantially the same as that proposed in the text. 
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true, I cannot doubt that the removal of the normal stimulus 
to labour (bodily and intellectual) and to care, which the 
present individualistic system supplies, would so much reduce 
the whole produce to be divided, that any advantage derived 
horn greater economy of distribution would be decidedly out- 
weighed— even supposing that no material change took place in 
population. Probably few of my readers will dispute this ; but 
I may suggest to any one who is inclined to doubt it, to compfiure 
the average energy and perseverance in labour displayed by 
even respectable and conscientious rich persons, even when they 
select their own work, with the average energy and persever- 
ance of professional men. 

If this objection be allowed to be decisive, there will be no 
necessity to raise the very uninviting ethical questions which 
would be inevitably presented by the practical problem of 
preventing too great an increase of population in a communistic 
society. I do not indeed regard this problem as insoluble ; but 
I do not see how the diflSculties in which it is involved are to 
be overcome without such a revolution in the traditional habits 
and sentiments regulating the relations of the sexes as no 
thoughtful person could contemplate without alarm and dis- 
quiet. 

The definition of Communism, as above laid down, is toler- 
ably distinct; and it enables us to give a definite significance 
to the adjective “communistic,” in its wider application to 
denote the tendency of minor governmental interferences. That 
is, we shall classify as communistic any law or institution by 
which a portion of the aggregate produce of a community 
is, by the agency of government, distributed to individuals 
according to considerations of need, without regard to their 
deserts or previous services. For instance, according to this 
definition, the English poor-law is communistic in its effects — 
though not, perhaps, in its principled So again, public roads, 
parks, libraries, churches, &c., so far as they are freely used 
by persons who are not taxed for their maintenance, must 
be called communistic; though, as we shall hereafter (§ 6) 
notice, the bad effects of communism are thought to be avoided 
or outweighed in these cases. 


> Of. ante, c. iii. § 1, and also § 5 of this chapter. 
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§ 4. There is somewhat more difficulty in defining, in ac- 
cordance with usage, the wider terms Socialism and Socialistic ; 
since any movement for substituting governmental for private 
and competitive management in any department of industry 
is liable to be called socialistic: while, at the same time, it 
would seem paradoxical to apply the term to such established 
institutions as the Post-Office, or the Mint. And even if 
we agree to restrict the term to those kinds of governmental 
intervention which not merely increase production but also 
equalise distribution, we still do not obtain any broad line 
of demarcation. For any considerable extension of the sphere 
of government that is really successful from the point of view 
of production, tends pro tanto to bring about the results 
aimed at by the advocates of more economic distribution; 
so far as it tends to increase the stock of capital owned 
by the community, and to reduce the field of employment 
for private capital. 

This tendency may perhaps be most easily exhibited by 
making an extreme supposition. Suppose that, in civilised 
countries generally, governmental administration of all kinds 
of business were shewn to be economically superior, in a 
marked degree, to the present competitive management: it 
is obvious that the State might gradually buy up the land and 
fixed capital of different industries, paying for them out of 
the increased proceeds of its superior management; and the 
process, when once commenced, would go forward with con- 
tinually increasing rapidity. The field of investment thus be- 
coming gradually more and more limited, the return to private 
capital — supposing saving to continue as at present — would 
probably begin to fall. “ Spending” would then increfise at the 
expense of saving, and private capitiil would gradually diminish 
from being eaten up. It would be importaiit that the State 
should purchase the land of the communi^, and other perma- 
nent instruments of production tending to rise in value — if 
there be any — at an e^rly stage of this process: not merely 
to gain the unearned increment, but because, as interest sinks 
towards zero, the selling value of land at a given rent tends to 
rise proportionally. The process might conceivably go on until 
the pajonent for the use of capital, as distinct from insurance 
against risk, became nearly evanescent; so that only such an 
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amount of private capital would be kept up as men would be 
willing to keep for security of future use and enjoyment, 
without any view to profit. And finally when the instru- 
ments and materials of all industries had become the property 
of the government, the aggregate of private savings — leaving 
out of account the non-usurious lending and borrowing among 
private persons that might still go on— could only be in the form 
of “ consumers* capital,** Le., houses, gardens, furniture, jewels, 
pictures, &c. Suppose further that, at the same time, by a 
comprehensive system of free education, elementary, technical, 
and professional, the present scarcity values of the higher 
grades of labour had been reduced, so that all such skill as 
average persons can acquire by training was remunerated by 
merely a fair return for the additional outlay on sustenance 
during the period of education. We should thus have arrived 
at something very like the ideal of economic distribution which 
German socialists have put forward, without any sudden shock 
to the expectations formed by the present system of private 
property. Society would voluntarily have converted its private 
capital into consumers* wealth; and, through the agency of 
its government, would have produced for itself the public capital 
used in its place. The income of all individual members of 
the community would be entirely derived fi[*om labour of some 
kind — or, in the current phrase of the socialists, labour would 
obtain its " full product ** of consumable commodities (subtract- 
ing only whatever additional public capital had to be provided 
for the increase of its future produce). 

I need hardly say that any such increase in social production 
through governmental administration as we have above imagined 
is beyond the limits of any rational forecast of the future 
development of society: it is, I suppose, even beyond the 
dreams of the most sanguine socialist. My aim in imagining it 
has chiefly been to shew how any eflfective occupation by govern- 
ment of a portion of the present field of emplo3nnent of private 
capital is a step toward the goal at which socialists aim ; i.s., it 
tends to bring with it whatever advantages attach to the reduc- 
tion of existing inequalities of distribution. And it is only such 
mild and gentle steps towards the realisation of the socialistic, 
ideal that I can regard as at all acceptable, in the present con- 
dition of our knowledge of man and society. I have made 
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clear in the preceding chapter that I do not hold the proposal, 
that the community should prohibit interest and compulsorily 
purchase with terminable annuities the land and instruments 
of production now in private ownership, to be beyond the pale 
of theoretical discussion as immoral; but I think that, con- 
sidering the perils of so vast a revolution, we ought to have 
much more conclusive evidence than has yet been offered of 
the advantages to be derived from it after the stniggle is over, 
before it can be even worth while to discuss it seriously from a 
practical point of view. At the same time, as I have already 
explained, I see no reason to regard unqualified laisset faire 
as tending to realise the most economical production any 
more than the best possible distribution of wealth: and it 
seems to me quite po^ible that a considerable extension of the 
industrial functions of government might be on the whole 
advantageous, without any Utopian degree of moral or political 
improvement in human society. But at any rate to be success- 
ful such extension must, I think, hr gradual; and the first 
experiments in this direction ought to be made in depart- 
ments in which the defects of private enterprise, and the 
advantages of unitary administration, have been shewn to be 
greatest, — e.g., in departments where there is a manifest ten- 
dency to the establishment of .noiiupolies in the hands either of 
single individuals or of associations. And, moreover, it ought 
to be an object in any such extension to maintain as as 
possible in the governmental organisation of industry an effective 
stimulus to individual exertion, and to allow scope for invention 
and improvement of methods. 

This leads me to a point which many writers have regarded 
as the most fundamental objection to socialism ; the difficulty, 
namely, of distributing the produce of joint labour so as to 
apportion remuneration to desert. In the preceding chapter I 
have tried to shew that we can only hope to realise a remote 
approximation to this ideal of distributive justice, by getting 
rid of all removable differences in remuneration that are due 
to causes other than the voluntary exertions of the labourers. 
An important part of this result might. I conceive, be brought 
about through the assumption by government of the main in- 
dustrial fiinctions now performed by private capitalists, without 
any fundamental change in the principle of remuneration now 
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adopted in respect of governmental officials, if at the skiue 
time the means of tmining for the higher kinds of work were 
effectually brought within the reach of all classes, by a well 
organised system of free education, liberally supjxirted by ex- 
hibitions for the children of the |)oor. For as the instruments 
of production would be mainly the property of the nation, all 
the inequalities of inc<mie that now result from the payment 
of interest to jirivate capitalists as such, or of ])rofit to emjiloy- 
ing capitalists, would, sjieaking bnmdly, have ceased to exist : 
and though it would be impossible, without intolerable con- 
straint on the freedom of action of individuals, to prevent the 
children of persons earning larger incomes or owning accumu- 
lated wealth from having a somewhat better start in life than 
the rest, still this advantage might be reduced to a minimum 
by such an eduaitional system as I have suggested. But it 
is clear that, in a completely socialistic community, the re- 
muneration of superior qualities of labour could not be deter- 
mined by reference to the market price of* such labour, as 
there would be no market outside tlu‘ siu-vice of government, 
by which its price could bij fixed : the “ fair ” wages of sqch 
superior labourers would have to dejiend entirely on a govern- 
mental estimate of the value of their work. I do not, however, 
see that the influence of competition need be excluded alto- 
gether; there might be competition between one locality and 
another for the best workers, — or even, to some extent, between 
different departments of a centiul government: and through 
such competition a tolerable estimate of the amount necesstiry 
to stimulate adequately to the acquisition of the required 
•qualifications, and t(j compensate for any sjiecial outlay or 
sacrifices involved in such acquisition, might be gradually de- 
termined on the basis of experience. And for remuneration 
of special services — e.g., useful inventions — special Howards, 
jiecuniary or honorific, might be added. Still, such a system, 
at its best, could hanlly be as stimulating as thi* present open 
comjK^tition to persons with great gifts for business, or 
mechanical invention, or any sjiecial art or profession: our 
cxiKirience of governmental work affords slendiii* ground for 
the belief that it would generally either give due jilay to the 
special talents of such pemons, or — even if it did — would 
allot to the gifted individuals any iulequatii compensation for 
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the additional utility which they would produce for the com- 
munity. 

The question remains, whether the need of organising new 
checks to jwpulation — which we have seen to be incident to 
communism — would also arise under such a socialistic system 
as I have just sketched. There is no positive necessity that any 
|)articular department of a socialistic government should be 
bound to find work for any applicant : individuals might be left 
to find for themselves where their services were wanted, relief 
being providtd for the unemployed under some such deterrent 
conditions as those of our existing poor-law. Still, in a commu- 
nity in which all, or the most important, branches of production 
were caiTied on by the government, the unemployed would 
natumlly throw on the government the whole resjionsibility 
for their situation; and if their number became at any time 
considerable, a strong demand would arise, very difficult to 
resist, that the State should provide work and adequate wages 
for all ajiplicaiits. It does not, however, appear to me clear 
that this provision, in a community successfully organised on a 
s<x5ialistic basis, would necessarily give a dangerous stimulus to 
j)opulation. If we suppose a community in which the aggregate 
renmnenition of labour is increased by most of the share that 
now forms interest on individuals* capital, while the emoluments 
and dignities attached to the higher kinds of labour are brought 
within the hojies of all classes by a system of education which 
at the same time makes general such a degree of foresight and 
intelligence as is now possessed by the higher grade of artivsans, 
— it seems quite possible that in such a community a minimum 
of wages might be guaranteed to all who were unable to find 
employment for themselves, without drawing an ever increasing 
crowd i>f apjilicants to claim the guaranteed minimum, and 
without a serious deficit arising from the inefficient work of 
such as did apply. 

§ 5. The question of the “ Right to Lfilxmr*** affords a 
j)oint on which we may conveniently turn from imagining what 
may be in the distant future, to discuss th<j general economic 
jxdvantages and dmwbacks of such metisures for the mitigation 

' ThiB phrase is so current that it is convenient to use it : but it must be 
understood in the light of Whately’s remark that “ wlien a man says he wants 
** work, what he means is that he wants wages.” 
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of inequities of distribution as can be considered to be now 
within the pale of practical consideration: for the “right to 
“labour” can hardly be denied a place in this latter class, 
since Bismarck declaii;ed^ it to be one of the objects of his 
government to secure the German labourer work and adequate 
wages. I am not, however, aware that Bismarck or any in- 
flumtial statesman has as yet proposed any scheme for attaining 
this end : and I do not know any m^ans by which it could be 
attained in a community like our own, without a grave danger 
of disastrous consequences. If the government in such a 
country as England gucuranteed even a minimum of necessaries 
to all who were able and willing to give a normal day’s work 
for them — ^without the deterrent conditions under which such * 
relief is actually offered able-bodied paupers in an English 
workhouse — we can hardly doubt that the labour thus purchased 
by the State could not, even by good organisation, be made to 
pay the cost of its support. For a labourer employed under 
such a guarantee could not be dismissed for mere inertness 
or inefficiency, but only for such wilful and obstinate idleness 
as would justify his being sent to prison : hence he . would 
have much less motive than at present either for working 
energetically or for seeking and qualifying himself for the 
employment in which he would be most usehil ; and his labour 
would tend to be proportionally less productive. At the same 
time, the minimum of shelter and sustenance that humanity 
would allow to be given him would cost more than the earnings 
of the worst-paid labourers at the present time; so that, on 
the whole, the measure would both materially diminish aggre- 
gate production and throw a serious burden on the public 
purse— both which effects would, in existing circums^ces, 
tend continually to increase, as the security of employment 
would give an impcniant stimulus to population. 

Nor can I agree with those who think that — in view of the 
distress which the worst-paid labourers in our modem com- 
munities endure — government might, reasonably prescribe a 
minimum of wages for all labourers able and willing to give a 
full day’s work, without incurring the dangers connected with a 
governmental prevision of such a minimum. If, indeed, the 
commodities produced by the labourers now paid less than the 
^ In a ipeedh ddivereS on the 2ih of 1884. 
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proposed minimum were of such a kind that if the price 
were raised the demand would not be materially diminished nor 
a competing supply obtained from elsewhere, the desired result 
might be attaint ; as the lacking quantum of wages could then 
be obtained by employers from the consumers. But I know no 
ground for assuming this to be generally the case : and so fiu* as 
it is not the case, the legal minimum of wages would tend to 
throw a number of the worst-paid labourers out of work^: hence 
to prevent widespread distr^ it would be almost necessary to 
supplement the jn^escription of a minimum of wages by the 
governmental provision of employment and remuneration; so 
that this method of raising wages could hardly frdl to land us 
in all the difficulties of the " right to labour.” 

The dangers of the measures just mentioned may be partly 
illustrated by the actual experience that has been gained of the 
dangers incident to a kind of governmental interference with 
distribution which all modem communities have thought neces- 
sary, in some form or other, for the protection of their members 
from absolute want of the necessaries of life. I have already 
pointed out that, according to the received view of communism, 
which I have tried to express in a precise definition, the English 
poor-law must be allowed to be communistic in its effects — 
though it does not follow that its adoption is in any way due to 
a communistic design or principle. In fact if we look merely 
to the motive which prompts the community to grant all its 
members legally secured relief, we should rather classify this 
measure vrith the interferences to protect life and health, which 
I noticed in a previous chapter. But if we protect the health 
of a starving person by giving him necessaried at the expense 
of the community, our action inevitably involves to some extent 
the evils of communism whatever its intention may have been : 
that is, it tends to decrease the inducements to labour, fore- 
thought, and thrift in two ways, (1) by distributing to paupers 
a certain quantum of unearned commodities, and (2) by -taking 
fi*om non-paupers a corresponding portion of what they have 

^ Probably an increase in the laboarers* efficiency from improved physical 
conditions would in some cases partly compensate for the increase in the price 
of their services, so that the cost of these to the employer would not be increased 
in pioportion to the rise in wages. But this effect could not be relied upon to 
prevent a reduction in the'demand for the labour raised in price. 
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earned or saved. The former of these bad effects may be in the 
main averted, so far as the inducement to labour for present 
needs is concerned, in the case of able-bodied paupers, by ex- 
acting work from them in return for relief under somewhat 
disagreeable conditions ; for though it is probably impossible to 
keep this compulsoiy labour up to an average degr<ie of energy, 
there being no fear of dismissal for slackness, still any attrac- 
tiveness that might hence attach to the position of a pauper 
may be more than counterbalanced by i*estrictions on freedom, 
and by the prohibition of indulgences not necessary to health, 
but yet so cheap that even the jK)orest am (K*cjisionally enj<»y 
them : and, in fact, English experience seems to shew that the 
provision made for such able-bodied paupers as reside in a work- 
house does not offer any serious temptjition even to the woi*st- 
j»aid labourers to relax their energies in s(‘tjking employment 
elsewhere^ On the other hand, it seems im]M)ssil)le to prevent 
even “ in-door relief” from weakening the motives that promj)t 
the poorest cbiss of labourei's to earn and sjive an adequate })ro- 
vision against sickness and old age, or for the support of their 
families in c^ise of premature death : and this is still more mani- 
festly the cjxse with out-door relief. And it is the exjiense of 
supporting those who are wholly unable, or but very partially 
able, to work, which causes by far the greater part of the 
burden of taxation entailed by paujierism, though, for the 
reasons already stilted, the value even of the labour of the able- 
bodied falls seriously short of the cost of their shelter and 
susteiiimce. 

The biwl economic effects of this tiixation on the pci’sons 
Lixed dejiend uiiiinly on its comjiulsory character: since a man 
does not feel the reward of his labour to be lessened by the fact 
that he voluntiirily bestows a jioition of it in alms. It would 
seem, too, that if tht* destitute pei-sons could be fwlequiitely 
protected from starvation by any measure that did not give* 
them a definite legal security of obtaining relief, the discourtige- 
ment to thrift which such legally secured relief entails would be 
partly avoided. Further, if the U'gally secured relief be ke]>t 

^ The vftgrants, on the other hand, who Rpeud single nights in the casual 
** wards” of different workhouses, have a serious temptation to idleness in the 
shelter and food thus provided without adequate enforcement of labour in 
return. 
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insejjarable from the deterrent conditions necessaiy to prevent 
its worst consequences, it cannot be regarded as a satisfactory 
j)rovision for the case of deserving persons who have fallen into 
indigence either through inevitable and irremediable disaster, or 
at any rate from causcjs involving no serious blame to them. And 
in fact the most rigid supporters of the English poor-law have 
generally recognised the moral necessity of supplementing it by 
private almsgiving. On the other hand, private almsgiving, being 
largely im])nlsivp, unenlightened, and unorganised, is found to 
give serious eneoumgement to unthrift, and even to imposture. 
These considerations suggest, first, that government might 
with advantage undertake the organisation of eleemosynary 
relief, m order to make its distribution as economical, effective, 
and judicious as possible ; and, secondly, that the provision of 
funds for such relief — s<) far, at least, as they are used for the ordi- 
nary sustenance of adults in distress* — might be left mainly 
to voluntary gifts and bequests, with a certain amount of assist- 
ance from govi^nniient, if exjuTience shews it to be necessary, 
but without any legal right to relief. These two principles are 
maintrfiined in the treatment of pauperism adopted in France ; 
and the ex])erience of France schuus to shew that voluntary 
provision if carefully organised may be relied on as nearly 
julequate foi* the pur|>ose of practically securing the p<x)r from 
starvation , and also that relief .so provided may be distri- 
buted to the applicants in their own homes without the bad 
consequences that out-door relief hius under our compulsory 
system: since the absence of legal security compensates for 
the absence of the deterrent conditions of the workhouse". 

But again: assuming that government ought to make a 
legally secured provision for any sick or infirm member of the 
community who may be destitute of necessaries, it does not 
therefore follow that the expense of this provision must ordi- 
narily be undei-taken® by the community, so far as lulults are 
concerned ; since it might be thrown, wholly or in part, on the 
individuals themselves by lajdng a special tax on their earnings 

^ By this phrase 1 mean chiefly to exclude the eustenanoe of (1) destitute 
children, (2) the insane — whose support government ought to undertake as a 
meie measure of protection to otbei members of tlie community, (fl) persons 
incapacitated by special diseases. I also exclude medical aid generally, of which 
I afterwards speak. 

That IS, in default of near relatives on whom it may properly be thrown. 
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for the purpose of compulsory insurance. There is much to be 
said for this method^ of dealing with a part at least of the 
complex problem of pauperism, as compared with the method 
of the English poor-law : and though the political interference 
with natural liberty would be much more intense in the former 
method, the economic interference would be much less, so 
far as the measui'e succeeded; as each individual would be 
merely coerced into providing that he should not become a 
burden to others. I do not, however, see how anything like the 
required premiums could be exacted without great harshness 
from labourers who have now scarcely more than the bare 
necessaries of life ; and if in their case the whole or the greater 
p^ of the funds were supplied by government, the danger of 
weakening the normal stimulus to exertion and thrift on the 
part of labourers at or near this lowest level would, I be 
decidedly greater than that which attends the English system*. 
The case of labourers thrown temporarily out of employment 
would also cause considerable difficulty*. 

^ This method has been partially adopted by the German government in 
two important measures dealing respectively with insurance against sickness 
(1883) and insurance against accidents (1884). 

^ Mr W. L. Blackley has argued, in a series of pamphlets, that the required 
payments might be made by youvg labourers between the time that they become 
able to earn the wages of adults and the age of 21. I think he has shewn that 
the majority of male labourers might m this way be made to supply, with^t 
painful sacrifices, at any rate a large part of the funds required to secure them 
against destitution in sickness and old age; nor can I see that there are 
serious difiioulties in the way of making such saving compulsory on all persons 
in regular employment by laying on employers the obligation to insure their 
labourers. But it would be hardly possible to collect the required payments 
from the class of persons who pick up their livelihood by various irregular 
kinds of work; while if such irregulars were exempted from compulsion the 
increase in their number that must be expected to result from the proposed 
measure would be a serious economic drawback. And further it does not seem 
that the measure could be applied to the worst- paid class of labourers — chiefiy 
women — without reducing their wages below the umount required to keep them 
in health. Even in classes above the lowest in the scale of wages there 
would be many exceptional cases in which such a measure as Mr Blackley 
proposes would cause great hardshiji: as (e.g.) the case- of young persons 
supporting widowed mothers, infant brothers and sisters, &c. 

* As Brentano has pointed out, tlie case of insurance against accidents in 
dangerous industries is specially favourable for compulsion ; because the work- 
man out of employment is also out of danger. Here too the employers would 
properly bear a share of the cost, namely, what would be equivalent to their 
liability to compensate the uninsured labourer for certain kinds of aocidents. 
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§ 6. Besides providing the necessaries of life to persons 
completely destitute, modem governments have intervened in 
Various other ways, with the view of ameliorating the economic 
condition of the poorer classes at the expense, more or leas, of 
the rest of the community. But such intervention has usually 
— and in my opinion rightly — aimed at improving production 
as well as distribution, or otherwise benefiting the community 
as a whole, and not one part only at the expense of the rest. 
Accordingly the chief examples of this kind of intervention 
have already called for our notice in a previous chapter (ch. iv.). 
Thus in some cases its object has been to provide commodities 
specially conducive to the moral or intellectual improvement 
of the classes benefited, and which at the same time hardly 
form an element of that “ standard of comfort ” which supplies 
the chief ordinary motive to labour and thrift ; in other cases 
it has aimed at making such a change in the circumstances of 
the persons assisted as would tend to strengthen on the whole, 
rather than weaken, habits of energetic -industry, thrift, and 
self-help in the individuals assisted. Under the first head 
would come, for instance, the pecuniary aid, before discussed, 
which modem states have largely given to education — ^in- 
cluding the diffusion of culture by means of libraries, museums, 
&c. : under the second head I should place assistance to emi- 
gration, and also most interferences with the tenure of land, 
especially those of which the object has been to place the 
actual cultivators of the soil in a position more favourable to 
effective industry. As an example of this latter class we may 
notice the important assistance given in recent times by the 
governments of Prussia and Hesse Darmstadt to facilitate 
the 'transition of their peasantiy from feudal semi-servitude to 
the condition of independent proprietors. This assistance did 
not involve any direct pecuniary sacrifice on the part of the 
community ; but it was nevertheless a distinctly distributional 
interference, since it gave the peasants the advantage of the 
superior credit enjoyed by the community — and also of the 
advantixge in efficiency and cheapness, which the governmental 
collection of rents was found to possess, compared with the col- 
lection by private individuals. From these two sources a margin 
was obtained enabling the cultivator to refund to the State, 
within a not very long period, the capital with which his land- 
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lord's rent-chjirge had been bought up, without any increase of 
his rent. 

The intervention just described was for a special and tempo- 
rary object. But experience has shewn that peasant cultivators 
are liable to become lojided with debt to money-lenders who, 
either through the absence of effective competition — partly in 
consequence of a certain discredit that often attaches to their 
business — or perhaps sometimes through uiiavowed combina- 
tion, are enabled to exact very onerous interest. This condition 
of debt tends to paralyse the productive energies m well as to 
cause distress : accordingly, in these circumstances governments 
may operate for the benefit of production no less than of 
<listribution, by encouraging with special j^rivileges the forma- 
tion of ct)mmercial companies for the purj)ose of lending money 
on easier terms. Indeed, as was before siiid, the business of 
h'uding on the security of land seems to be of a kind that 
might even be undertaken by government itsc^lf under certain 
conditions, ^vith()ut the kind of risk that is involved in ordinary 
banking business. So too, where the jiawnbroker is the normal 
resort in an emergency of poor labourei*s who havi‘ not savi‘d or 
have exhausted their savings, governments, by undertaking the 
business of lending money at a moderate interest, may give 
sensible relief without offering any matc'rial encouragiuuent to 
unthrift. 

Another important CJise of interference primarily distribu- 
tional, but which also admits of being defended as beneficial to 
the community, is that of measures for protecting the health of 
the poor, so far as the cost of these is defrayed by taxation falling 
on the rich. Thus the pnmsion in certain csises of wholly or 
partially gratuitous medical advice and attendance both tends 
to benefit pixxluction by increasing the average jihysical vigour 
of* the labourers, and also affords those who are taxed to 
pay for it a certtiin protection against infectious or ejiidemic 
diseases : and the same may be Siiid of other sanitary measures 
primarily affecting thij pinirer classes, of which th(‘ cost has 
been, wholly or partly, borne by the community^ on economic 
grounds. 

^ An impoitant example of such measiireB may be observed in the Eut^liRh 
Act of 1875 for destroying and replacing unhealthy blocku of houses in t'^wns ; 
smee the total cost of this operation i8 necessarily much beyond what can be 
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How far the State ought, on economic gi’ounds, to inter- 
vene in the matters above-mentioned, and others to which 
similar principles may be applied, is a question which in- 
volves a very difficult and complex comparison of various 
kinds of social utility. And I do not think that it admits 
of a precise general answer, as the balance of advantage 
in any case must dej)end very largely on ])articular cii-cum- 
stances and varying scjcial conditions. One impoi-tiint con- 
sideration by which the answer must partly be detei-mined 
is the extent to which provision has been ma<le, or may be 
expected to be made, for the ends in view, either through the 
spontaneous association of tlie persons jirimarily concerned, or 
the philanthropic efforts of other individuals, or l>oth combined. 
Thus exj)eri(*nce hits shewn that in niipoi*tiint crises where mere* 
competition among producers fads to lf)w\*r sufficiently the 
})rice of certiiin commodititjs to thi* ])oor(‘r consunu*i-s, the latter* 
may successfully relieve tlu‘msi‘lv(‘^ of tluj resulting disadvan- 
biges by spontaneous association — as in the case of thi‘ (artisans’) 
“co-opcrativt* stores” of England, and tlu‘ “co-operati\e banks” of 
Oormain ; an<l where this remedy can b(‘ successfully a])])lied 
it is doubtless prefenible, both for its dnect and its indirect 
effects, to governnuaital mt(‘r\i‘ntion. Again, the ]>romotion of 
educjition and culture, and th(‘ cure of diseases, hav(‘ been 
largelv ju-ovided tor in mo<U‘rn civilised C(»mmunities by the 
voluntary contributions of individuals; partly by the ilonations 
of the living, jiartly by beqm‘sts. Ov(*r the gifts (or loans) of 
the living, the Sbite can (*xercise but ver^ slight control — e\ci‘j>t 
by offering U> receive and administer them — without vexatious 
and dangerous interferenci* with liberty , but the same danger 
does not atUmd interhuvnce with funds beqm*athed for public 
objects: governments have rdways clainu‘<l the right of invali- 
<lating testamentsiry disjiositions that are held to be contrary 
to public policy, and this ])rinci])le might rejusonably be ap- 
plied to prevent liequests of w'hich the t‘conomic consequences 
are clearly se(*n to be dissidvantageous. Further, as the ad- 
ministration of such funds is genemlly removed from the 
influence of the ordinary economic motives }>romj)ting to the 

met by the rents of the new houses — due compensation bein^ allowed to the 
owners of such houses as are not judi^ed to deserve penal destruction, and to 
traders whose business connexion is impaired by dislodgement. 
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most useful employment of wealthy it is important that it 
should be carefully supervised by the State, in order to carry 
out the real wishes of the testators ; and also that the schemes 
of the latter should be subject to thorough revision when a 
certain period has elapsed; since human foresight is very 
limited, and the fitness of any detailed regulations — even if 
originally well contriv d — for effecting any purpose of social 
utility, is pretty sure to decrease as time goes on. Interference 
of this latter kind, however, should be controlled by a carefiil 
regard for the testators’ main aims and wishes, for fear of se- 
riously checking the disposition to make such bequests: since 
it is an important gain to society that such expenditure as is 
desirable for the purpose of ameliorating the condition of the 
poor should be defrayed by this means of supply so far as 
possible, rather than by taxation. 

§ 7. If, however, the expediency of governmental inter- 
ference, having a markedly distributional character, depends 
greatly on the extent to which provision is voluntarily made 
for certain social needs, we are naturally led to ask on what 
principles such action on the part of private persons should be 
determined. I shall consider this question — so far as seems 
suitable in such a treatise as the present — in the concluding 
chapter: but I may here point out that it is importcint to 
distinguish clearly between what should be morally imposed in 
the name of strict justice and what should be morally eiiQouraged 
as wise beneficence. Any rich individual who restricts his 
consumption of luxuries, in order to distribute his superfluous 
wealth among poorer members of the community, tends pro 
tanto to bring about what I have called a more “economic” 
application of the material means of happiness, if only he 
manages his distribution so as to avoid impairing the normal 
motives to energy and thrift in the recipients of his beneficence. 
But it is much more doubtful whether “ distributive justice ” — 
so far as this diverges from the result brought about by open 
competition — can be effectively promoted by the voluntary 
action of private jjersons. For any such action would, from its 
inevitably partial and spoiudic character, — since only a few 
persons could be bi*acod up to the requisite sacrifices, — tend 
to introduce a new kind of inequality. 

There is, however, one case— of grooving importance in the 
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present organisation of industry — ^in which there is primd facie 
more opportunity for a private application of distributive justice. 
I refer to the problem of dividing the produce of industry 
between opposing combinations of labourers and employers. 
Here, as was before explained^ economic science cannot deter- 
mine a normal division, on the basis of its ordinary assumption 
of self-interest as the governing motive in the exchange : it can 
only determine roughly the limits within which it is the interest 
of both sides to accept any terms rather than finally break off 
negotiations. But if any principle of lair division could be laid 
down, then — provided that the division determined by it fell 
anywhere between these limits — ^the ordinary economic motive 
would tend powerfully to maintain it in general application, 
owing to the strong interest that both the opposing combina- 
tions have in avoiding strife. 

At the same time, I do not think that this conflict of 
opposing combinations can be decided by any general principle 
of social justice, determining how much either party ought to 
receive of the value of their common product. No voluntary 
combination of labourers could be expected to undertake the 
task of securing for every labourer who wants it a “ fair day’s 
“ wages for a fair day’s work ” : practically actual struggles have 
always related to the wages of labourers in some special branch 
of production : there is no means of jiscertaining what wages 
such a group of labourers would obtain if all removable in- 
equality of opportunities were absent: and we are not even 
waiTanted in assuming that they would now bo content with 
this, if it could be ascertained, — still less that it would be the 
interest of the employers to give this amount of wages rather 
than withdraw from the business. Hence in any rational 
process for determining the “ fair” wages of a group of combined 
labourers there must be an arbitraiy point of departure : some 
particiilar ratio between- their wages and the value of the net 
produce of their industry, under certain actual conditions, must 
be assumed to be “ fair,” and the definite question must be how 
to maintain “ fairness,” so understood, under changing conditions. 
This, I conceive, is the principal theoretical problem presented to 
Boards of Arbitration between labourers and employers : and an 
approximate — though necessarily rough and imperfect — solution 

' See pp. 854, 5. 
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of this problem would seem to be aimed at in the automatic 
sluling scales by which conflict has been ])artially i)revented in 
certain industries in recent yeai-s. 

So long as no material change takes place in the processes 
of the industry, or in the quality of the labour employed in it— 
including the employers* own labour — the problem offers little 
theoretical difficulty : net produce am be estimated with 
sufficient accuracy by subtracting from the |)rice of the com- 
modities ])roduced the cost of the raw material and other 
capital consumed in pixKlucing them, and wages can be made 
to vary so as to maintain the Sfime ])roj)oi*tion to net pnMluce. 
If, however, the processes of the industry (change so as to alter 
materially the j)r<)portion of labour to capital, or of one kind of 
labour to another kind, a somewhat different comjianson will 
be n*quired. It will then be needful to ascei*tain the propor- 
tion boni<» by wages, in th(‘ division assumed to be fair, to 
average emplo>(*rs’ i‘ai*nings per cenf.^ of capital — i.e., to net 
profit with intiTest and allowaiici* for risk subtracted — in onler 
to keej) the proportion apjiroximately stable in any revision of 
wages. Theoretically any asceriainable change in the average 
quality of business management ought to affect the proportion: 
but in practice this point could hardly be satisfactorily in- 
vestigated. On the oth(‘r hand, a change in the efficiency of 
manual labour is more easily taktm into account, and ought to 
be so taken : the st;ible proportion ought to be between em- 
ploy(*rs* earnings and thc» remuneration of labour of a given 
efficiency. But variations in the demand for labour ought not, 
I conceive, to be admitted as grounds for varying the jiro- 
jMirtional division agri'ed U|H)n, though they must affect the 
limits within which this division will be sustain(‘d by ordinary 
economic motiv(‘S* since the fundamental assumjition in the 
discussion between the opposing combirifitions is juit that the 
effects ()f free conqietition are to be imitat(*d as far as possible in 
th(‘ sc‘ttlement arrives! at, but rather that they are to be resisted 
an<l modifi(Ml. Again, it is obvious that changes in the jmrehasing 
powiT of moiu'V ar(‘ not to be* taken into account, unless — as 

‘ There aie objrt tions, as 1 have before pointed out (Book 11. c. ix. § 3), 
to the general aasuniplioii that a uiiifoim lute of emplo 3 ers' earnings pei cent, 
of capital is normal : but 1 do not think that any other assumption would be 
piactioable in the present ease. 
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may happen — they affect the prices of commodities consumed 
by labourers and employers respectively in appreciably different 
degrees. 

It is probably desirable that the variations in wages, from 
the amount originally fixed, should be reduced by throwing 
on employers the larger share of loss through any fall in the 
price of the net produce of the industry. But if this is done it 
should be as a matter of express agi*eeinont, with a view to 
the distinct end of avoiding fluctujxtions in wages : and the 
employers should of course be compensated by a correspondingly 
larger share of gain from a rise in price. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

PUBUC FINANCE. 

§ 1. I HAVE deferred to this chapter the discui^ion of 
the subject which, in the view of Adam Smith and many of his 
successors, is the main and almost the sole concern of the Art 
of Political Economy ; namely, the " provision for the expenses of 
“the Sovereign or the Commonwealth”* or, as it seems con- 
venient to call it, Public Finance. I have adopted this course, 
because it seemed clear that the general discussion of the prin- 
ciples of governmental interference, for the improvement either 
of production or of distribution, ought, if introduced at all, to 
precede the discussion of the principles of finance: since most 
known methods of providing for the expenses of the common- 
wealth involve important effects both on production and on 
distribution, and our judgment as to the expediency or legiti- 
macy of these effects cannot fail to be influenced hy the con- 
clusions ado])ted on the questions discussed in the preceding 
chapters of this Book. It is true that considerations of this 
kind cannot always be decisive : the hard necessity of obtaining 
supplies for the exigencies of government may compel a financier 
to adopt measures whose detrimental effects on industry are 
generally recognised ; but none the less it is desirable that he 
should take account of these effects, in order that, if he is 
unable to avoid them altogether, he may mitigate or compen- 
sate them as far as possible. 

Some writers, again, have taken a somewhat narrower view 
of the subject of the present chapter : confining their attention 
to what they have designated the “ theory of taxation.” And 
no doubt, in any modem civilised community, taxation is the 
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chief mode by which the ordinary pecuniary wants of govern- 
ment are supplied. But in no community is it the sole mode ; 
and it appears to me that we are likely to get a clearer view of 
the principles on which a s}rstem of taxation ought to be con- 
structed, if we begin by considering other methods of attain- 
ing the financier’s end. Indeed my doubt is rather whether 
the scope of this part of our discussion should not be enlarged 
still further, so as to include the economic principles of govern- 
mental expenditure as well as the provision for deifiraying such 
expenditure. It is, however, difficult, in treating of the art of 
economically organising governmental administration, to get 
beyond the general principle that we ought to aim at pro- 
ducing the greatest possible result with the least possible cost, 
without entering into the details of governmental business 
to an extent which seems unsuitable to the character of this 
treatise. I do not, therefore, propose to treat of the art of public 
expenditure, except so far as it is specially connected with the 
ai-t of providing for such expenditure. 

There are two ways in which this connexion becomes im- 
portant. In the first place, we have to make the general obser- 
vation that we cannot properly take governmental expenditure 
as something of which the amount is fixed prior to the con- 
sideration of the methods of supplying it and their effects. 
Practically, no doubt, the problem of finance is often presented 
to a statesman in this simplified form : but theoretically we 
must regard both expenditure and supply as having at least a 
margin within which the restriction or enlargement of either 
must partly depend on the effects of the corresponding re- 
striction or enlargement of the other ; within which, therefore, 
the gain secured to the public by an additional increment of 
expenditure has to be carefully weighed against the sacrifices 
inevitably entailed by the exaction of an additional increment 
oT supply. This remains true even if the sphere of government 
be restricted to the “individualistic minimum” given at the 
outset of chapter iii. No doubt it is the worst possible economy 
not to make adequate provision for the necessary and acknow- 
ledged functions of government; but adequacy in such cases 
cannot be defined by a sharp line. Most Englishmen are per- 
suaded that they at present enjoy very tolerable protection of 
person and property against enemies within and without the 

35 
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country; but it would be difficult to argue that our security 
would not be enhanced by more and better-paid judges and 
policemen, or more and better-equipped soldiers and sailors. 
Proposals, in fact, are continually made for increased expendi- 
ture in one or other of these directions : and it is obvious that 
in judging of such proposals a statesman must balance — roughly 
no doubt, but as well as he can — the advantages of increased 
governmental efficiency against the difficulties and drawbacks 
of obtaining increased supply. And it is still more evident 
that any question as to the extension of what Mill distinguishes 
as the “ optional ” functions of government must be decided by 
a similar balance of considerations. 

But again, the theory of expenditure has another special 
connexion with the theory of supply, so far as particular sources 
of supply are specially adapted to particular kinds of ex- 
penditure. 

§ 2. In order to shew the importance of this latter connexion 
let us consider separately each of the chief modes by which 
government obtains the commodities it requires. These com- 
modities may be divided into (1) services, (2) material products 
requiring to be continually supplied, and (3) land, buildings, 
and other comparatively permanent mvestments of capital ; and 
both services and .material products may be obtained either 
(a) without purchase, or (6) by purchase with money previously 
provided in some way. In many civilised countries an im- 
portant part of the services required by government is obtained 
otherwise than by free exchange. In England, for instance, the 
work of legislation is unpaid ; and so is a cc^nsiderable share of 
the judicial work, whether performed voluntarily, as in the ciise 
of magistrates, or compulsorily, as it is by jurymen. We are not, 
however, concerned to do more than notice these facts : since the 
desirability of imposing or accepting these unremunerated ser- 
vices is, I conceive, a political question in the decision of which 
economic considerations have but a subordinate place. This 
cannot be so decidedly said in the case, economically far more 
important, of labour obtained compulsorily for the purposes of 
military (including naval) service. The defenders of the com- 
pulsory system have no doubt urged other than economic reasons 
in its favour : it has been said, for instance, that the defence of 
one’s country is a function which ought to be undertaken from 
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patriotism or a sense of duty, rather than from mercenary 
motives and a taste for the incidents of the painful business of 
mutual slaughter ; and that it ought, therefore, not to be made 
the work of a special profession recruited in the ordinary way by 
free contract, but rather imposed upon all citizens, whom there 
is not some special reason for exempting. It has been urged 
frirther that this system diminishes the constitutional dangers 
inseparable fix)m the existence of a large standing army ; since 
conscripts are less likely than professional soldiers to be se* 
duced into fighting unjustifiably against the established political 
order. 

But, whatever weight may be attached to these or other 
non-economic arguments, it seems undeniable, at any rate, 
that in certain circumstances there may be overwhelming 
economic considerations in favour of compulsory service. Where, 
indeed, the number of soldiers and sailors required for warlike 
purposes is not large in proportion to the population, and their 
services can be obtained at about the rate at which labour of 
similar quality would be hired for peaceful industry, voluntary 
enlistment seems clearly the most economical system; since 
it tends to select the persons most likely to be efficient soldiers 
and those to whom military functions are least distasteful ; both 
which advantages are lost by the adoption of the compulsory 
system. But a nation may imfortunately require an army so 
large that its ranks could not be kept full by voluntary enlist- 
ment, except at a rate of remuneration much above that which 
would be paid in other industries for labour that requires no more 
outlay in training and no scarcer qualifications ; and in this case^ 
the burden of the taxation requisite to provide for such an army 
may easily be less endurable than the burden of compulsory 
service. 

However, to present even the economical argument on this 
question completely we should have to consider the respective 
advantages of short and long service, the proper relation between 
the regular army and the reserve, and other details Of military 
(and naval) organisation into which my limits do not allow me 
to enters 

^ It should be observed that even where the services of soldiers and sailors 
are obtained by a oompnlsory system, their pay and equipment axe — wholly or 
mainly — provided at the expense of the nation. 


35—2 
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The material products required by the State it is ordinarily 
expedient to obtain by purchase, leaving the production of them 
to private industry ; for the reasons that lead us to regard the 
present individualistic organisation of industry as in general 
economically superior to a socialistic organisation. But in cer- 
tain cases these arguments either do not apply or are balanced 
by special reasons in favour of State manufacture : either where 
the articles required by government are of a quite peculiar kind 
(such as the instruments of war&re, cannons, ironclads, &c.) so 
that the manufecture is in any case likely to be concentrated in 
a very few hands ; or where the quality of the article is very 
important and at the same time difficult to test if obtained by 
purchase ; or where systematic and costly experiments in pro- 
duction are required. And, moreover, where government is 
supplying its own needs, some part of the objection to its under- 
taking production is removed, since no interference with the 
freedom of action of individuals is involved. 

In the case of land, buildings, and other comparatively 
permanent kinds of wealth, what has practically to be con- 
sidered is often not how the State is to be supplied with 
them, but rather how far it is desirable that it should retain 
possession of them. Much of the land that now belongs to the 
public in the form of roads, commons, forests, harbours, &c. 
has never been private property: other portions of it, in 
modern European communities, have been the semi-private 
property of the royal families in feudal and semi-feudal times 
and have since gradually acquired, more or less completely, 
the character of public property; other portions have been 
taken from individuals or societies in the way of confiscation. 
But however such property may have been obtained, there can 
hardly be any valid reason for keeping it now, unless it is 
required for the due performance of necessaiy governmental 
functions, or unless for special reasons it is likely to be more 
useful socially under governmental management. 

§ 3. The greater part, however, of the material provision for 
the needs of government has to be obtained annually or from 
time to time by p’lrchase : and we have now to consider the 
different sources of the funds for defraying such purchases 
and also pa 3 dng the wages and salaries of the paid servants of 
government. 
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The chief sources are 

(1) Bent or Interest paid by individuals for the use of 
wealth that wholly or partially belongs to the community ; 

(2) Loans; 

(3) Payments for commodities' supplied by govern- 
ment; 

(4) Taxes (including tributes paid by foreigners). 

Such minor sources as Fines and Voluntary Gifts are too 
insignificant — so far, at least, as the main functions of govern- 
ment are concerned — to require more than a passing notice. 

Under the first of the four heads above given will come, of 
course, all rents paid for land or buildings that are completely 
public property. But besides these, wherever land has only 
been allowed to pass into private ownership under the condition 
of a periodical payment being made to the government, — or of 
services being rendered which have afterwards been commuted for 
a pecuniary payment, — this payment should always be regarded, 
from the point of view of distribution, as a rent reserved by the 
community and not as a tax on the owner of the land ; since in 
taking it the State does not take from the landowner wealth 
that has ever belonged to him, or to which he has any rightful 
claim. But though this is the true distributional view of the 
payment, it must be borne in mind that if it be pro])ortioned to 
the ti^tal value or rent of the land, it is liable to have the pro- 
ductional bad effects of a tax in the way of checking agricultural 
improvement. On the other hand, a payment of this kind that 
is guarded from such effects is a most unobjectionable mode of 
raising funds for public expenditure. 

Interest on any other wealth besides land has hardly a place 
among the sources of income of modem governments, though it 
figures importantly among the outgoings. If they lend, it is 
usually borrowed money ; but their borrowings have been vast. 
In many cases such borrowing is economically quite justifiable ; 
but the limits of prudent indebtedness have been found practi- 
cally difficult to observe. 

We may say generally that the conditions under which it is 
prudeht for a nation to borrow are, to a great extent, analogous to 
those under which it is prudent for a private person to do so ; but 


^ 1 U8e thiH term to include services no less than material products. 
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there are certain important differences. In the first place, a nation 
can borrow without incurring any but a very trifling burden, to 
nfhatever extent its obligations can be kept permanently current, 
als a national medium of exchange. And, secondly, in the case of 
a nation, the matter is complicated by the difference between 
what we may call the strictly financial and the social points of 
viewc ia, between the estimates of gain and loss to the national 
exchequer, and the estimates of gain and loss to the community 
considered as an aggregate of individuals. There are two chief 
cases in which private borrowing is recognised as justifiable: 
first, where the loan is employed productively, so that the addi- 
tional profit obtained by the use of it supplies a fund from 
which the interest may be paid, and a certain portion of the 
principal annually repaid; and, secondly, where it is employed to 
meet an exceptional necessity for enlarged consumption, which 
could not be defrayed without inconvenience or even suffering 
out of the income of a single year, so that it is good economy to 
spread it over several years. Each of these cases has its coun- 
terpart in public finance. Here, however, it is not always easy to 
decide whether a loan has been employed productively for the 
nation at large. For the returns on productive outlay by 
government may take two quite different forms; they may 
either appear as increased profits on some special business 
carried on by a governmental dej)artment, in which the loan 
has been employed as capital — as when {e.g,) telegi-aphs or 
railwa}rs are bought for the State with borrowed money ; or 
they may merely be realised in the increased produce obtained 
by the labour and capital of the community governed — as 
when a Swiss canton borrows to make a road without tolls 
for the use of travellers, for which it is repaid by the increased 
earnings of its innkeepers, tradesmen, and agricultural pro- 
ducers. This latter kind of outlay, however, even when socially 
profitable, cannot be regarded as productive from a strictly 
financial point of view, unless the government secures a share 
of the increase of national pnKluce, sufficient to pay something 
more than the interest on the loan. And it may obviously be 
sometimes very difficult to say how far any particular increase, 
either in national produce or in governmental receipts, is really 
due to the supposed productive outlay and not to other caiLses 
of national prosperity. Bonwing for this latter kind of ex}>en- 
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diture, therefore, though often highly advantageous, requires to 
be very carefully watched. 

Still, on the whole, the general principle for determining 
productive outlay is clear, however difficult its application may 
be in some instances; the increased receipts accruing to the 
community in consequence of the outlay — whether they are 
obtained by the community in its corporate capacity or as an 
aggregate of individuals — ought to be more than sufficient to 
repay the loan with interest by the close of the period required 
to exhaust the productive effects of the outlay*. It 'should be 
added that when such borrowing involves loss from* a strictly 
financial point of view, we have to take into account — as against 
any advantages that may be expected from it to the community 
at large — all the disadvantages attaching to the part of the 
system of taxation that might be dispensed with if the debt 
were not contracted. 

I pass to consider the second case of legitimate borrowing ; 
where the loan is required to meet an occasional need* of extra 
expenditure, not positively productive. In this case the rule 
to be adopted appears primd fade very simple; it is plain 
that the number of years, over which the sacrifice imposed by 
the emergency may prudently be extended, ought to be limited 
by the condition of paying off the loan before a similar emer- 
gency may be expected to occur again. Practically, no doubt, 
the exact application of this principle in national finance is a 
matter of extreme difficulty; since the chief emergencies which 
necessitate such loans are foreign wars (or menaces of wars) 
and there are no known sociological laws by which we could 
forecast the magnitude and frequency of a nation's future wars, 
in the present stage of civilisation. Still, if we simply infer the 
probability of future wars from past experience, it must be 
admitted that the above-mentioned principle has been flagrantly 
trtinsgressed by most of the leading nations of modem Europe. 
But the alarm which such transgression might reasonably 
arouse may be to some extent diminished by the con- 
sideration that we may equally infer from past experience a 
pmbable reduction in the burden of any national debt already 

* III some oases fixed capital may be actually permaneut ; but in con- 
sideration of the frequent changes in industry it can never be prudent to 
reckon it as such. 
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oQDtracted ; both an absolute reduction from the decline of the 
rate interest, and a relative reduction from the increase of 
the aggregate wealth of the borrowing nation. At the same 
time, there is so much uncertainty in all inferences of this kind 
that I can hardly consider a community to be justified in 
deliberately disregarding the rule of repayment above laid 
down; except, perhaps, when the taxation that would be re- 
quired in order to conform to this rule would entail very serious 
economic or political inconveniences^. 

We have already seen that fi^m a social point of view 
borrowing may be profitable, by increasing the aggregate pro- 
duce of the community, even though it does not bring in an 
adequate return to government, either* in the form of profits 
on a special business in which the loan is employed, or more 
indirectly by an increase in the yield of certain taxes. In such 
a case, however, it is most probable that the increase in the 
total income of the community will not be equally distributed 
among the incomes of individual members ; hence, unless the 
interest and repayment of the loan can be provided by imposing 
a rate on the persons who gain by its emplo3nnent, &irly 
proportioned to their respective gains, it has a tendency to 
cause a new inequality in the distribution of wealth which 
ought to be considered in adjusting the general burden of 
taxation. 

There is another less obvious disturbance of pre-existing 
distribution which borrowing, whether for profitable outlay or to 
ward off calamities, tends to bring ; namely, by raising the rate 
of interest, and thereby increasing the share of the aggregate 
produce that fitlls to capital. Where the outlay is of the 
profitable kind it is not necessary that this increase should 

> I have not space to discuss adequately different modes of national borrow, 
ing : but I may briefly note the wastefulness of borrowing in such a way that 
the amount reoeired is less than the debt incurred ; since this method renders 
the borrowing nation unable to take advantage of any subseciuent fall in the 
rate of interest, except at a serious loss. It may be said that it gives a cor> 
responding security to the lenders, so that what the nation loses in one way 
will be compensated by its obtaining the loan on otherwise more favourable 
terms! but the security to the lenders is an indefinite and (if I may be allowed 
the phrase) insecure one, and therefore likely to be undervalued. If a security 
of this kind is to be given at all, it is more economical for the nation to 
guarantee its creditors against repayment for a certain period, —or for a period 
varying within definite limits, the variations being determined by lot. 
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be accompanied by a diminution in the reward of labour ; as it 
is possible that it may be entirely supplied from the increase in 
the aggregate produce. But in the case of loans for wars or 
similar purposes, the gain to capitalists from the rise of interest 
inevitably involves a corresponding loss to labour, supposing 
that the capital is supplied by the members of the borrowing 
community, and that it would in any case have been saved and 
invested in some branch of home industry. These suppositions, 
however, can rarely altogether correspond to the facts ; and so 
far as the capital borrowed is obtained from abroad, or would 
otherwise have been sent abroad for investment, it is quite 
possible that the immediate effect of the borrowing may be 
pecuniarily advantageous both to capitalists and labourers; 
both interest and wages within the community being tempo- 
rarily increased by the loan. Thus the first years of a war 
supported by borrowing may be generally felt lus years of 
prosperity. The day of reckoning must of course come for this 
expenditure ; and the account must ultimately be paid in part 
from the share of labour, — unless the interest on the war-loan 
is supplied by taxes fiilling entirely on capitalists. 

§ 4. In considering the different occasions for govern- 
mental borrowing, we have incidentally noticed that, while the 
major part of the ordinary income of governments is derived firom 
taxes, a certain portion is actually in most civilised countries 
obtained from payments for the products of governmental 
industry, purchased freely by the individuals who need them, 
just as the commodities provided by private industry are pur- 
chased. It will be convenient to distinguish these payments 
as “ earnings ” of government. Such " earnings ” may be classed 
under two heads, for the purposes of the present discussion. In 
some cases they are obtained by selling products or services at 
their market-value, determined by the competition of private 
industries, as (e.jr.) where a government possesses domain-lands 
and sells the agricultural products obtained by cultivating them, 
or similarly sells wood out of its forests, &c.* In other cases 
governments have established for themselves a monopoly in 

1 We may also inolade nnder this head the case of industries undertaken by 
government for the sole pui-pose of supplying government itself with certain 
products: where, therefore, there are no earnings’* in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 
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certain branches of industry, either to secure the full economic 
gain obtainable by organising the industry under a single 
management, or for the better prevention of fraud, or some- 
times with a view to taxation. In Great Britain the only 
business thus monopolised, besides coinage, is that of conveying 
letters and telegrams; in other countries various other in- 
dustries are similarly conducted, as (e,g.) certain kinds of 
mining, the manufacture and sale of tobacco, opium, even 
lottery-tickets. 

The financial problem is obviously very different in cases of 
the first and second class respectively. When the price of the 
commodity supplied by the government is determined by open 
competition with private industries, the only question is whether 
the government ought to carry on the business at all ; whether 
it would not be more economically managed if handed over to 
private capitalists. In ordinary circumstances, this question 
may be decided by a mere calculation of the financial profit of 
the governmental business : but, as we have seen, there are cases 
where it may be desirable that government should carry on a 
certain branch of industry under unremunerative conditions, for 
the sake of some general utility which the competitive system 
cannot be trusted to provide. 

Where, on the other hand, the industry is protected by 
a monopoly, there is more difficulty in deteniiining what shall 
be the amount and price of the commodities supplied. A pri- 
vate monopolist may be assumed to aim at the greatest net 
gain to himself : and a governmental monopoly ought cleai-ly to 
be managed on the same principle, so far as it is considered 
strictly firom a financial point of view, as a means of obtixinlng 
money for governmental purposes. And though this ought never 
to be the sole consideration for a government — since it has to 
regard the interests of those of its subjects who buy the monopo- 
lised commodity, and any others who are indirectly affected by 
its use — still there are cases in which the financial view may 
reasonably be allowed to prevail; as, for instance, where the 
commodity monopolised is a dangerous luxury. Even in other 
cases it may be on the whole expedient to keep the price of the 
monopolised commodity above the point that it would otherwise 
reach, for the sake of the profit to the treasury. But when this 
is done, it is clear that the purchasers of the ccmimodity are 
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substantially taxed for the benefit of their fellow citizens: in 
fiict the establishment of a monopoly is a recognised mode of 
raising a tax on an article of consumption \ On the other hand, 
if the price be reduced below a certain point, a special bounty is 
conferred on the purchasers at the expense of the rest of the 
community. It is not, however, quite clear at what point 
government ought to fiix the price, if it would avoid burdening 
one part of the community for the benefit of the other. 

(1) It is thought by some that the desired impartiality will 
be realised, if government sells the commodity at the lowest 
price which allows interest on the capital employed at the rate 
at which government could borrow it, after paying all the cur- 
rent expenses of production, including the remuneration of all 
the officials employed and allowance for depreciation of capital. 
For — it is said — if the national exchequer gains by the business, 
the extra price that provides the gain is substantially a tax on 
those who purchase the commodity for the benefit of the rest of 
the community : while, if it loses, the community is taxed for 
the benefit of these particular purchasers. There ought, therefore, 
to be neither gain nor loss. 

But (2) it appears to me mure strictly true that government 
avoids interfering with distribution, if it sells the commodity at 
the price at which it would be sold if provided by private in- 
dustry. This price, however, may possibly be higher than that 
at which government could supply it without gain or loss; since 
the article may be one which either would be less economically 
supplied under the conditions of 6*66 competition, on one or 
other of the grounds explained in chapter ii. of this Book, or 
would be })ractically monojx)lised. In this case I should urge 
that the advantage which the community gains through the 
business being undertaken by government is one to which the 
particular purchasers of the article have no claim; and that, 
therefore, if the price of the article is reduced, in the interest of 
production, the reduction ought to be regarded as a special 
benefit to them, for which allowance would have to be made 
in a perfectly fair adjustment of the whole system of- taxation. 

* mode of taxation obvious drawbacks, except where the production 
of the article is specially adapted for governmental management: but it has 
im{)ortaut advantages in some cases, especially in diminishing the cost and 
trouble of pre^ enting evasions of the tax. 
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1 admits however, that the criterion which 1 regard as the true 
one cannot easily be made exact; since in ordinary circum- 
stance^ 've can only conjecture roughly the price at which any 
commoQity would be supplied by private industry. 

But further; I have hitherto spoken, for simplicity, as if 
there were only one product to be considered : but in important 
cases the practical problem is to fix a scale of prices for a number 
of different commodities, supplied under different economic con- 
ditions as regards both cost and demand. Thus {e.g.) a railway 
provides conveyance suitable for different classes of persons, 
and for different kinds of things varying in the proportion of 
weight to bulk, and in the degree of care required for safe con- 
veyance: and it conveys persons and things through a great 
variety of distances. On what principle, then, are the prices of 
these different commodities to be determined in this and similar 
cases? This question is often answered by saying that price 
should be proportioned to cost * but the simplicity of this answer 
ignores the normal influence of demand on price, the varying 
intensity of the respective demands for the different commodities, 
and the great difference between (a) the total expense of sup- 
plying the aggregate of commodities and (6) the sum of the 
additional expenses entailed by each element of the aggregate, 
when considered separately as an optional addition to the I'est. 
This last consideration is conspicuously exemplified in the case 
of a railway : since the greater part of the annual expense of a 
railway — including interest on the initial outlay — does not vary 
materially Avith the amount of traffic; and even the average 
additional exist of each service of conveyance does not bear a 
fixed ratio to the amount of utility furnished, but generally 
a ratio that decreases as the whole amount* of utility furnished 
increases. Now it is the interest of the community as a whole 
that the total amount of utility produced by the railway should 
be increased, so long (1) as each extra service more than pays 
its own extra cost and (2) the total cost is met by the aggregate 
of payments received ; provided that this total cost is distributed 
among the different payments received in such a manner as to 
keep the aggregate demand for the commodities furnished as 
great as possible. If the demands for all species of such com- 
modities were equally extensible, it would be economically 
advantageous — as well as obviously fair from the jxiint of view 
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of individual purchasers — that each payment should bear a 
share of the total expenses corresponding to the extra cost of 
the commodity paid for. But as in fact these demands are liable 
to be very unequal in extensibility, it may be necessary for the 
most economic management of the business that the unvarying 
element of the total expenses should be distributed unequally 
among the different payments: the greater share being borne 
by those species of commodities for which the demand is less 
reducible by a rise in price and the smaller share by those for 
which the demand is more reducible. Accordingly I hold that 
in the governmental management of such branches of production 
inequalities in the charges for different commodities, based on 
differences of demand and not of cost, are quite legitimate; 
though they certainly involve inequalities in the treatment 
of different sets of consumers, which ought to be somehow 
compensated in an ideally exact adjustment of the pecuniary 
burdens imposed by government. But it should be observed 
that similar inequalities are in other ways inseparable from 
the most economic management of governmental monopolies: 
e.^r., the simplicity of our penny post is doubtless economical on 
the whole, but it certainly makes the internal correspondence of 
London pay for the con'esjKmdencc between remote parts of 
the kingdom. 

On similar grounds, the general principle of “differential rates’* 
must, I conceive, be admitted as legitimate, in the regulation by 
government of railways under joint-stock management ; so far 
as it can be shewn that a closer correspondence of price with 
cost would really render the railway less useful on the whole. 
The aim of government should be to prevent the supply of 
commodities that it regulates from being scanty and dear, but 
not necessarily to prevent the commodities from being unequally 
priced. • 

I do not mean to say that a private company should be left 
altogether unchecked in the arrangement of such differential 
rates, on the ground that its private interests in this matter will 
always coincide with the interests of the public. Such a universal 
coincidence cannot be affirmed: indeed a possible divergence 
between the two becomes manifest when we consider that one 
main cause, in the case of a railway, of the differences of demand 
above-mentioned is the partial competition of other railways and 
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steamships — a <5ompetition which is often effective for certain 
long distances while leaving a multitude of shorter distances 
unaffected. It might be for the private interest of a railway 
company to make temporary reductions of price, which could 
not be permanently maintained without economic loss, in order 
to win “in such a competitive struggle : but it can rarely be the 
interest of the community that government should do this or 
allow it to be done. 

Sometimes, indeed, it may be on special grounds the real 
interest of the community, considered as an aggregate of indi- 
viduals, th.iL a commodity furnished by government should be 
supplied at a price financially unremunerative : even, it may 
be, at a price that will not yield ordinaiy interest on the capital 
employed. Indeed if this capital were not borrowed, and if we 
had not to consider the need of raising supplies for other branches 
of governmental expenditure, there would seem to be no reason 
why the condition of pa 3 dng interest should be regarded at all, 
any more than it would be regarded in a community socialistically 
organised ; it would be economically advantageous to extend the 
supply of the commodity by cheapening its price so long as it 
more than repaid the total cost of the labour spent in furnishing 
it — including the labour required for keeping in repair and 
duly improving the instruments used in the business. But 
since actually any portion of national income sacrificed in this 
way — by a reduction of price below what would have to be paid 
apart from governmental interference — must be made up by 
taxation, it will only be desirable to make such a reduction 
where it is important for the community generally that the 
commodity in question should be widely used, — as (e.g,) in the 
case of education. 

§ 5. The discussion in the preceding section has illustrated 
a special difficulty in drawing the line between “earnings of 
“ government ” and “ taxes.” We have now to observe that the* 
general distinction between these two terms is not quite so clear 
as it appears at first sight. No one, I suppose, would apply the 
term “taxes” to pajrments for goods or services furnished by 
government which the payer is left perfectly free to take or to 
leave, — except so far as the price of the service is materially 
raised by the governmental monopoly, — even where, if the com- 
modities are purchased at all, they must be purchased from the 
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government, as in the case of pajrments for postal services. But, 
if so, it seems doubtful whether a payment of this kind acquires 
the character of a tax merely because it is made compulsory; 
as, for instance, where landowners are compelled to take a share 
in the cost of works of drainage or irrigation carried on by 
government. On the other hand, some economists hold that 
all taxes — %.e,, all compulsory contributions of individuals to their 
government — ought to be regarded as pa3rments for services re- 
ceived ; and that the burden of taxation ought to be distributed 
on the principle which is ordinarily accepted in the case of such 
payments, namely, that every individual should pay in proportion 
to the cost or utility^ of the services rendered to him. And I 
quite admit that this is the most consistent way of treating the 
problem of taxation from an individualistic point of view, so far 
as the services rendered by government admit of being thus 
individualised. But I find it to a great extent impossible to 
apply this principle in the case of the most important — and 
actually most costly — functions of government Take {e,g.) the 
case of defence against foreign foes : modem wars are under- 
taken not mainly for protection of the life and property of indivi- 
duals, but for the maintenai e of national existence, extension of 
empire, &c. ; and it is surely impossible to apportion the advan- 
tages thus purchased among the individual members of the 
community. Similarly, how are we to decide who profits by the 
sumptuous expenditure of the monarch and the royal family in a 
monarchical country ? It would be going too far to affimi that 
all members of the nation are equally concerned in maintaining 
either its international position, or its monarchical constitution ; 
still I cannot but regard as hopeless the attempt to apportion 
the cost of either among different classes on the principle of 
I)ayment in proportion to services rendered. I hold, therefore, 
that at any rate for the taxation required to defi:uy the expenses 
of the Court, and of the army and navy and diplomatic service, 
and the interest on national debts incurred for warlike purposes, 
some other principle of distribution must be sought. 

The case is different with the expense of the administration 
of justice and the police. But though both judges and policemen 

^ I say **cost or utility” because the divergence between the two, and the 
difficulty of deciding to what extent and in what manner both are to be taken 
into account, are often overlooked. 
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are continually engaged in rendering special services to certain, 
individuals, there is much force in the contention of Benthani 
and Mill*, “that those who are under the necessity of going to 
“law are those who benefit least, not most, by the law and its 
“administration.” It may be expedient, indeed, in . order to 
check litigation, that the cost of administering justice should fall 
largely on individuals ; as is actually the case so far as the ser- 
vices of solicitors and barristers are paid by the litigants. But 
it is at any rate desirable that as little as possible of this 
expense should fiill on innocent individuals — innocent, that is, 
not only of violation of rights but even of undue litigiousness. It 
seems clear, therefore, that the support of the judicature and the 
police cannot, at least in the main, be defirayed by fees fi’om the 
persons whom judges and policemen are more obviously occupied 
in protecting. At the same time, I do not think that the prin- 
ciple of apportioning the taxpayer’s contribution to the services 
which he receives is so completely inapplicable here, as it is in 
the case of taxes for national defence : indeed we must, I think, 
have recourse to it to a certain extent when we come to deal 
with the question of determining the area of incidence of 
taxation. 

The ordinary answer to the question, as to the persons “who 
“ ought to pay taxes to a government” is Adam Smith’s, — “ the 
“subjects of the state” governed: but when the same question 
is raised in reference ^ a local tax, the ordinaiy answei* is “ the 
“ persons residing or possessing property in the district ” ; and a 
comparison of the two answer shews the need of qualifying the 
first. It seems clearly just that aliens residing or possessing 
property in any country should pay something towards the 
expenses of its government ; and if so, unless aliens are to be 
fined as such, it is clearly just that they should pay propor- 
tionally less to their own government ; and the only satisiactoiy 
way of determining the ratio in which their contribution ought 
to be divided between the two governments is by regarding it as 
a price paid for services received. An Englishman residing in 
France is much less concerned than a Frenchman with French 
expenditure on armaments ; but he has as much interest as a 
Frenchman has in the expenditure for maintaining internal 


1 Mill, Political Eeowmy, Book vi. o. vi. 1 8. 
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order and promoting well-being in France; and he is also 
benefited by this latter outlay if without residing in France 
he merely holds property there. It seems, therefore, most 
proper that at least a rough division should be made of the 
taxes ordinarily paid by an English capitalist into three parts ; 
one part to be paid by him to the English government wherever 
he may reside or hold property ; another to the government of 
the country in which he resides; while the third should be 
proportioned to the property that he enjoys under the protec- 
tion of his own or any other*8tate. 

The same principle, again, may be applied — and actually 
has been applied to a considerable extent — in determining the 
division between general and local taxation within any countiy^ 
Where expenditure defiayed by taxes benefits the inhabitants 
in a certain locality almost exclusively, and other persons only 
so far as they resort to the place — thereby usually tenefiting its 
trade — it is manifestly just that the taxes should be cprrespon- 
dingly localised; as, for instance, in the case of expenditure on 
streets, and bridges so far as they are not maintained by tolls. 
Where, on the other hand, a more considerable ^hare of the 
utilities produced tends to be diffused through the community, 
though residents in a certain locality benefit more than others, 
a division of the cost between local and general taxation is on 
similar principles equitable: thus {e,g.) it is reasonable that the 
pecuniaiy aid given by government to elementary education 
should be furnished partly from national, partly from local, re- 
sources, as far as it is given on strictly individualistic principles 
— that is, with the view of benefiting persons other than the 
children educated. A similar division of cost would seem to 
be also equitable in the case of poor-relief ; but here considera- 
tions of justice appear to be overborne in England by the 
special need and diflBculty of maintaining a very strict economy 
in poor-law administration. 

To sum up; I do not think that any sharp line can be 
drawn between taxes, ordinarily so called, and any compulsory 
parents for services received from government ; and I accept 
generally the principle of fixing the amount of the individual’s 
contribution to government so as to correspond as closely as 
economic management allows to the cost of the services rendered 
by government to him, so feir as such services can properly be 

8. P. E. 36 
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regarded as rendered to individuals. At the same time, I think 
that this principle can rarely be applied, except in a rough and 
partial way, to any payments that are ordinarily called taxes ; 
and that even where it is most applicable, it must often be over- 
borne by other considerations, — sometimes by the economic 
advantage of more uniform rates of pa 3 rment, sometimes by the 
desirability of reducing the burden laid on the poorer class of 
contributors. Nor does it seem that there is necessarily any 
sacrifice of justice, even from an individualistic point of view, in 
throwing a part of the cost of services which men are compelled 
to purchase on persons other than the recipient; since from this 
point of view the only admissible reason for compelling any in- 
dividual to purchase such services is that the interests of others 
will be damaged if he is allowed to dispense with them, and 
hence it seems not unfair that these others should bear a part of 
their cost. And, finally, there is a large part of governmental 
expenditure — much the largest ])art in our European nations, 
lo^ed with wiir debts, and armed to the teeth — the utility of 
which cannot be thus distributed among individuals. Let us 
proceed then to consider the method by which government 
ought to raise the contributions required for such public ex- 
penditure as cannot reasonably or conveniently be provided 
for by charging individuals in proportion to services rendered; 
so far as there is no public income adequate to such needs 
derived from land or other wealth owned by the community 
or from the profits of governmental business. It will be con- 
venient to call this the method of “taxation” in the strictest 
sense. 

§ 6. I ought, however, to premise that in the discussion 
which follows I do not propose to deal with the problem of 
constructing a system of taxation, as it presents itself practically 
to a statesman. It does not seem to me that this problem can 
be satisfactorily treated in a work on general economic theory ; 
especially because, as I shall shew, the considerations that ought 
to influence a statesman in choosing, rejecting, or adjusting 
particular taxes are very various and complicated ; and though 
we may usefully explain and classify them in a general theo- 
retical discussion, we cannot pretend to estimate precisely their 
relative importance without careful ascertainment of the par- 
ticular social and industrial conditions of the community to be 
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taxed. Indeed there are veiy important political reasons 
for preferring some taxes to others, and for seeking to 
realise certain ends in taxation generally, which lie b^ond the 
scope of a strictly economic discussion. Thus the second of 
Adam Smith’s famous canons — that “the tax which each 
“ individual is bound to pay ” ought to be “ clear and 
“plain to the contributor” in respect of time, manner, and 
quantity — is a constitutional rather than an economic principle: 
its primary object being, as Adam Smith explains, to protect 
ordinary citizens against illegitimate exactions and extortions on 
the part of officials. So again, in a community where represen- 
tative institutions are fully developed, there is an important con- 
stitutional ground for maintaining equal diffusion of the burden 
of taxation ; namely, in order that the citizens generally may be 
equally interested in checking superfluous governmental expen> 
diture which special classes of persons are continually prompted 
by strong selfish motives to extend. Indeed the force of this 
consideration has led some thinkers to hold seriously that the 
burden of taxation ought to be as much as possible felt by 
those who bear it, in order that they may* have the strongest 
possible motives for minimising it; and perhaps in a very 
orderly and law-abiding and lightly-taxed community this 
might be desirable : but in most actual societies the dangers 
arising from “ ignorant impatience ” of taxation are so much 
graver than any which “ ignorant patience ” could cause, that it 
should rather be a maxim of statesmanship to avoid if possible 
any species of tax that is particularly disliked by the persons on 
whom it falls, even if the. dislike seems groundless and fancifiil*. 
Further, it hardly seems within my province to deal with the 
very important political question, how far a statesman in con- 
structing a scheme of taxation ought to take a cosmopolitan 
point of view, and not try to throw the burden of a tax 
on foreigners, except so far as it is fair compensation for services 
rendered to them, nor, in estimating injurious effects on pro- 
duction, consider detriment to foreign industries as indifferent 
— or even advantageous, if they rival industries of his own 
country. In a previous chapter (ch. V.), however, we have had 

^ It should be noted that there are also strictly economic grounds for this 
maxim, so far as dislike of a tax caoses it to be evaded^ legitimately or other- 
wise. 
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occasion to examine the manner in which a '' tribute ” may, in 
certain circumstances, be obtained from foreigners by means 
of import duties ; and I shall refer to the subject again in a 
subsequent section: but for the most part I shall assume, for 
simplicity, that the burden of a tax is borne by the nation 
whose government imposes it. 

In considering more particularly the mode of imposition of 
this burden, it will be desirable to keep in view our fundamental 
distinction between effects on Production, or on the aggregate 
wealth of the community, and effects on Distribution, or the 
incidence of the burden of taxation ; though, as we shall see, it 
is impossible to separate the consideration of the one kind of 
effects from that of the other. Under the former head, the 
financier is chiefly concerned with effects which he would desire 
to avoid as far as possible'; namely, the different extra costs of 
different taxes — the burden they impose on the taxpayers, over 
and above the net gain that they bring in to the treasury. 
In estimating these we have to distinguish between the strictly 
financial cost — the expense of collection — and what may be 
called the extra-financial cost, t.6., chiefly the loss entailed on 
the consumers by changes in products or modes of production 
caused by taxes. The discussion of the former kind of cost, 
and of the best methods of minimising it, belongs to the 
technical side of financial administration, and I shall not enter 
upon it further than to notice one or two considerations, so 
fundamentally important in constructing a system of taxation 
that they can hardly be omitted : what I shall chiefly consider, 
under the head of “ effects on production,*' are the changes in 
the extra-governmental organisation of industry which the 
financial interference of government entails. 

It is, however, with the problem of distribution that we are 
primarily concerned, when treating of taxation in the most 
general way. Effects on production are properly regarded in 
relation to particular taxes taken by themselves; since a tax 
that, from the point of view of production, is bad when con- 
templated by itself, remains no less bad when contemplated as 
part of a complex system of taxation ; it may be eligible as the 


^ Not, however, altogether; e,g.^ we may take into aooonnt the indirect gain 
that results from the restriction of the consumption of harmful luxuries. 
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least bad among possible alternatives, but its badness cannot be 
neutralised by combining it with other taxes. But the case is 
otherwise with effects on distribution; for when a tax is 
defective on account of the unequal distribution of its burden, 
the defect can be at least roughly compensated by the imposi- 
tion of some other tax with an opposite kind of inequality — 
and, as we shall see, such rough compensation is all that the 
financier can practically aim at. Hence, in considering taxati( n 
in the aggregate, the question of distribution is the primary 
one: and, conversely, in consideiing the right distribution of 
the burden of taxation, we ai'e concerned primariljr with 
taxation in the aggregate, and only secondarily with particular 
taxes. 

§ 7. On what principles then are we to distribute the 
burden of taxation in the narrower sense, that is, the burden 
that remains to be allotted, when the principle of payment 
in proportion to services received has been applied as far as 
is reasonable ? The first point to settle is whether we should 
make taxation a means of redressing the inequalities of in- 
come that would exist apart from governmental interference. 
There is a weighty economic objection to this on account of 
the danger of diminishing the inducements to accumulation of 
capital, or driving it abroad S — a danger much greater here than 
in the case of the partially distributional interferences noticed 
at the close of the j)receding chapter, because if the principle 
of redressing inequalities is applied at all, any limit to its 
application seems quite arbitraiy ; if the burden of the rich is 
to be twice as great as that of the poor, there seems no clear 
reason why it should not be three times as great, and so on. 
I hold, therefore, that the general aim of a statesman in 
distributing taxation should be ter impose, as nearly as possible, 
equal sacrifices upon all. But this rule requires some very 
important qualifications. In the first place, I think it must be 
interpreted so as not to conflict with the generally accepted 
principle that the community ought to protect its members 
firom starvation: lri)m which it seems to follow that no one’s 
income should be reduced by taxation below what is required 

> The latter of thede wonld be the immediate practical danger, as it is not 
likely that sneh nnequal taxation of the rich woold be introduced in most 
civilised countries simultaneously. 
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to fumkh him with the bare necessaries of life. For if govern- 
ment is to risk a serious instalment of the evils of communism 
in order to secure all members of the community firom starvation, 
it hardly ought to aggravate its inroad on the motives that 
normally prompt the poor to energetic industry, by taJcvng 
from those who remain independent a part of what it would 
actually have to give them if they sought its aid. And if on this 
ground Hve exempt altogether from taxation incomes below a 
certain low limit, it would be obviously unreasonable to exact 
a full quota of payment from those just above this minimum ; 
for this would lead to the absurd result that persons who could 
only earn a very little more than the minimum would lose the 
whole of such extra earnings. I conclude, therefore, that we 
ought to treat as taxable only that portion of any individual’s 
income which is not required to provide necessaries either for 
himself or for those dependent on him. Even apart from any 
question of poor-relief, I think that taxation proportional to 
what, in the widest sense, uiay be called superfluous consumption 
would tend to equalise sacrifices more nearly than the rule of 
proportioning taxation to total income; since deprivation of 
the necessaries of life is an evil so indefinitely greater than 
deprivation of luxuries that the two may be fairly treated as 
incommensurable ; and we !iiay assoane generally that if poor 
and rich alike are deprived of a certain pix)portion of their 
resources available for non-necessary exjxmditure, the loss thus 
incurred of purchasable satisfaction will be at least as great to 
the poorest class that will be taxed at all, as it will be to any 
other class. The question, I think, is mther whether even this 
principle is not oppressive to the poor ; and whether in order to 
equalise the real burden of taxation we ought not to lay a 
progressively increasing tax bn the luxurious expenditure of 
the rich. 1 ^must admit that, in my opinion, such a tiix 
would be justifiable from the point of view of distribution 
alone: but it is open to the pi^tical objection that the 
progression if once admitted would be very difficult to limit, 
owing to the impossibility of establishing any definite quantita- 
tive comparison between the pecuniary sacrifices of the rich and 
those of the poor; and, therefore, there would be a serious 
danger that the progression would be carried so far as to check 
accumulation or drive capital from the country, thus causing a 
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loss to production which would more than outweigh the gain in 
equalisation of sacrifice 

If, however, we allow the rule of equality in the distribution 
of financial burdens to be overborne in favour of the rich by the 
iidvantage of encouraging the accumulation of capital in the 
country, it seems reasonable to aim at the same result more 
directly by a measure that will operate generally in favour of 
those who derive their income mainly fi*om labour : namely, by 
exempting savings from taxation. A certain minimum of 
savings, indeed, — enough to prevent individuals from becoming 
a burden to others in age or sickness, — should be included in the 
exemption of necessaries argued for in the preceding paragraph. 
Further than this there would be no ground for carrying the 
exemption, if what were saved were merely hoarded, in the 
form of coin or durable consumers* wealth ; since the portion of 
wealth that at any given time was so hoarded would at the 
time be merely employed in gratifying the hoarders by giving 
them a sense of power or security; and there would be no 
rejison why these pemmal gmtifications should not bear along 
with others the reduction required to supply the needs of 
government. But, actually, since what is saved takes mainly 
the form of capital that aids industry, the saver — whatever his 
motives may be-rjoes in fact render an important service to 
production ; and it seems desirable that this should at least be 
as little as jjossible discouraged by taxation. 

But again : if we exempt savings on this ground, it seems 
i*easonable to extend the exemption to what is spent by a 
father of a family on the education of his children, so far as it 
tends to make them more efficient labourers ; and, similarly, to 
encoumge by a similar exemption the devotion of funds by 
gift or bequest to public objects of real utility, provided that 
tirk<piate security is taken that they are efficiently administered ; 
especially if the objects are of a kind to which public money 
might reasonably be allotted, if private liberality were wanting. 
It may even be fairly urged, that a considerable part of the 
non-necessary expenditure of the rich is actually incurred in 

* Such a Hcale of taxation an I — after Mill— have proposed in the text, in 
which the proportion of tax to income is decreased at the lower end bat not 
(materially) increased at the upper, is conveniently called a degressive as 
distinct from a progressive scale. 
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maiTitftining and transmitting culture, and that this also is a 
function of sufficient social importance to be properly encouraged 
by exemption from taxation ; though there is, of course, great 
difficulty in distinguishing expenditure of this kind from that 
which ministers to mere personal enjoyment. 1 should propose 
to z^ecognise these various claims to exemption by throwing 
a large ^share of the burden of taxation on the consumption 
of commodities that are neither necessary nor promotive of 
culture. Such taxes on commodities, however, tend to be 
seriously unequal ; especially since there are very strong tech- 
nical reasons for concentratihg such taxation on a few articles 
largely consumed, in order to minimise the cost — ^financial and 
extra-financial — that it involves; and it is almost inevitable 
that the expenditure on these particular articles should form 
a very variable proportion of the total expenditure of different 
classes of the community on things that are neither necessaries 
nor promotive of culture. So far as the classes thus over- 
burdened can be distinguished as those receiviug incomes of 
certain amounts, the inequality may be — and should be — roughly 
compensate by an income-tax on other classes, as is done in the 
English budget; but there are still liable to remain great 
variations in the consumption of taxed commodities among 
persons of similar incomes — owing to variations of taste, con- 
stitution, &c. — for which it is practically impossible to make 
compensation. The adoption, therefore, of this method of 
raising taxes must be admitted to be incompatible with any 
exact equalisation of the burden of taxation. But in fact any 
such exactness is rendered practically unattainable, on the 
general principle above adopted, by the vagueness of the 
distinction between necessaries and luxuries, and the great 
differences in the needs of different persons and of the same 
person at different times ; and the method of taxing commodities 
has the merit of avoidiAg the worst inequalities which taxation 
proportioned to income would cause, in consequence of these 
differences of need ; since it enables those persons whose needs 
are greatest to diminish their share of taxation, by atetinence 
fipom customaiy luxuries. For this latter reason chiefly I think 
it desirable that the taxation of the x)oor shoiild almost 
entirely thrown on commodities of the kind I have defined : as 
is the case in England with taxation for the puiposes of the 
central government. 
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Generally speaking, it is expedient to select for taxation 
commodities of which the consumption is not likely to be 
restricted to any great extent through the desire to avoid 
payment of the tax, as all such restriction increases the excess 
of the loss to the public caused by the tax, over and above the 
gain to the treasury; since the persons who are driven to 
consume commodities which they do not like so well suffer 
a manifest loss of utility. But some restriction is inevitable: 
hence there is a strong reason for fixing taxation cm commodities 
which are liable to be largely consumed in excess of what is 
salutary: since so far as such excess is prevented by the tax, 
the restriction of consumption is positively beneficial to the 
community. And though legislative interference with the sole 
object of limiting the consumption of dangerous commodities is 
emphatically condemned by advocates of natural liberty, they 
have not, for the most part, pushed their antagonism so fiur as 
to maintain that the selection of tiixes ought not to be partly 
influenced by this consideration. On the other hand, the 
burden of such taxes — as those on alcoholic liquors and tobacco 
— is liable to a special inequality, since many persons shun 
these dangerous commodities altogether, while among those 
who consume them the standard of strict moderation is vague 
and variable, and there are many degrees of excess possible'. 
It is desirable to prevent this inequality from being very 
marked: thus, from a distributional point of view, there is 
a positive advantage in the re-imposition of the duty on 
sugai- which was abolished in 1874. But imperfect equalisa- 
tion is a drawback inseparable from the special advantage 
of taxation on non-necessary commodities, namely, that the 
needy taxpayer can avoid it: and what is most important 
socially and politically in distributing taxation is to avoid 
marked over-taxation or under-taxation of different grades of 
income. 

§ 8. So far we have implicitly assumed that taxes on 


* I agree with Mr Dudley Baxter (Taxation of tite United Kingdom, c. xxi , ), 
that in estimating the burden of ta.xes on alcoholic liquors the extra contribution 
levied from the drunkard should be regarded as a fine rather than a tax : but I 
think fairness requires the definition of excess to be an indulgent one, since there 
are many other branches of luxurious consumption in which the limit of strict 
moderation is often exceeded. 
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commodities can be so imposed as to fall entirely on those who 
consume them; and similarly that an income or pi'operty tax 
will be borne by the persons on whose income or property it is 
laid. We have now to notice a new element of imperfection 
and uncertainty in the equalisation of taxation, due to the fact 
that we can only partially succeed in making the burden either 
of “ direct” or “ indirect” taxes fall where we desire : the burden 
is liable to be transferred to other persons when it is intended 
to remain where it is first imposed; and, on the other hand, 
when it is intended to be transfeired the process of transference 
is liable to be tardy and incomplete ^ Indeed this process is 
often so complicated and obscure that it is a problem of con- 
siderable intricacy and difficulty to ascertain where the burden 
of a tax actually rests: and it is not even a simple matter 
to state accurately the general principle for determining the 
incidence of a tax, supposing all the facts to be known. Thus 
(e.g,) Mill appears to assume as a geneml principle (Book v. c. iii. 
§ 3) that a tax must be “ c(»nsidered as |)aid ” by “ those who 
“would be benefited if it were taken off.” But it is easy to 
shew that, in some cases, the whole benefit of remission would 
be reaped by persons who have not borne any part of the 
burden of the tax*: it is not the extra income that a man would 
gain if the tax were taken off which gives the true measure of 
the burden it imposes on him, but rather the extra income that 
he would now be enjoying if it had never been laid on. But 
to get even an approximate estimate of this h}q)othetically 
determined burden may require a very cai*eful consideration of 
complex consequences; and the result must often be at the 
best but partially satisfactory. I will illustrate by taking the 
most important cases ; observing that whenever a tax is tmns- 
ferred — at once or gradually, in whole or in part — the benefit of 
its remission tends to be coiTesiX)ndingl y transfenvd. 

To begin with the simplest case. 

1 The common olaHslfication of taxes as Direct and Indirect appears to me 
liable to mislead the student, by ignoring the complexity and diUTculty of the 
problem of determining the incidence of taxation. 

* This, indeed, seems to be Mill's view in another passage (Book v. c. ii. § 6) 
in which he affirms that ** there is not the smallest pretence for looking on" the 
existing land-tax in England **as a payment exacted from the existing race of 
** landlords " : thongh it must be evident that it is the existing race of landlords 
who would benefit by its remission. 
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I. A special tax on a class of pei*sons, distinguished by 
characteristics either irremovable or of no economic importance, 
tends to be borne wholly by the persons who pay it. This would 
be the case {e,g.) with a tax on Jews or Papists ; for even if some 
of the Jews left the country in consequence, or some of the 
Papists became Protestants, the exchange value of the services 
of the remainder would not thereby be materially increased. 

II. Taxes of the above kind are opposed to modem senti- 
ments of equity. A nearly similar inevitability, however, 
attaches to a general tax on incomes, simply projwrtioned to 
their amounts, so long as it is not heavy enough to induce any 
particular class of the persons on whom it is imposed to diminish 
majierially the relative supply of their labour ; either voluntarily, 
through emigration or abstinence from matrimony, or involun- 
tarily in consequence of the resources of their families being 
reduced below the minimum requmd to support life. But if any 
considerable diminution in the relative numbers of any class 
takes place through these causes, it will tend to raise the market 
value of their labour to some extent, and to that extent to 
transfer the burden of the tax to other niembem of the com- 
munity ; but obviously with veiy diffei’ent degrees of rapidity, 
jiccording as the effect is produced (1) by emigration, or (2) by 
abstinence from matrimony or inability to rear children. Similar 
consequences may of course follow from any taxation that falls 
specially on the poorer classes of labourers ; hence there is an 
element of truth in the old doctrine that “taxes on wages 
“tend to fall on profits,”^ if applied to the wages of unskilled 
labour, supposed to be already at the minimum required to 
“enable the labourers, one with another, to subsist and j)er- 
“ petuate their race.” And some effect of this kind might no 
doubt be produced even by taxes proportional (as above projK)sed) 
to non-necessary expenditure: but, unless such taxes were 
extremely heavy, it would generally be of so indefinite and 
remote a kind as not to be practicallj" worth estimating. 

* ThoiiKh ill fact the harden thus transferred would be di\ided among (1) the 
employers of the labour grown dearer, (2) the consumers of its ultimate products^ 
(3) labourers in other grades, snd (4) owners of capital, m proportions which 
will vary very much according to circumstanoes ; and which, I may add, would 
be. very difficult to ascertain with even approximate accuracy in any concrete 
case, owing to the intermingled effects of other causes. 
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in. A tax levied annually on the owners of any particular 
kind of durable wealth, of which the supply is absolutely limited, 
is in effect more intransferable than it is intended to be ; since 
it will remain onerous to the persons on whom it was originally 
imposed even after they have sold the article taxed. For instance, 
if RaphaePs pictures were thus taxed, the amount of the tax 
capitalised would tend to be subtracted from their price, so that, 
after a single transfer by sale, the tax would not be really 
onerous to the person who actually paid it. A similar effect 
will be produced by a special^ tax on land of fixed amount, not 
increasing with its value or rent: so far as land has changed 
hands by sale since its imposition, the burden of the tax will be 
no longer borne by the actual landowner ; and, therefore, even if 
the tax was originally unjust, the actual landowner will in such 
case have no claim to its remission. Hence where such a tax is 
of old date, so that a considerable amount of land has changed 
hands by sale — and all by inheritance* — since its original 
imposition, it seems best not to regard it as really a tax at all, 
but as a share of the rent of land reserved to the community ; 
just as if it had been a payment imposed when the land was 
allowed to pass into private ownership. 

IV. When, however, a special tax is imposed on land, 
vaiying in proportion to its value, the case is different, and 
the incidence of the tax more complicated; and it may be 
of some practical interest to examine it in detail, on account 
of the special burdens laid on land and houses — which may be 
regarded as a. particular form of utility added to land — in our 
system of local taxation. At any given time there is a certain 
amount of outlay of various kinds for the purpose of increasing 
the utility of land, which would, apart jfrom the tax, be re- 
munerative ; but a portion of which will be unprofitable, if the 
tax be imposed, unless the price of the produce of land rises. 
Hence the imposition of the tax will tend to prevent this 
portion of the outlay from being made, and so to restrict 

» 

^ The effect of a tax on land which is merely one form of a more general tax 
on property or income will be quite different, since in this latter case the selling 
price of the land will not tend to be lowered, as its purchaser will have to pay no 
more taxes in consequence. 

* Bee § 11 for a discussion of tlie peculiar economic characteristios of taxes 
on inheritance. 
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the supply of the utilities that it would have produced, and 
consequently — sooner or later — to raise their price to an extent 
vaiyin^ according to the conditions of supply and demand for 
the produce in question. If (e.g) the producers are closely 
pressed by foreign competition, the rise may be very slight; 
thus an increase in local rates in England, sufficient to be 
a serious discouragement to the improvement of agricultural 
land, would still have comparatively little effect in raising the 
price of com. But to whatever extent the price rises from this 
caused the burden of the tax will ultimately rest on the 
consumer or purchaser of the utilities furnished by the land; 
t.e., on the occupier (who may, of course, be actually the owner) 
of land used for enjoyment (parks, gardens, &c.), or on the 
purchaser of the produce of agricultural land, — who, however, 
if he be a purchaser not for consumption but for sale or pro- 
duction, will, under ordinary conditions, hand on the whole or 
part of the burden still further, till it reaches what we may 
call the ultimate consumer. 

The initial operation, however, of such a tax may be some- 
what further complicated by its effects on the business of 
producing the increased utility of the land. To illustrate this 
complication, we may take the specially important case of land 
used for building. Suppose that a new tax proportional to 
value — not balanced by corresponding taxes on other sources of 
income — is laid on owners of land generally, including owners 
of land with buildings on it (the value of the buildings also 
being reckoned); and suppose for simplicity that the tax is 
annual and rent is competitively determined afresh from year 
to year. Then, as the imposition of the tax cannot at once 
affect the supply of houses or the demand for them, the whole 
tax will at first tend to be paid by the owner; so that the 
building of houses will become less remunerative, and will 
consequently be reduced in extent (assuming that, apart from 
the tax, building would go on in the locality). The resulting 
limitation of supply — as houses c^xnnot profitably be imported — 
will tend to raise their price and rent sufficiently to make build- 
ing remunerative; that is, if the cost of building were unaltered, 
the rent would tend to be increased by the amount of the propor- 

^ Here again, it will generally be very difficult to ascertain in a concrete 
case, how far any rise in price has actually been due to this cause. 
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tion of the tax that falls on the rent of the building as distinct 
from the ground. But in fact, if the tax be a heavy one, 
the rise will tend to be temporarily somewhat less than this ; 
since the cost of building will undergo some reduction in 
consequence of the check given to the building indus^ by the 
tax, which will tend to diminish for a time the returns to the 
labour and capital employed in this industry. Ultimately, 
however, the whole portion of the tax that is paid for the value 
of the house itself will tend to fall — in the case of private 
dwelling-houses^ — on the consumer or occupier, unless indeed 
the conditions of supply and demand are such that no fresh 
building is going on in the locality. The portion, however, 
that falls on the ground-rent will continue to be borne by 
the owner of the ground (supposing, as above explained, that 
it has not changed hands) unless the tax has caused a rise in 
agricultural produce and the land is so situated that it could 
be as remuneratively employed for agricultural purposes as for 
building. Nay further, if the tax be not unifonn but higher in 
some districts than in others equally convenient to the possible 
occupiers, the whole excess — and not merely the proportion of 
the excess that falls on the ground-rent — will tend to remain on 
the owner ; at least so long as the fell does not render the land 
more profitable for other purposes than it is for building. 

So far I have supposed the tax to be formally paid by the 
owner. If, ht)wever, it be laid in the first instance on the 
occupier, the effect will be substantially the same as soon as the 
rent comes to be determined afresh, after the imposition of the 
tax. 

§ 9. V. In short, a tax on land and buildings proportional 
to their value has partly the effect of a tax on the product of 
certain industries : partly, again, so far as the land or buildings 
taxed are “ producers’ wealth,” it has the effect of a tax on the 
instruments of certain industries. To whatever extent it 
operates in either way, it comes within the large class of what 
we may call taxes on production; which occupies the most 

^ So far as the tax falls on bnildings used as producei's* capital, it will have 
a certain tendency to he transferred through industrial competition to the con- 
sumers of the finished produce : but the incidence of the tax will be so general 
that the extent and manner of its possible transfer is very difficult to determine — 
especially since producers who use land will be more heavily taxed. 
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important place in modem systems of taxation. This class 
includes, besides (1) the important taxes before referred to on 
the manufacture and sale of material products, also (2) taxes 
on conveyance, (3) payments (fees, licenses, &c.) for leave to 
practise certain trades and professions, and (4) a great part of 
the taxes (by means of stamps) on the transfer of property — 
so far as these, falling with more weight on traders, may 
be regarded as largely taxes on trade. Such taxes on special 
lucrative callings are generally intended to fall, not on the persons 
who exercise them, but on the ultimate consumers of the 
commodities that the former furnish or assist in furnishing; 
and it is obvious that industrial competition will tend to cause 
this transfer of the burden, so far as it tends to equalise remu- 
nerations. Still the transfer ought not to be assumed, in 
estimating the incipience of taxes, without important qualifica- 
tions. We may indeed take it as broadly true, in most cases, 
that the burden of a long-establishlsd tax on production does not 
rest on the class of persons who actually pay it : though even 
here it must be borne in mind that, owing to the limited know- 
ledge that producers have of each other's remunerations, 
industrial competition, however o])en and active, cannot tend 
to bring about any exact equalisation of earnings: it can but 
operate roughly to prevent large and palpable differences. 
But it is only under special circumstances that a mw tax on 
production can be completely and at once transfen-ed to the 
consumer. For, firstly, whenever the rise in price required to 
effect the transfer involves a material reduction in the Siile of 
the commodity taxed, some initial loss to producers miist result ; 
which will be greater, ceteris paribus, in proj)ortion to the 
extent of the reduction. We have thus an additional reason for 
selecting, in the imposition of fresh taxes, commodities for which 
substitutes cannot easily be found and with which consumers 
will not willingly dispense, in order that the incidental loss to 
producers may be as small as j)ossible. Again, the extent of 
loss to ])roducers caused by a reduction in the demand for their 
commodities varies very much according to the degree of 
mobility of their ciipital : thus it is usually less for traders 
than for manufacturers and agi’iculturists; which is a reason, 
from a strictly national point of view, for taxing imports, ceteris 
paribus, nither than the products of native industiy. 
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But again : the tendency of industrial competition to transfer 
the burden of taxation from producers to consumers will not 
operate where the former are enjoying extra profits to an amount 
exceeding that of the tax; whether through monopoly, natural or 
artificial, or through the possession of scarce natural resources or 
social opportunities. Thus a moderate tax on the produce of 
fiimous vineyards would have no tendency to be transferred to 
the consumer ; the owners of the vineyards would still produce 
as much as they can and get the market-price for it, as they do 
now, so that the whole of the tax would be substantially paid 
out of their incomes. Where, however, a monopoly has been 
constituted by means of a grant of special rights and privileges 
granted by government, an exceptional payment by its owners 
should not be regarded as, in substance, strictly a tax; it is 
rather a share in the extra profits of the monopoly reserved to 
the community. 

It is to be noted further, that in the case of temporary 
and partial monopolies, protected only by the difficulties of 
profitable competition, it must often be very uncertain where 
the burden of a tax on the monopolised production really rests, 
after a certain interval from its original imposition. For the 
tax tends to operate as an additional obstacle to competition ; 
but the force it exercises in this direction can hardly ever be 
known for certain. Thus the burden of a tax imposed on the 
receipts of a railway company, if it were practically free from 
the restraint of actual or prospective competition, would fall on 
the shareholders : for if it were profitable for them to raise their 
fares after the tax had been imposed, it would have been equally 
profitable for them to do this independently of ^e tax. But so 
far as the tax tends to remove the fear of competition, it gives a 
power of raising fares which pro tanto compensates for its burden. 

Finally, we must observe that taxes on commodities when 
laid in certain ways may iictually benefit certain classes of the 
producers or sellers of such commodities, by giving them advan- 
tages in the competition with other producers. Thus a tax on 
the materials of production or on products in an early stage of 
manufacture, or on articles of trade some time before they are 
sold, has a certain tendency to increase the advantage of large 
capitalists, as it causes more capital to be required for a given 
amount of business. Hence the consumer may lose by such a 
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tax, through a rise in price, considerably more than is gained 
by the exchequer; the employer being able to obtain ample 
wages of management, as well as interest, for the extra capital 
employed. Licenses again, so far as the charge for them is 
fixed independently of the amount of business, are similarly 
advantageous to large employers. 

- § 10. Further, in a complete estimate of the incidence of 

a tax, we ought strictly to take into account not merely the 
burden laid on producers or consumers of the article taxed, but 
also the loss to the community through the non-production 
and non-consumption of the greater quantity and better quality 
of commodities which would have been produced if the tax 
had not been imposed. That is, we have to take into account 
those effects on production which we began by distinguishing 
from effects (merely) on distribution ; so far as the former being 
unequally distributed, really affect distribution as well. Let us 
now notice briefly the chief cases of the productional effects. 

Let us take first the case of taxes on the manu&cture 
and sale of commodities. Such taxes cause an economic loss, 
uncompensated by any gain to the treasury, so far as the 
processes of production are impaired or hampered, or improve- 
ments in them precluded, by the necessity of conforming to 
rules imposed to guard against evasion or otherwise for the 
convenience of the taxgatherer. For instance, the production 
of oil in Asia Minor is said to be seriously deteriorated by the 
fact that the olives after harvest have to be kept untouched 
until the tax-collector has found time to come and ascertain 
their amount. A further uncompensated loss results so &r as 
such taxes admit of being evaded by the adoption of a less 
economical mode of producing the commodity; or by the 
production of substitutes for the taxed product, satisfying the 
same wants by inferior means. Some effect of this latter 
kind is almost unavoidable so far as the demand for the taxed 
product is decreased by its rise in price. 

So far, again, as taxation of this kind reduces the normal 
use of materials or instruments of production, or articles whose 
consumption conduces to the efficiency of productive labourers, 
for which only imperfect substitutes can be found elsewhere, 
a loss results to {»oduction which may go on increasing at 
compound interest, 
s. P. E. 
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Similarly, taxes on conveyance, so &r as they hinder the 
transfer of commodities, tend to prevent such irnfanvements 
in production as result from the specialisation of the labour 
of different places; and also, so &r as they hinder the 
transfer of labour, they tend to prevent its most efficient 
employment. So again, the stamp duties on bills of exchange, 
receipts, drafts, &c., have a tendency to hamper the development 
of trade; though this effect seems inconsiderable, so long as 
such duties are trifling in proportion to the amount of the 
transactions on which they are imposed. 

We*have further to notice that direct taxes on expenditure, 
such as taxes on carriages, horses, plate, so &r as they reduce 
the consumption of these commodities, affect their production 
ultimately — though not altogether at the first, imposition — 
to the same extent as corresponding taxes on the production 
of these articles^ 

On the other hand, there are certain taxes on commodities 
that bring in more to the national treasury than the members 
of the nation lose as individuals. Thus we have seen that the 
imposition of import duties is, under certain special conditions, 
an effective method of increasing a nation’s income at the 
expense of foreigners — though on various grounds a dangerous 
method: and the same is true of export duties, whenever a 
country has a monopoly of any pn^uct keenly demanded. 
Again, a tax imposed on things that are partly esteemed as 
signs of wealth, and therefore of social status, pro tanto increases 
their utility in proportion as it increases their exchange value ; 
so that the consumers do not lose what the government gains. 
And obviously taxes that reduce the consumption of commodi- 
ties liable to be abused, such as alcoholic stimulants, tend to 
benefit consumers thus prevented from injuring themselves, and 
indirectly to increase production by diminishing the loss of 
efficiency caused by such production. 

An income-tax is free from the — ^generally disadvantageous — 
effects on production of the taxes that we have been considering^ 

^ Henee a certain share of the burden of thdee taxee, at least when newly 
impend, will in most circumstances be borne by persons engaged in the 
production of the commodities taxed: no lees than in the case of the ** indirect** 
taxes, discussed in the preceding section. 

^ The peculiar drawbacks of an income-tax, arising from the difficulty of 
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But it is to be observed that even an income-tax — as well 
as any other tax that diminishes the available resources of 
individuals — ^is liable to affect production generally, so &r as 
it reduces the amount saved and converted into capital. And 
this effect cannot be altogether prevented — though it certainly 
tends to be reduced — ^by proportioning taxation (as before pro- 
posed) to superfluous consumption rather than to income ; since 
the taxpayer may still prefer to let the reduction fall on his 
saving rather than his consumption. On the other hand, when 
the proceeds of a tax taken mainly from what would have been 
luxuriously consumed by individuals are productively employed 
by government, it may be regarded as a mode of compulsory 
saving, by which the capital of the community — ^though not of 
individuals — may be materially increased. 

It may be noticed further that, so far as saving is an affair 
of habit, a tax may actuall}^ cause a diminution in capital 
merely by the nature and circumstances 6i its incidence. 
Thus it has been plausibly maintained that the taxes on in- 
heritance of property have a special tendency to produce this 
effect; because the person inheriting ordinarily considers the 
additional wealth thus acquired as an increase of capital, and 
does not spend any portion of it, but only increases his expendi- 
ture by the annual interest on it. 

§ 11. This leads us to the more general question of the 
incidence of taxes on the acquisition of property by bequest or 
intestate inheritance; which I have reserved for separate con- 
sideration, because of the important peculiarities that they 
present, when we are considering the theoretical construction of 
a system of taxation. According to the criterion above laid 
down, it is plain that the pecuniary loss caused by any such 
tax falls on the person who inherits, since Be would have been 
richer by the exact amount of the tax, if that had not been im- 
posed; except BO &r as it is probable that the person from 
whom lie inherits, being aware of the tax, may have left him a 
larger pro^rty in consequence — probability which, I imagine, 
is not practically important in the case of most of the property 
obtained by inheritance. 

Nevertheless, the considerations that ordinarily would lead 

obtaining an accurate estimate of the incomes ot individuals, bdong to a more 
technical discussion of the problem of taxation than 1 have here attempted. 

37—2 
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US to limit careAilly the burden of taxation fisilling on any 
individual or class do not, I conceive, apply in the case of 
persons taxed as inheritors. For government, by taking a 
portion of what would otherwise have come to a man by in- 
heritance, in no way diminishes the motives that prompt him 
to produce and accumulate wealth — if anything, it tends to 
increase these motives; nor does it necessarily cause even any 
disappointment of expectations, except when the tax is first 
imposed. On the other hand, we ought undoubtedly to take 
into account the diminution in inducements to industry and 
care which a heavy tax on inheritances may cause, in the 
view of persons who look forward to leaving them. This 
bad effect, however, of such taxes is not likely to be at all 
equal in proportion to the similar effect that would be pro- 
duced by extra taxes on income ; in fact the limits of taxation 
on inheritances will be practically determined for the financier 
rather by the danger of evasion through donationea inter vivos, 
than by the danger of checking industry and thrift : and either 
danger will generally be much less where there are no children 
or other direct descendants to inherit. Hence it seems ex- 
pedient, in the case of these taxes, to give up the ordinary aim 
at equality of incidence so far as to place a much heavier tax 
on wealth inherited by persons not in the direct line of descent 
from the previous owners. But if this course be adopted, it 
becomes theoretically almost impossible to include these taxes 
in an adjustment of general taxation on the principles of dis- 
tribution before proposed: and it seems to me not only con- 
venient but equitable to treat these taxes as a special burden 
on the class of persons o^vning capital in considerable amounts — 
inheritances below a certain value being exempted\ For, as 
was before said, tfie proportionment of taxation to non-necessary 
expenditure seems certainly to make the burden of stwrifiU 
imposed on the poor heavier than that of the rich, though the 
excess does not admit of being definitely estimated ; and it 
seems equitable to balance this excess roughly by the special 
burden that taxes on inheritance will lay on the rich. 

^ This exemption is expedient on other groands besides that which I proceed 
to urge ; namely, in order to encourage thrift among the poor, and on account of 
the greater proportional cost of collecting the tax on small inheritances. 



CHAPTER IX. 

W)LITICAL ECONOMY AND PRIVATE MORALITY. 

§ 1. We had occasion to notice in the last chapter but one, 
that in considering some important departments of governmental 
interference it is practically necessary to take account of the 
unconstrained action of private persons for public objects. We 
cannot determine what government ought to do without con- 
sidering what private persons may be expected to do ; and what 
they may be expected to do will, to some extent at least, 
depend on what it is thought to be their duty to do. And, 
more generally, it was before observed that in the performance 
even of the ordinary industrial functions with which economic 
science is primarily concerned men are not influenced merely by 
the motive of self-interest, as economists have sometimes assumed, 
but also extensively by moral considerations. Hence it would 
seem that an Art of Political Economy is incomplete without 
some consideration of the principles that ought to govern private 
conduct in economic matters. But for a complete treatment of 
this subject, it would seem needful to begin by establishing 
systematically certiiin principles of morality, and then consider- 
ing the relation of these to the principles of political economy 
as expounded in the present treatise, — a procedure which would 
inevitably introduce the fundamental and unsettled controversies 
of ethics to an extent that would be hardly suitable in the 
concluding chapter of a work on political economy. I propose, 
therefore, in this concluding chapter to confine myself to a brief 
reflective survey of the manner in which the morality of common 
sense has actually been modified by economic considerations, only 
trying here and there to introduce somewhat more clearness and 
precision than appears to be found in oi'dinary thought. 
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It is generally recognised that the current economic doc- 
trines, and the prevalent habits of thought connected with 
them, have had an important effect in modifying that part of 
current morality which is concerned with the getting and dis- 
posing of wealth — otherwise than by merely enlightening and 
rationalising the pursuit of private pecuniary interest; which, 
indeed, English Political Economy has for the most part rather 
assumed to be enlightened than sought to improve by in- 
struetioir. The department of duty in which this influence has 
been chiefly noticed is that of liberality or charity. By many 
persons “hardhearted political economy” has been vaguely 
believed to dry up the sources of almsgiving; and it is un- 
doubtedly true that almsgiving under certain conditions is 
shewn to be opposed to the true interests of the community by 
economic arguments fiindametitally similar to a portion of those 
on which the inexpediency of legally enforced communism is 
usually rested. But we have also had occasion to observe that 
economic considerations have had an important share in defining 
the current conceptions of the more stringent duties of justice 
and equity; and it will be in accordance with the received 
order of ethical discussion to begin by considering these more 
comprehensively than we have yet done. 

To begin with an uncontroversial definition of Justice: we 
may perhaps say that “just” claims to wealth or services are 
claims precise in their nature, for the non-fulfilment of which a 
man is liable to strong censure, if not to legal interference ; in- 
deed we should agree that such claims ought to be capable of 
legal enforcement, if the benefits of this were not in some eases 
outweighed by the incidental difficulties and drawbacks of 
judicial investigation and governmental coercion, — as is ie,g,) 
largely the case with the mutual claims of members of a family. 
So &r as we distinguish from strictly just claims those that we 
should rather call “fair” or “equitable,” the latter would seem 
to be less definite, but vet claims for the fulfilment of which 
gratitude is not to be expected, while their non-fiilfilment is 
blamed. 

Both kinds of claims without distinction may be conveniently 
classified according to their sources as follows : besides (1) claims 
determined by law independently of contract, with which we 
need not here concern ourselves, the most important class is 
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(2) that of claims arisixig out of contract, express or tacit — ^the 
notion of '' tacit contract being extended to cover all normal 
expectations which a man knows (or ought to know) will be 
produced by his conduct in the minds of others. Such ex- 
pectations are of course largely determined by custom : while in 

(3) a certain class of cases custom practically restricts freedom 
of contract — as in the case of fees to a physician. Further, there 
are (4) claims arising out of previous services rendered in 
circumstances in which contract would have been impossible 
or inexpedient, such as the claims of parents on children; and 
(5) claims to reparation for harm inflicted; along with which 
we may class claims to the prevention of harm, where A has 
done on act which would injure B if no provision were made 
against its harmful consequences. .Under this last head would 
come the claims of children oa parents for sustenance and 
nurture during infrmcy. 

The influence of Political Economy is, I conceive, chiefly 
noticeable as regards the second and third of these classes. In 
the first place, the orthodox ” ideal of free exchange is neces- 
sarily antagonistic to the sway of custom as such— except so &r 
as a customary determination of the price of services, modifiable 
from time to time by changes in supply and demand, is eco- 
nomically advantageous by saving time and trouble. But, as 
I have already observed, in a modem industrial community 
custom can hs^y be regarded as an effective economic force, 
except so far as it blends with tacit combination — or, I should 
perhaps say, tends to turn into combination when resisted. 
If A pays B for certain services a customary price which he 
believes to be above the competition price, it is generally under 
the condition of both being aware that the majority of B’s 
fellow-labourers would, , if necessary, combine with him in re- 
fusing to accept a lower price. How &r political economy, 
considered as a doctrine of what ought to be, approves of com- 
binations to raise prices, when prompted by self-interest; I will 
presently consider: meanwhile there seems no doubt that the 
influence of economic discussion has tended to invalidate all 
quasi-moral obligations founded on customs pure and simple, 
substituting for customary terms of exchange conditions deter- 
mined by definite agreements freely entered into. 

The duty of ol^rving such engagements so clearly 
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recognised in pre-economic morality that it can hardly be said 
to have been made any clearer through the teachings of econo- 
mists, though no doubt these have dwelt with strong emphasis 
on the fundamental importance of this department of morality 
in a modem industrial community. It is rather in the de- 
termination of certain doubtful points that arise when we tiy to 
define exactly the conditions under which an agreement is to 
be regarded as really embodying the free choice of both con- 
tracting {)arties, that the influence of political economy appears 
to be traceable. It is admitted that, generally speaking, any 
“really fi:^” exchange of commodities which the exchangers 
have a right to dispose of is legitimate and should be held 
valid, and that “real freedom” excludes (1) fraud and (2) undue 
influence : but how are we to define these latter terms ^ Is A 
justified in taking any advantage that the law allows him 
(1) of the ignorance and (2) of the distress of B — supposing 
that A is not himself the cause either of the ignorance or of the 
distress ? If not, to what extent is he justified in taking such 
advantage? In the answers that thoughtful persons would 
give to these questions we may, I think, trace the influence 
of economic considerations, limiting the play of the natural 
or moral sentiments of sincerity and sympathy. 

To begin with the case of ignorance : we should not blame 
A for having, in a negotiation with a stranger' B, taken ad- 
vantage of B’s ignorance of facts known to himself, provided 
that A's superior knowledge had been obtained by a legitimate 
use of diligence and foresight, which B might have used with 
equal success. We should praise A for magnanimity if he for- 
bore such advantage : but we should not blame him for taking 
it, even if the bargain that B was thus led to make were posi- 
tively injurious to the latter, supposing that the injury would 
otherwise have fiillen on A, so that there is only a transfer and 
not an increase of damage. For instance, we should not blame 
a man for selling in open market the shares of a bank that he 
believed was going to break, if his belief was founded, not on 
information privately obtained from one of the partners, but on 
his own observations of the bank’s public acts or on the judg- 
ment of other experienced outsiders. Again, if a man has 

' I say **a stranger,” beeanse even a slight degree of friendship between the 
parties would render such a bargain a betrayal of implied confidence. 
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discovered by a legitimate use of geological knowledge and skill, 
that there is probably a valuable mine on a piece of land owned 
by a stranger, reasonable persons would not blame him for 
keeping the discovery secret until he had bought the land at 
its market value. And what prevents us from censuring in this 
and similar cases is, I conceive, a more or less conscious appre- 
hension of the indefinite loss to the wealth of the community 
that is likely to result from any effective social restrictions on 
the free pursuit and exercise of knowledge of this kind. Such 
use of special and concealed knowledge is only censured by 
though tfiil men, either (1) when it is for some particular reason 
against the public interest, as {e,g,) if members of a cabinet 
were to turn their foresight of political events to account on the 
Stock Exchange ; or (2) when the person using it has obtained 
it in some way having a taint of illegitimacy, as by betrayal 
of confidence, intrusion into privacy, &c. ; or (3) when the 
person of whom advantage is taken is thought to have some 
claim on the other beyond that of an ordinary stranger. 

§ 2, Let us now consider the question that arises when we 
try to define the moral coercion or undue pressure that renders a 
contract unfair : namely, how for A may legitimately take advan- 
tage of the urgent need of B to raise the price of a commodity 
sold to the latter, supposing that he is in no way responsible for 
this urgent need. The question is one, I think, of considerable 
practical perplexity to ordinary minds; and it requires some 
care in distinction and analysis of cases to give even a tolerably 
satisfactory answer to it. In the first place, where B is under 
the pressure of exceptional and sudden emergency, in which A 
has a special opportimity of rendering assistance, while the need 
is so urgent that there is no room for competition to operate, it 
seems certain that A would be generally blamed for exacting 
for his service the full price which it is B's interest to pay : and 
this would not only be true in cases of danger to life or health, 
where humanity seems more obviously to dictate unbargained 
assistance, but even where it is a mere question of saving pro- 
perty. For instance, we should consider it extortionate in a 
boatman, who happened to be the only man able to save valu- 
able works of art 6com being lost in a river, to demand for his 
services a reward manifestly beyond their normal price : that is, 
beyond the price which, in ordinary circumstances, competition 
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would determine at that time and place. Still, it is by no 
means clear that such extortion is '' contraiy to the principles 
“of political economy” as ordinarily understood. Eronomists 
assume in their scientific discussions — ^frequently with more 
or less implied approval of the conduct assumed — that every 
enlightened person will try to sell his commodity in the dearest 
market ; and the dearest market is, ceteris paribus, wherever 
the need for such commodity is greatest. If, therefore, the 
need of a single individual is specially great, why should not 
the price demanded from him rise proportionally? It ap- 
pears to me that it is just at this point that there is a 
palpable divergence between the mere abstract exposition of 
the results of natural liberty which deductive economic science 
professes to give, and the general justification of natural liberty 
which political economy is traditionally held to include, and 
upon which its practical influence largely depends. Enlightened 
self-interest, in the circumstances supposed, will prompt a 
man to ask as much as he can get : but in the argument that 
shews the play of self-interests to lead to just and expedient 
results it is assumed that open competition mil prevent any 
individual from raising his price materially above what is re- 
quired for a due reduction of the demand. The price as thus 
determined competitively in an ideal market presents itself as 
the fair and — ^generally speaking — morally right price, because it 
is obviously an economic gain that the supply of any commodity 
should be transferred to the persons who value it most and primd 
fade just that all suppliers of similar commodities should be 
paid the same. In exacting as much as this, the self-interest of 
the seller seems to be working as a necessary factor in the realisa- 
tion of the economic harmony of society ; but any further exac- 
tion which an accidental absence of competition may render 
possible shews egoism anarchical and discordant and, therefore, 
no longer under the aegis of economic morality. Such exaction 
could only avoid moral disapprobation if the exceptional fireedom 
fix>m competition, of which the seller takes advantage, were due 
to foresight on his part which it is for the general interest to 
encourage : but this case, I imagine, is rare. 

The conclusion, on the whole, would seem to be that while it is 
generally extortionate in an individual to take advantage ofiihe 
exceptional need of any other individual to drive a bargain ¥rith 
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him on harder terms than he could obtain if competition were 
effectively open, it is not generally unfair for a class of persons 
to gain competitively by the unfavourable economic situation of 
any class with which they deal ; at least when this situation is 
not due to sudden calamity incapable of being foreseen, but to 
the gradual action of general causes, for the existence of which 
the persons who gain are not specially responsible. If such causes 
diminish seriously the social value of the services of any class, 
some change in their industrial position is undoubtedly required 
in the interests of the community; but the corresponding diminu- 
tion of their remuneration is a natural method of bringing 
about this change, — a method which, though painful, is so 
manifestly efficacious that morality hesitates to interfere with 
it by censuring the persons whose self-interest prompts its 
application. In extreme cases, indeed, as where labour is re- 
munerated at a rate insufficient to provide the necessaries of 
life without an exhausting amount of toil, strong censure is 
unhesitatingly passed by the common moral sentiment of the 
community. It seems, however, doubtful how far this cen- 
sure, as it is usually applied, can be justified on reflection. For 
if persons who buy or sell to the poorest class are blamed as 
immoral for buying labour or selling house-room or other com- 
modities at the market-price, there is a serious danger that such 
censure, while it will not prevent these necessary trades firom 
being carried on, will tend to keep them in the hands of persons 
of low morality, and thus indirectly aggravate instead of miti- 
gating the distress which gives rise to the censure. At any rate 
if we condemn “sweaters,” slop-shop dealers, and other small 
traders who “ grind the faces” of the poor by taking full advantage 
of competition, it should be rather for want of benevolence than 
for want of justice; and the condemnation should be extended 
to other persons of wealth and leisure who are aware of this 
disease of the social oiganism and are making no efforts to 
remove it. That such efforts ought to be made is undeniable ; 
but the exact form that they will take if most wisely directed 
must depend upon the particular conditions of the labourers in 
question. 

§ 3. There is another question remaining. If, on the grounds 
above explained, the fair price of a commodity is the price that 
an ideal competition would determine, it seems to follow that a 
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monopolist who raises his prices by an artificial restriction of his 
commodity — ^not merely availing himself of the advantages of 
natural scarcity — is to be disapproved as deliberately sacrificing 
common to private interest. And I think some degree of dis- 
approval is generally felt for this procedure ; except so far as 
the total reward thus obtained by the monopolist is thought to 
be possibly not more than a normal remuneration for the total 
labour and outlay that he has been required to give in order to 
bring his commodity to market — as may easily be the case with 
monopolies secured by patents or copyrights. I am not sure, 
however, that the teaching of “orthodox” political economy 
has actually tended to support this disapproval ; because it has 
often produced a blind confidence in the economic harmony 
resulting from natural liberty, which has obscured men’s per- 
ception of the opposition between the pecuniary interests of 
a monopolist — even when the monopoly is natural — and those 
of the community. This opposition, I think, has been more 
clearly seen in cases where the monopoly results from combina- 
tion: the raising of prices by “rings” is. held to be “sharp 
“practice” by many traders and by the general sense of non- 
traders. In recent times, indeed, a disposition has prevailed 
among philanthropic persons to exempt from this disapproval 
combinations of workmen to raise wages, even when these have 
been seen to involve some restriction in the supply of the 
commodity furnished by the combining workmen; but there are 
various special reasons for this exception. 1. So far as such 
combinations have aimed at resisting a fall in wages rather than 
obtaining a rise, the result sought— though no less divergent 
from the normal effect of competition — has not offended the 
moral sense of the community ; partly from a general sympathy 
with the distress caused by loss of income, and a sense of the 
advantage of protecting the incomes of labourers from the 
fluctuations that the chang^ of modem industry naturally bring 
with them ; partly too, perhaps, because the old pre-economic 
identification of “customary price” and “fair price” has not 
altogether lost its influence even with the disciples of economists. 
2. Even when combinations of employed labourers have aimed 
at raising wages, the effort has usually been made when their 
employers have been believed to be making profits above the 
average; and a vague notion of implied partnership among 
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producers lends to this attempt a certain air of resistance to 
unfiiir division of gains among partners. 3. The difficulty pf 
preventing combinations of employers — especially tacit com- 
binations — and the fact that large employers have frequently 
a partial monopoly from the very magnitude of their business 
confer on the counter combinations of the employed, to an 
indefinite extent, the character of legitimate self-defence. 
4. Even independently of combination on the part of em- 
ployers, their services tend to be purchased by society at high 
scarcity values, owing to circumstances before explained; and 
it seems not illegitimate that other persons dealing with them 
should make a systematic attempt to get some share of these 
larger gains, if this can be done in the mere exercise of freedom 
of contract*. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter that there are various 
other ways, not strictly involving violations of law or contract, 
in which individuals or combinations may promote their 
interests at the expense of the community. Thus they may 
raise or maintain the price of their services by increasing the 
need that others have of them — as when solicitors encourage 
litigation — or by resisting the introduction of more economical 
methods of satisfpng this need — as when artisans combine 
against machinery ; or, again, within a margin allowed by the 
inevitable vagueness of their contract, they may reduce the 
quantity or quality of the services that they have engaged to 
render*, or they may make what seems, rather than what is, 
useful, and endeavour to succeed by obtrusive advertisement 
rather than superior workmanship. The vague condemnation 
passed by the moral sense of the community on these and 
similar anti-social practices tends to be sharpened by a keen 
apprehension of their economic consequences ; though it would 

^ See Book zi. o. ix. $ 3, and Book in. o. vi § 6. 

3 It is sometimes said that ** every workman should always do his best work ** : 
but the prmoiple seems ambiguous and misleading, since in fact one not un- 
common mode of enlarging uneconomioally the field of employment for certain 
kinds of labour is to make products more finished and elaborate than is required 
for the purpose for which they are to be used, and to charge accordingly. The 
right principle seems to be diat every workman should do for the purchaser of 
his labour ^e kind and amount of work which seems best adapted to the pur- 
chaser’s ends, provided the latter is willing to pay the price which the requisite 
labour would fetch if otherwise applied. 
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seem to have been rather blunted than otherwise by the influ- 
ence of the writings of the laisseh Jhire school, owing to their 
too optimistic reliance on the ultimate tendency of mere self- 
interest to eliminate the evils condemned. It may indeed be 
truly said that such practices ^e often, in the long run, contrary 
to the interests of the persons who have recourse to them ; but 
in other cases, especially when rendered respectable by custom, 
it seems impossible to prove that they are not really the 
readiest way to private gain; and certainly they are often 
judged to be so by the majority of persons most keenly 
concerned in estimating their utility for this end. 

§ 4. A consideration of facts like these leads us naturally to 
the widest and deepest question that the subject of the present 
chapter suggests; whether, namely, the whole individualistic 
organisation of industry, whatever its material advantages may 
be, is not open to condemnation as radically demoralising. 
Not a few enthusiastic persons have been led to this conclusion, 
partly from a conviction of the difficulty of demonstrating the 
general harmony of private and common interest, — even if we 
suppose a perfectly administered system of individualistic justice, 
— partly from an aversion to the anti-social temper and attitude 
of mind, produced by the continual struggle of competition, 
even where it is admittedly advantageous to production. Such 
moral aversion is certainly an important, though not the most 
powerful, element in the impulses that lead thoughtful persons 
to embrace some form of socialism. And many who are not 
socialists, regarding the stimulus and direction of energy given 
by the existing individualistic system as quite indispensable to 
human society as at present constituted, yet feel the moral need 
of some means of developing in the members of a modem 
industrial community a fuller consciousness of their industrial 
work as a social ftinction, only rightly performed when done 
with a cordial regard to the welfiure of the whole society, — or 
at least of that part of it to which the work is immediately 
useful. From this point of view great interest attaches to the 
development of what is called, in a special sense, “ co-operation,” 
by which the conflict of interests — either between producers 
and consumers, or between different sets of workers engaged 
in the same productive industry — ^has been more or less sub- 
ordinated to the consciousness of associative effort for a common 
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good. Any experiment of this kind that is economically suc- 
cessful is to be welcomed as a means of education in public 
spirit, no less than for its more material advantages. 

Meanwhile it is always open to any individual who dislikes 
the selfish habits of feeling and action naturally engendered by 
the individualistic oiganisation of society, to counteract them 
in his private sphere by practising and commending a voluntary 
redistribution of wealth for the benefit of others. This leads 
me to the consideration of the influence exercised by political 
economy on the moral sentiments and judgments of instructed 
persons in respect of this redistribution. 

§ 5. Ever since Christianity has been the established religion 
of Europe, thoughtful and conscientious rich persons have found 
a serious difficulty in providing themselves with perfectly satis- 
factory arguments in support of the customs of luxurious private 
expenditure to which they have commonly conformed, in view of 
the obvious happiness that might be produced by devoting their 
superfluous wealth in some way to increase the scanty incomes 
of the poor ; and it is a matter of some interest to consider how 
far modem political economy has diminished or increased this 
difficulty. I conceive that it has operated to a considerable extent 
in both directions ; so that its resultant effect is rather hard to 
ascertain. On the one hand, it has exploded the comfortable 
belief that the luxurious expenditure of the rich is on the whole 
the source of wages to the poor ; it has pointed out that though 
labour is no doubt employed in making the luxuries, still if the 
money spent on them were given to the poor, labour would be 
no less employed in making the additional comforts of the 
latter ; they would get, speaking broadly, the same wages and 
the gifts as well. Again, apart from any particular doctrines, 
the general habit of contemplating society in its economic 
aspect tends to impress powerfully on the mind the great 
waste of the material means of happiness that is involved in 
the customary expenditure even of the most respectable rich 
persons. On the other hand, though political economy has 
hardly had anythii\g positively new to teach to experienced 
persons with regard to the dangers of almsgiving, it has cer- 
tainly tended to make the common view of these dangers more 
clear, definite, and s}rstematic. It has impressed forcibly on 
instructed minds the general rule that if a man’s wants are 
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supplied by gift when he might have supplied them himself by 
haider work and greater thrift, his motives to industiy and 
thrift tend to be so fai’ diminished ; and not only his motives, but 
the motives of all persons in like circumstances who are thereby 
led to expect like gifts for themselves. If, indeed, almsgiving 
could be confined to the relief of distress against which pro- 
vision could not have been made, this danger would be elimin- 
ated ; but it is obvious that any important and widespread source 
of distress, though perhaps incapable of being foreseen in any 
particular case, is — by the very feet of its firequency and im- 
portance — capable of being foreseen as a general protebility, so 
that provision may be made against it by insurance or other- 
wise. If, finally, it be said that the poorest class of labourers 
have no superfluous wealth from which to make such provision, 
political economy answers with undeniable force that they can 
at any rate defer the responsibility of increasing the population 
until they have saved the minimum required for security 
against the pecuniary demands of ordinary misfortunes. It is no 
doubt possible for an almsgiver in particular cases to convince 
himself that his gift is not likely to entail any material en- 
couragement to improvidence ; but he can rarely be quite sure 
of this; and the general sense that care and knowledge are 
required even to minimise the danger has caused almsgiving to 
be now regarded as a difficult art, instead of the facile and 
applauded indulgence of the pleasurable impulses of benevo- 
lence that it once seemed to be. From such an art selfish, 
inert, or involous persons, if duly instructed, have a natural 
disposition to keep altogether aloof. But there is reason to 
hope that, in minds of nobler stamp, the full perception of the 
difficulties and risks attending the voluntary redistribution of 
wealth will only act as a spur to the sustained intellectual 
activity required for the successful accomplishment of this 
duty. 
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Patents, included in We^th, 92; ana- 
logous to rent, 298 ; whole gain not 
k^ by patent^ 865 ; suitable length 
of protection by, 483 
** Patomal” Legislation, 424 
Patten (Simon W.), 162, 383 n. 
Patterson (B. H.), 458 
Paupers in France, 586 
Pawnbrokers, 427; governmental mono- 
poly of pawnbroking, 468, 538 
Peasant Cultivators, 588 
Peasant Proprietorship, 117 n. 

Penny Post, 657 
Personal Capital, 183 
Physiomats, 16-9, 68, 899 
Philanthropy, 416 


Piece- Wages (Stficklohn), 116 
Pins» Malung of, 118 
Plutology, Comparative, 89 
Poisons, Sale of, 428 
Police and administration of Justice, 
cost of, 559, 60 

Political Economy, defined, 12; scope 
of, 12-84; how related to the Art of 
C^emment, 26-8; to the general 
science of society, 29-82; Science 
and of, 82-4; Method of, 85-52; 
how far a mathematimd science, 
52; Art of, 395-8; influence on 
popular ethical cono^tfons, 508; in 
relation to private morality, 581 seq. 
Poor Law (English), 49, 110, 626, 
583 seq. 

Poor BeUef and Wages, 816, 7 
Population, increase of, 147-58, 898, 
526, 531 

Post Office, 444, 5 
Potential price, 132 
Price, meaning of the term, 179, 185; 
natural and market, 204, 5 ; in in- 
ternational trade, 217, 8; extortion- 
ate, 889; “customary” and “fair,” 
588 

Price (Bonamy), 51, 229 it. 
Primogeniture, Law of, 435 
PrivateMorality and PoliticalEconomy , 
581-92 

Private Property in Land, 501 seq. 
Produce of labour, 89 ; 98, 9 ; 173 
Producers’ Wealth, 8^9, 172 
Producers’ Capital, 189 
Production of Wealth, 24-6; method 
of enquii^, 87; how influenced by 
Distribution and Exchange, 55, 6; 
causes of variation in, 96-125; 
fundamental questions, 99 ; laws of, 
142-67 ; cost of, 196 seq. ; Art of, 898 
Products jointly produced, value of, 
205-7 

Professional fees, 389 
Profit, use of the term in a wide sense, 
126; distinguished from luterest, 
162 n.; the share of the employer, 
175; criticism of Caimes’s view, 200 
seq , ; normal profit, 205 n. ; rate of 
profit, how determined, 880 seq. 
Profit-Sharing, 118-22 
Property, Bight of, 420, 482-6 
Protection of Native Industry, on 
militaiy grounds, 422, 8; adopted 
by most ohriliaed nations, 485, 6; 
broad rule of “ taxation for revenue 
only,” 487 ; temporary protection in 
certain circnmstanoes defensible, 
488 seq.; from the cosmopolitan 
point of view, 488-91; from the 
national point of view, 492-5 
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Prudential xeetraint on Population, 
166, 168 n. 

Pmeaia, xic^t of digging for minerals, 
476 fi.; aid to peasantiy to pass 
from fendal semi-servitude to pro- 
mietorship, 687 
PaUio Finanoe, 644-80 

•( Qnasi-Oost of Prodnotion *’ of Labonr, 
815 

Qvasi-gDvemmental action, 440 
Qnesnay (F,), on Agrionlture, 17, 8 

Bailways, msiy yield a snrplns analo- 
gous to rent, 897 ; as affecting pablic 
and private interests, 408; govern- 
mental management or control, 
440-4 

Bailim rates, 666-8 
Ban- Wagner, 407 n. 

Baw Materials of Production, 284 
Beal income, 178 
Beal price, 818 
Beal value, 66 

Beciinrocal Demand, Equation of, 
218 

Beligious Worship and Instruction, 
466 

Bent, Bicardo's view of, 884 three 
theories combined therein, 885 ; 

economic ” rent, 285 ; popular use 
of the term, 285; rfnt and *<liire,*’ 
8^ ; regarM as price paid for use 
of the ** original and indestructible 
powers of the soil,” 886; competitive 
determination of, 289 $eq, ; of deer 
forests, 289, 90 ; ** margin of culti- 
vation,” 891 ; dhDSoalties in framing 
rent^ntracts, 898-6; rent of mines 
includes rent and rc^ty, 296, 7; 
Bicardo’s conception applicable to 
building land in towns, 297 ; rent 
of land used for railways, 297 ; eases 
ansJogons to rent, 297, 8 
** Bente ” (French term), 886 n. 
<*Bmmption ” controvany, 886 
Betaa trade, 411 

p.), 1; attacks upon his 
method, 6; J. S. Mill’s relation to 
Bieaido, 9-11; Bicardo’s use of 
the term natural,” 81; on value, 
66, 74; on measurement of wealth, 
81; his definition of capital, 129; 
on law of diminishing returns, 168; 
his doctrine of a natural rate of 
' wages,” 167, 816; on differences in 
wages, 200a.; his theory of value, 
808 see. ; his doctrine of rent, 886 
m 9.,888; identification of capitalists 
and emplcyars, 881; attitude to- 
wards ** natural libeo^,” 400 


Bich persons, expenditure of, 404, 
691 

Bi^t to Labour,” 581 seq. 

Bi^t of Property, 480 
<«Bings,” the nusing of prices hj, 
688 

Boads, governmental intervention with 
regard to, 489, 40 
Boseher (W.), 102 a. 

Saving, drcumstanoes affecting, 160 
seq, ; effect of taxes on amount ot 
567 

Say (J. B.), 88, 4 
Scarcity Value, 190-2 
Scrope (Q. Ponlett), on a tabular 
standard of value, 454 a. 
Second-hand supply, 188 ; 207, 8 
Securities, markets for, how affected by 
speculation, 196 n. ; effect rate of 
discount on price of, 254; circum- 
stances affecting price of, ^6-8 
Self-interest, effects of, 401 
Senior (N. W.), 2 ; 16a. ; 26 ; 29 ; 80; 
qualification of extreme deductive 
view, 48 ; 88 a. ; his view of interest, 
261 ; 514 

Sliding scales, 121 a., 648 
Slop-shop dealers, 587 
Smith (Adam), 6; treatment of 
political economy, 16 $eq,; on differ- 
ences in wages in different employ- 
ments, 42, 8 ; 47 ; on the measure of 
value, 67 a. ; 87 ; 96 ; on division of 
labonr, 118; on capital, 187; 147; 
189 a.; 199 ; on inequalities of wages, 
820 iep, 885, 862; his view of the 
end aimed at by political eoomony 
regarded as an art, 396; on LaUaer 
Faire, 399 aeq. ; 421 ; his conunenda- 
tion of the English Navigation Laws, 
422, 8; on the ‘*Oolonial Policy,” 
468,' 9; on wealth and happiness, 
518 ; 544 ; 560 ; his second canon of 
taxation, 568 
“Smithianismus,” 6 
Social Oapital, law of increase of, 
166-7 

Socialisin, 67, 518-6, 624 nq., 590 
Society, individualistic organisation of, 
498 aeq, ; science of, in relation to 
politiou economy, 29 aeq. 

Soetbeer (A.), on consumption and 
supply of gold, 458 
Speculation, effects of, 194-6 
Spontaneous gifts of nature, 178 
Standard of Oomfort, 816, 537 
State, au Gfovemment 
Stephen (Sir James), 8 n. 

Stenart (Sir James), Inquiry into 
Prindplea of Political Economy, 16 
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Snbsistenoe, inonaae of meanw of, 
156 fi. 

“Sweater8,”687 

Tabular Standard of Value, 458 gcq. 
Taxation, not the aole mode of pro- 
viding for the peouniarj needs of 
government, 545 feg. 

Taxes, one of the sources of public 
revenue, 549 ; how to be distinguished 
from earnings of government, 558 
ieq. \ not always proportional to 
services rendeon^ 559 seq. ; con- 
siderations that should have weight 
in the selection of taxes, 562 sag*; 
degremive and progrmve scale of 
taxation, 567 n. ; ineidenoe of taxes 
hard to determine, 569 uq. ; taxes 
on special classes of persons, 571; 
on wages, 571; on particular kinds' 
of dnral^ wealth, 572; on land, 
572-4 ; on production, 574 seq. ; on 
inheritance, 579, 80 
Technical Education verms Ap- 
prentices^, 465 

Thornton (W. T.), on LaJbonr^ 4, 80, 
187 n., 409 n. 

Token coins, 240, 446 n. 

ToUs, 440 

Tooke (Thomae), History of Prices^ 70 
Torrens (Colonel), 3 
Towns, growth of, 883, 4 
Trade Developments, formerly pro- 
tected bv legal monopolies, 367 n. 
TradesUnions, 111; 338; their methods, 
848, 9 ; oonoitionB for their success, 
849-54 ; their influence on mobility 
of labour, 876 ; 409 n. ; 588, 9 
“ Truck,” 427 

Trustworthiness in workmen, 321 it. 
Turnpike Trusts, 440 a. 

Under-Production, 869 
** Unearned Increment ” in the value 
of Land, 508, 9 
Use, Value in, 74 
Useful and IJtility, meaning of the 
terms, 63 n. 

Utility, Final, 75 a,, 82, 3, 186 


Vagrants, 584 n. 

.Value, as treated Bieardo^and 
J. S. Mill, 10; in use and in ex- 
change, 68; de^tion and measure 
of, 68 seq , ; subjective and objective, 
74 teg. ; “real” value, 74-7; de- 
ductive theory of, 179 teg. ; value 
and price, 185; monopoly value, 189, 
90; scarcity value, 190^2; market 
value, 192^; cost of production 
and value, 196 sag.; intemational 
values, 209-2S; ^ue of mon^, 
288«ag. ; tabular standard of, 4SSseq. 

Vis inerHae^ economic, 878 ; of custom, 
391 n. 

Wages, reckoned by time, 115; piece 
wag^ 115, 6 ; Bicardo’s doctrine of 
wages, 157; the “iron law” of, 157; 
use of the term, 175; wages of 
management or superintendence, 
176, 201, 262, 880 sag., 512 ; com- 
petitive determination o( 299 sag. ; 
not paid out of capital, 806-9; ef- 
fects of machinery on, 818; diller- 
ences of wages in different oconpa- 
tkrns, 819 sag. ; net advantages of 
an occupation, 828, 4 ; influence of 
trades-unions on wages, 348 sag. ; 
“ fair ” wages, 502 sag. 

Wages-Fund Theory, 4, 302 sag., 352 

Wakefield (Gibbon) and the Wake- 
fieldian System of Emigration, 472- 
4 

Walker (F. A.), 106, 177, 8, 233 a., 
331, 334 

Walras (Leon), on a combination of 
bi-metallism with a tabular standard, 
455 n. 

Watt’s inventions, 378 

Wealth, the subject-matter of political 
economy, 12; desire for, 41-3, 107 
sag. ; measurement of, 78-95 ; pro- 
ducers’ and consumers* wealth, 86 
sag.; culture, skill, debts, copyrights, 
etc. , how far to be included in w^th, 
89-95 ; relation of wealth to happi- 
ness, 518 sag. 

Whately (B.), 581 n. 








